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In prosecuting some recent researches into the minute anatomy 
of the human laiyns, my observations were extended to an 
examination of that part of the organism in the Neu’ro. I 
had already made myself familiar with the elements, entering’ 
into the formation of the same part in white people, by the 
dissection of many hundred larynges, and was therefore pre- 
oared to note any deviation that might present itself in the 

espeQifTi'gTd’'l^yhxj blit they shall be exciuuw'AjT^^^^s o 
’ ing myself with the " desc'i'i'tion already given of the more 
striking and positive deviations ■\v ”11 *1 position. These, 

then, as just described, are three in nuMber,' 

The invariable presence of the cartilages of Wrisberg. 

The oblique or shelving position of the true vocal cords. 


And the pendent position of the ventricles of Morgagni. 

Anyone familiar with the dissection or examination of the 
laiynx in ourselves, cannot but perceive that these jioculiarities 
aie not observable, unless we will admit the occasional pre- 
sence of the first in certain windpipes. Now, we may be told 
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trivial^ or of little moment, hoaa' are invested witli consider- 
able importance. This Las become necessary towards a proper 
appreciation and better understanding of many obscure and 
painful diseases of tbe AA'indpipe. 

Tbe larynx of tbe Negro I have carefully examined, both in 
tbe dead and living body, so as to avoid any possible cbance 
of error. Tbe number of my examinations to tbe present 
time bas been sufficiently large to justify my arrival at certain 
conclusions, to be confirmed or modified by further experience. 
In tbe present communication, tbe subject of alterations of 
structure, or minute deviations inaccessible to ordinary vision, 
are excluded. My remarks shall be confined to alteration of 
form and redundancy of parts, such as can be observed in tbo 
living person, no matter of what colour bis skin may be. 

■^^en tbe laryngeal mirror is introduced into tbe throat of 
tbe white man, what does it present to our observation ? 
Firstly, tbe epiglottis, or cartilaginous valve which covers up 
tbe entrance of tbe windpipe during tbe act of swallowing, 
and rests against tbe back of tbe tongue ; and tbe valleculas, 
or large follicles at its base. The posterior part of tbe cricoid 
cartilage is then seen covered with its mucous membrane, 
upon which are noticed two small and conspicuous bodies, 
tbe arytenoid, or pitcher-shaped cartilages, at tbe apex or 
summit of each of Avbicb are situated tbe very small round oi 
horny cartilages, termed tbe tubercles of Santorini, or coini-/ 
cula laryngis. Tbe aryteno-epiglottic folds or ligaments noAA) 
comejnto view.--^. 

_ -N, 9'S regards tbe TFrisberg’ian 

ajja^rne-po.,ition of tbe ventricles. But I take tbe 
opportunity of declaring at once, that ivbatever idews may be 
entertained by anthropologists respecting tbe position in tbe 
scale of beings occupied by black and white, they are discarded 
from tins communication. I simply bring forward certain 
facts regardless of any theory, baidug no special object to 
serve beyond that of promoting truth, and increasing our 
knowledge of tbe anatomy of a part of tbe body heretofore 
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notably visible. Tbeir presence^ tberefore^ is exceptional in 
the white man. 

On either side of the larynx we see the vestibule of the glottis ; 
the superior thyro-arytenoid ligaments^ or false vocal cords; 
the ventricles of Morgagni; and_, lastly^ the true vocal cords. 

These last^ nainelyj the real vocal cords, are seen flat and 
horizontal^ of a white colour tinged with a shade of grey. On 
closure of the glottis^ or space between them, the floor formed 
by their union continues -flat and smooth, -without any irregu- 
larity beyond the almost imperceptible vibrations produced by 
the efforts at phonation acting on their brilliant pearly, free 
borders. 

The external border of each vocal cord is bounded by the 
elliptical aperture of the ventricle of Morgagni, the floor of 
which cavity is continuous with the horizontal plane of the 
vocal cords, with a slight inclination upwards and outwards. 
It follows, therefore, that the ventricle, or sinus, is situated 
wholly above the plane of the vocal cords, as presented to our 
view in the laryngeal mirror, and is, for the most part, placed 
quite external to the vocal cord, thus preventiug our seeing* 
into its interior. This last-named circumstance must not be 
forgotten. These appearances are shown in the woodcuts, 
ISTos. 1 and 2. 



quadrur ''‘^'^^ercju'v^yntion already given of the more 
are occasionally seen in the -aud position. These, 

and striking in the ISTegro. 


To revert to the table of examinations, it will be noticed 
that a large proportion were among Negroes from the West 
Indian Islands; that is to say, twenty-six were natives of that 
part of the world, and, so far as could be judged by their 
appearance, colour, and general . physique, they were of pure 


“ This was shown to the society. 
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Having’ said tlius mncii of the white man, we will now in- 
qnirOj ^^diat do we sec in the XcgTo ? Unquestionably^ the 
^amc parts as in his Wj;i’ • brother, but with certain deviations 
in form and superadde ' parts, wliicli demand our attention. 

xVnd firstly, of tl o cartilag-cs of 'Wi-isberg-. These rare 
bodies in the vhite an.*, I may truly say, invariablv present in 
the black race, and stand out as conspicuous objects in tbc 
larwigeal mirror, their reflection being- readily visible to every 
cxpcrieuceQ eye. they resemble small adipose masses the 
size 01 a sniail pea, and look not unlike a suppiiratino- surface'^ 
on the point of bui-sting’, situated in the arytcno-epio-lottideai 
fold, midway between the epiglottis and arytenoid"^cartilag’e. 
They are present in the old and yoiiug of both sexes ; pro- 
bably more fully developed in the prime of life, although seen 
tolerably large iu the comparatively young, or those who have 
aimed at the age of puberty. Their constant pi'cscnce in 
tile UegiO, and their Ircqucut absence or rudimcntai'y con- 
dition in the vhite man, prove them to be characteristic of 
the former; as much so, in all probability, as that the skin is 
black in the ISegro from the presence of a distinct pigment in 
the icie inucosum, which is absent iu the Avhitc man. 

If no nther point of dilfercucc between the two races was 
found than the presence or absence of this small cartilage, it 
is of it:?elf alone of sufficient significance to distinguish the 
one from the other. 


>> liliSL liiu IrJ 

zO.Vitj'' b cx'c ri t • -Vy Illy 
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and this is to be seen esjiecially where the point of origin of 
the two cords is long_, as represented in woodcntj No. 3. 



Fig. 3. The larynx of the Negro, a a. The oblique vocal cords, between 
which is a lanciform glottis. On each side of the shelving and oblique cords, 
c e, is the long and narrow eUiiitical oi:)cning of the pendent ventricles. 
b h. The arytenoid cartilages, c c. The cartilages of Wrisberg, absent in 
figs. 1 and 2. d. The epiglottis, which is the same in both races. /. Back 
of the tongue. 


In the larynx of the white man^ wc observe the margins of 
the openings leading into the ventricles which exist on either 
side^ yet immediately above the true vocal cords. The upper 
margin of one of these openings is placed at a right angle to 
the plane of the vocal cord, and is generally perpendicular to 
tb^ outer border of the same vocal cord; whilst the lower 
" ■' 'flit they shall be excihi^dl- l^^less during 
'-.d-Dtion already given of the more 
^ position. These, 


[table. 
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ifcs slanting surface^ it would roll into tlie little bag or ventricle 
at its side. 

Tlie ventricle of the laiynx of the Negro may be compared 
to tbe saddle-bags at the sides of a mule, whilst the sloping 
sides of the saddle would represent the obliquely turned vocal 
cords, and the summit or pommel, the glottis. The difPci’ence 
in the ])ositiou of the ventricles in the two races is shown in 
the two annexed figures. 

Figs. 4, 5. Fig. 4 represents a vortical section of the lai'jnx firom right 
to left in the white, and fig. 5, in the black man. 
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man. A rex^srence to figure 6' will readily explain what the 
alteration would be. 



Pig'. G. a a. Section of tlie flat and horizontal vocal coi’dSj above wliick 
are the ventricles e c. h. The epiglottis, c c. Section of the tbyro-arytenoid 
muscles, the position of ■which must necessai’ily be altered in the Negro. 
d d. Section through the alee of the thyroid cartilage; and// of the cricoid 
cartilage. 


Tbpve avp '?till some other and minuter points of difference 

but they shall be excluded here^ content- 
;;intion already given of the more 
'^ud position. These^ 
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".'T some anatomists that tliev have commonly seen these 

*, «/ «/ 

Yrrishero'ian bodies, and tha-t thev are not rare : but that sort 

O' ' 

of emdence counts for vo: a little. A really good anatomist in 
London lately told me iLat he had turned up these cartilages 
every non* and then^ and had pointed them out to his pupils. 
I submitted half-o-doz-^n specimens of the laiynx to him for 
exominationj and he told me that all^ without esceptioUj pos- 
sessed the cartilages of Wrisbei'g; and I found that he had 
all along been confounding those of Santorini with those of 
YL'isberg. i^Ian}’ of the fii*st anatomists have confounded the 
twOj or have thought the terms synonj'mous^ — I may cite the 
names of Cuvie}' and Wolff among others. On the other- 
handj their existence in man has been denied by a not less 
renowned anatomist than Cruveilhier. Can it be surprising, 
therefore, that mistakes should occur amongst those who have 
not made these particular pai-ts their siDecial study ? 

I will again repeat that these small bodies, the cartilages of 
vVrisberg, are either very minute and rudimentary, or wholly 
wanting in the white race •, whilst they are large and "well 
developed, and almost always present, in the black or coloured 


races. It may be mentioned, also, that I have dissected them 
in monkeys, in whom, even the smallest species, they are re- 
latively large in comparison to the size of their bodies ; and 
with the object of attracting attention to them in the quadru- 
maua, I exhibited specimens before the Pathological Society 
of London in March 1861, nearly four years ago. 

Those who argue that the black race are infeiior to the 


white, and approach the quadrumana in sr-- - ' ^ 

would naturally lay hold of what J mj seat, 

truth of this theorv, esneqm'’'' . P^ce up and down 

.•1 1 ,- -- -Jhder. A few minutes after 

that a crowd of persons had oolleotS t 
Ae door, and that I was the object of general astonishment 
oeemg my mistake, I blushingly resmned my seat To™' 
afterwards, several peonle cainp m-y + i ‘A ‘ 

matter with me, whether I was welll etc. ^ Tlie'^o-^^ 7"*^ 
thought I was deranged ; for to orieiitnl -n f peojDle 

W ent of his sensesLio: T 
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inaccessible to vision in tbe living, but now so readily seen 
tbat anyone with reasonable dexterity can investigate tbeni 
for bimself. 


I bave prepared, in a tabular form, all my recent examina- 
tions of black peojDle, witli tbe dates, country, — as near as 
could be made out, — and other little points of interest- Tbe 
number examined .bas been fifty-nine; and in all those in 
whom tbe insj^ection luas accomjjUsliecl vAihout ohstriiciion, tbe 
nnain features or peculiarities already dcscriloed were visible. 
' They were mostly made in tbe presence of third parties, who 
recognised especially tbe cartilages referred to, and who were 
greatly struck with tbe singular ajDpearance they presented. 
I am not unprepared with evidence of a more positive cha- 
racter j for in this jar is tbe larjmx of a ISTegro,'!^ which anyone 
desirous of doing so can examine for bimself. 


Tbe question might be asked, whether tbe larynx of tbe 
Negro more closely approximated tbe same organ in tbe 
quadrumana than it did in tbe white man. Without desiring 
to touch upon any of tbe controversial questions appertaining 
to tbe Negro, it might be answered in tbe affirmative, so far 
as tbe altered position of tbe ventricles and presence of tbe 
cartilages of Wrisberg relate to this question. But it bas 
been remarked by my friend, Mr. Canton, of tbe Charing Cross 
Hospital, tbat whilst external characters are carefully dwelt 
upon, not much attention bas been paid to tbe study of internal 


organs ; and be bas instanced tbe peculiarity of tbe origin of 
^tbe great vessels from tbe arch of tbe aorta in tbe Negro -as 

-d out by Mr. Nunn, such as exists in tbe 
and the insigni'nowAx-'J^-^less, even these arterial peculiarities 
votaries to occupy tbemici. -ffite man, although more common 
tbe name of Cod {ZiJer) an^'iiyin.is. w. 
surprise us to learn tbat tbe gTeater number^'df co'mpAby,- 


Soli Islam is a sect "wliicli originated, aljout tliixty years ago. Its founder, 
a Tadjik from Belkh, was desirous of opposing the ever increasing influence 
of the Nakishhendi. In this fraternity prevails the principle of communism 
and blood-relationship.- The Sofi Islamites wear a cap trimmed with fur, 
.oud are most frequently met with this side of the Ozus, as far as Herat, and 
also amongst the Turkomans. 
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Afiiccjn descent. IviiiGtGGu were from Africaj cliiefly from the 
vrestem coast, including Sierra Leone, Ashantee, Gold Coast, 
Gambia, and Senegal. Coe was from Nubia, another from 
Abvsoinia, and a third from the Cape de Yerde Islands. YLth 
regard to the last-named, he was a mulatto, probably in the 
eighth degree, and none of the characteristics of the Negro 
laiynx were observed in him. A dozen were from America, 
chiefl} the- southern states, in whom there might have been some 
mixed blood j but I would not speak positivel}’- on that j)oint. 

I he first fifteen in the table were p os if mortem inspections,” 
and of those, made in the earher years when I was a Univer- 
sity pupil, fortunately a few notes made at the time and care- 
iully preserved, enabled me to complete their description. 
Indeed, the skull oi the fii-st black which I ever examined is 
now exhibited, and it is typical of the race; he was from 
Ashantee, and I knew him personally for some years ; he died 
of pulmonary phthisis in 1813. As has been already stated, 
in general terms, what the result of my examinations has been, 

I shall do no more here than to refer to the table itself for the 
particular details presented by each black. 

It wiU probably be recollected, that the subject of this paper 
was brought by me before the zoological section of the British 
Association at Bath, in September last, and as imperfect 
notices oi it appeared m some of the daily and weekly journals 

received letters from various correspondents relative to my 
investigations. One only I shall notice here, in justice to the 
sagacity of the writer, who is Mr. Woolmer, siir-eon 71 
\\^arwick Square, Pimlico, a highly respectabi- - ^ 

profession. He had held it as a thee--" dancino 

the great gulf of separation betw / 
as well os tb.o VacCe a^croh-b , 


U.. i. 


feet ; =till, tfioy kept 


«'.i^j_toor. c,vduhLi. 


ust of them fell fainting to the 


It is the same with dervishism as ivith all other oriental 
institutions, customs, and manners; the farther wc penetrate 
towards the east, the greater is the purity with which they 
ha'sc been preserved. In Persia, the dennshes plav a much 
more important part than in Turkey; and in Central Asia, 
isolated as it has been for centuries from the rest of the world^ 
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about three years agOj is the following : — O^Dposite measure- 
ments,, producing similar results,, was a sufficient proof to the 
lecturer’s mind that a distinctness of race ought not to be 
sought for in the skull. In the ojnnion of the lecturer it may 
rather he found in the organs of sjjceclij^ 

What Mr. Woolmer’s reasons may be for the adoption of 
his theory are unknown to me, for he has not stated them in 
the abstract of his lecture ; but I give him the full benefit of 
a notice in this place, not that I have in any way sought for 
evidence to draw a distinction between the races of mankind, 
as- 1 have already taken occasion to remark. Nor am I pre- 
pared at present to enter into the question as to the differences 
•in phonation between the black and white races respectively, 
from the existing difierences in the form of their larynx. But 
I would state my behef that the black has the power of making 
a louder bellowing noise than the white man, from some pho- 
netic experiments which I endeavoured to carry out, with the 
laryngeal mirror in the^mouth, during the period of examina- 
tion. And if I might clraw any inference, it would be that 
vocalisation is less perfect, less sustainable, and more easily 
weakened, than in the white man. 


In travelling ^ 

peaceful caravan or a ban-.-, 
travel through Kirguese or 

this class of people, who from a strong inclination' to "uc 
thing, follow a trade which, throughput the east, is considered 
respectable, viz., that of a mendicant. All they have to 

* Kalenter is a corruption of tlie old Persian Kelanter (the most powerful). 
In Eastern Persia the title is still given to the judges of villages. 

t Kuddus (HungarianV Kodxis, beggar) is derived from Kud, to become 
mad : thus the Arabs call the dervishes M edgnun, i. e., insane. 
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institutions,, customs^ and manners ; the farther we penetrate 
towards the east, the greater is the purity with which they 
have been preserved. In Persia, the dervishes play a much 
more important part than in Turkey; and in Central Asia, 
isolated as it has been for centuries from the rest of the world. 
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In travellino’ .’-1 ^ ^ , 

peaceful caravan or a ban ^ 

travel tlirougli Kirguese or 'I’nl x? ^ ^ ^ " -P 
tHs class of people^ wlio from a strong inclination to no xx^- 
tilings follow a trade wHcli^ tlirougliout tlie east^ is considered 
respectable^ viz.^ tbat of a mendicant. All tliey Lave to 

KaUnter is a corruption of tlie old Persian Kelanter (the most powerful). 
In Eastern Persia the title is still given to the judges of villages. 

t Kuddus (Hungarian, Kodus, beggar) is derived from Kud, to become 
mad: thus the Arabs call the dervishes Mcdgnun, i. e., insane. 


'’•■ Mother from Tinnch country; father fi-om Shcrbro country. 
The italics mean slight in degree. 
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iimu,, Jjembc- mi the Hungarian Academy. (Trans- 
lated bv Bertholi SeemaxXj Pb.D.^ Y.P.A S L ) 

(.7cac7 Fclrua'nj 14, 1S65.) 

The dci-rish is the veritable personification of eastern life 
I lioness, :aaat.c,sm, and slovenliness are the features wM 
liim are regarded as virtues, and \vbicb evorvvdicre m-P 
presented by him as such. Idleness is e.vcnsed bv allusion to' 
human rmpotence; fanaticisur explained as eJhns^Z ° 
lebgiou; and slorenliucss instified br fbp a c i /• 

mortals to strugsrie ao-aiust fate If til P””' 

pean civilisation- over ftat of the P 

estab!i.shed,. I shoull almost be ’till 11“? 

'vho, dad m tatters and cosverine- in a Y ° "Imoish, 

hoildiug, Shon-s by the tminhle Tn his ellhe hll ‘'“"I 

enjoys. ^ dgnj^t , that l 

placiditv in all his actious^l n-l7 n that face I — what a 

Ltween this plme “ndl t “ 

civilisationT “>• European 

which I made of course tl.e e 7 “ *’''® ’“'takon of 

forget one dayatHer.at wLen, XTrefle“lHel’““ 

Ir fls"““''“' ‘7 I been eol" , 

the old ruins which galllSrof them fell fainting to the 

ci.'-^n? tvhp J'.-.ar-- 

,.ne dervishism as with all ol*er^oriental 

institutions, customs, and manners; the fart “ 

To tee~" Clrlte^lslll ^ mu7 

mle important part than in Turkey; and in Centeal Asia, 
isolated L it has been for centuries from the rest of the world. 
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in view, suddenly leaves liis seat to jjace uji and down a 
room. 

As tlie dervisli represents the general cliaractcr, so lie does 
the different peoples of the East. It is true, Mohammedanism 
enforces the dogma, El Islam milleti wadihnn,^^ all Islamites 
are one nation hut the on’o-in and home of the different sects 

^ O 

are easilj^ recognised. Bektashi, Mevlevi, and Eiifai, are prin- 
cipally natives of Turke}'’; hecauso Bcktash, the enthusiastic 
founder of the Janissaries, and Molla Djelaleddin Bnmi, the 
great poet of the Mesuevi, lived and are buried in Tnrke}'. 
The Kadrie and Djelali are most frequently met with in Arabia ; 
the Oveisi and JSFurbakhschi Nimetullahi in Persia; the 
Khibali and Zahibi in India; and the Nakischebendi and 
Sofi Islam in Central Asia.'*^ The members of the different 
fraternities are bound together b}’- very close ties ; apprentices 
[murid) and assistants [Jchalfa) have to yield implicit obedience 
to the chief [inr), who has an unlimited power over the lift 
and property of his brethren. But these fraternities do not 
in the least trouble ^lemselves about secret political or social 
objects, as is sometimes asserted in Europe by enthusiastic 
travellers, who will even have discovered freemasons amongst 
the Bedouin tribes of the Great Desert. The dervishes are 
the monks of Islaniism; the spirit which created and sustains 
them is that of religions fanaticism ; and they differ from each 
other only by the manner in which they demonstrate their 
enthusiasm. For instance, whilst one of their religions orders 
commends constant pilgrimages to the tombs of saints ; the 
..foi'uo ^own stringent rules for reflection on divine infinity 
In travelling Qf existence ; a third compels his 

peaceful caravan or a ban- qyes^ day and night, with repeating 
travel through Kirguese or - and it cannot 

this class of people, who from a strong inclination tb''u^ 
thing, follow a trade which, throughout the east, is considered 
respectable, viz., that of a mendicant. All they have to 

Kalenter is a corruption of tlie old Persian Kelanter (the most powerful). 

In Eastern Persia the title is still given to the judges of villages. 

t Kuddus (Hungarian, Kodxis, beggar) is derived from Eud, to become 
mad : thus the Arabs call the dervishes M edjnun, i. c., insane. 

C 
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Ii}i« coiiiiiniiilly b- -'ii '••illinjr out with all its mig'hl, ^‘^Yn 
liu ! Ya liaklc ! La‘ hW 5 illr l.’j !'' aro soi'/cil willl^/c'hV/^/>// 
irc/iii 'I’lio nrMinfit'*:: ' hi.- cdridition j «■>, carried 

away l>y divine love, o.* .fino- in i-rslapy. A person to wlioni 
thi>< foriinialc even: a]»pens, ft»r as such it is regarded, 
IS onwied Ijy evoryho''v, and, a*- long as it lasts, the sick and 
the inaiinod, :md hrm ii women, trv io irct in his immediate 
jiivsiufe. taking hold of hi-: dre-"-, as the mere toneh of it is 
}:U]i])fi'ed io liave heading ]M»wer. 

AVhai the dervishes are able To do dnrinirlho ecstasy caused 
by ZIhr. ] luid once an opportnniry of witnessing in Samar- 
kand. In Dehbid, close to the tomb of the !^^akhdnn Aazaram, 
one of thc'so howling companies had gronjicd themselves around 
the jn'r (chief) of thar district. At first they contented them- 
selves with rc])tating the formnlas in a natural tone t*f voice, 
andalinit.-'t in measured time. The chief was lo<t in the deepest 
thought ; all eyes were fixed upon Itim ; all ears listcjied atten- 
tively; and every motion of Ids head, or every breath that was 
audible encouraged his follower.s to utter wilder tind louder ojacn- 
latious. At last, he seemed to awake from his sleejdikc reflections, 
and as soon as ho raised his head, all the dervi.'shcs jumped up 
from their seats like possessed beings. 'J’hc eircle wa.s broken, 
and the dili'eront members bcguu to dance in undulatinGf mo- 
lion ; but hardly did the chief stand upon his feet, than the 
entliusia'JTic dancers became .so terribly excited, that I who 
had to imitate all ihoir wild antics, became almo'^t frightened. 
They were Hying about, constantly dancing, to the right and 
to left, hither and thither; sonic leaving the soft meadot f 
getting- uijon the rough stones, constantlr, d-juiy » ncy kept 
the blood began to run freely from tllcm loll fainting to the 
on their mad At^ioitement 


towavas tlae cast, the to toihos play a much 

have been preserved. In J ^ Central Asia, 
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. this fraternity is still in full vigour^ and exercises a great influ- 
ence njDon society. In my Travels” I have frequently allndcd 
to the iDosition occupied hy the Ischav, or secular priests^, in 
Central Asia. Their influence may he called a fortunate one^ 
opposite to the fearful tyranu}^ existing in these countries. This 
is the reason vd)_y everyone occupies himself with I'cligion^ — 
everyone tries to pass himself ofl’as a worker of miracles {EJiJl 
Keramet) j or_, if he fails in that, endeavours to he recognised 
as a saint [Yelh, Ullah). Tlmse who make the interpretation 
of the sacred writings their business, are great rh'als of the 
Ischans, who, by the mysticism by which the}" surround them- 
selves, enjoy a great share of popular esteem. Tlio native of 
Central Asia, as the wildest child of Arabia, is more easily 
imposed upon by magic formulas and similar Jiociis-'pocns, than 
by books. He ma^^ dfspense with the services of a ivolhth, 
but he cannot do without an IscJiaa, whose blessing ( faiilia), 
or breath (liafesi), is rcc|uirecl wlien he sots out on one of his 
predatory expeditions, and upon which ho looks as a talismanic 
power when moving ab^->t his herds, his tent, or the wilds of 
the desert. 

After the Ischans, the most intero.sting class arc the mendi- 
cant dervishes [Kalcniev'i'), whom the Kirgiicsc and Tinkomans 
call Knchishf or Dtvane (insane). In the whole of the great- 
deserts which stretch from the eastern bonndaiacs of China to 
the Caspian Sea, it is only these people who, in their raggctl 
dress, are able to move about unmolested. They do not take 
any notice of the differences of tribe or family ; and the mighty 
words Jaghi or II (friend or foe) have to them no meauino'. 
In travelling along, they join whomsoever they meet, be it a 
peaceful caravan or a band of robbers. The dervishes who 
travel through Kirguese or Turkoman steppes arc generally 
this class of people, who from a strong inclination to do no- 
thing, follow a trade which, throughout the east, is considered 
respectable, -yiz., that of a mendicant. All the}'- have to 

* Kalenter is a corruption of tlie old Persian Kclanier (the most powerful). 
In Eastei’n Pei’sia the title is still given to the judg’es of villag'es. 

t Kuddus (Hungarian; ITddtts, beggar) is derived from Kud, to become 
mad: thus the Arabs call the dervishes Medjtmn, i. e., insane. 
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acquire are a few prayers and a certain power of mimicryj with 
wliicli tlie cliironiantic feats are performed j and I liave never 
seen a nomad wlio Las not been moy-Ml wLen Lo found Limself 
in tlie close jiresence of one of tlicse long'-liaired^ barelieadedj 
and barefooted deiuuslieSj wLo, with liis fiery eyes^ stared Lard 
at tLe son of tlie desort_, and^ wLilst sLalcing Lis 
Lowled a wild ‘‘ Ja hn 

TLe arrival of one of tLese fakirs in a lonely group of tents 
is regarded as a joyful evenL almost as a festival j it is of 
especial importance in tLe eyes of tLe women • and tLe lime 
of Lis arrival is differently inteipreted. Early in tLe morning 
it signifies tLe Lappy birlL of a camel or a Lorse ; at noon^ a 
quarrel between Lusband and wife ; and in tLe eveniuof, a 
good proposal of mai’riage to tLe marriageable daugliters. 
TLe dervisL is generally taken in Land by tlic Aromen, and is 
well supplied witL tLe best tbiugs tLe tent contains^ in Lopes 
tliat Le may be tempted to produce from beneatL Lis tattered 
dress some glass beads, or otlicr talisman. Alms, AvLicL 
amongst tLe nomads seldom consist of money, arc rarely de- 
nied to Lim, and Lo often receives an old carpet, a few Land- 
fuls of cameTs-Lair or avooI, or an old garment. He may also 
stop AvitL tlie family for days, and move about witL it witLout 
Lis presence becoming a burden. If tLe dervisL possesses 
musical talent, i. c., is able to sing a few songs, and accompany 
Limself on tLe two-stringed instrument called (hifara, Le is 
made mucL of, and Las tLe greatest diflBculty in getting away 
from Lis Lospitable Lo.st. 

It is very seldom tliat dervisLes are insulted or ill-treated ; 
tLis, Lowover, is said to be tlie case amongst tLe Turkomans. 
wLose rapacity, knowing no bounds, promjits tliem to com- 
mit incredible acts of cruelty. A dervisL from Bokliara, of 
robust frame and dark curly Lair, wLom I met at IMaymcnc,' 


Kcshl-ul is a vessel foiined of half a cocoa-nut [prohablj- some kind of 
gourd, as cocoa-nuts do not grow inland. — B. S.], the vade-mecum of the 
dervishes, in which he plunges all the food he has collected together hy 
hegging, whether dry or fluid, sweet or sour. Such a dish of tutti-frutti would 
but iU suit our gastronomers; and yet, how delicious it tasted to me after a 
long day’s march ! 
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told me that a Telke-Turkoman^ prompted by the thirty 
ducats ■which his athletic figure promised to fetch in the slave- 
marketj made him a prisoner_, to sell him a few days afterwards. 

I pretended/^ my colleague continued^ to be quite uncon- 
cerned^ and repeated the Zilcr and Tcshih whilst shaking my 
iron chains. The time was fast approaching when I was to bo 
taken to the marketj when suddenl}^ the wife of the robber of 
my liberty and iierson was taken ill. This j^revented him from 
starting. He seemed to see in it the finger of God, and 
began to be pensive, when his favourite horse, refusing to eat 
his food, showed signs of illness.^^ This was enough. The 
robber was so frightened that he removed the chains from his 
prisoner, and returned to him the things he had robbed him 
of, begging him to leave his tent as soon as possible. Whilst 
the Turkoman iinjiatiently awaited the departure of the omin- 
ous beggar, the latter fumbled about his dress, and pretended 
that he had lost a comb which his chief had given him as a 
talisman on the road, and without which he could not do a 
single step. The nomad returned in great haste to the place 
where the plunder had been kept, and as the comb did not 
turn up, he became still more frightened, and promised the 
dervish the price of twenty combs if he would only do a single 
step beyond the boundary of his tent. The cunning Bokharite 
saw he was master of the situation; ho pretended to be incon- 
solable about the lost property, and declared that now he should 
have to remain for years in the tent. Imagine the confusion 
of the deceived and superstitious robber ! Like a madman, 
he ran about asking his neighbour for advice. Formal nego- 
tiations were now commenced with the dervish, to whom, 
finally, a horse, a dress, and ten ducats were j)Fesented, to 
make up for the loss of the comb, and on condition that he 
should leave a tent whose proprietor will probably think twice 
before he ventures again upon molesting a travelling dervish. 

Besides the dervishes who, as physicians, miracle-working 
saints, or aimless vagabonds, are wandering about in Central 
Asia, there is -a. class caMed Klianha Qieshin^ or convent dwellers, 
who always wish to appear as the poorest, and are, without 
doubt, the most contemptible fellows in the world. ’ Generally 

c 2 
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spcakiDgj tlic}' arc ojiinm -eaters, vlio bj tlicir excessive iiltli, 
skcletou-like body, and friglitfnlly disiorted features, present a 
most repulsive appearance. Tlic vorst is that they do not 
confine tlicmselves to practising iliis fearful vice tlicmsclvcs, 
but v'itli a singular persistcnc}* endeavour to make converts 
amongst all classes, and, supporicd by tlic want of spirituous 
drinks, they succeed but too frcfjuently in their wicked at- 
tempts. ■\^liat surprised me most was that these wretches 
were regarded as cmincnlly religious, and thought that from 
their love to God and the Prophet thc}" had become mad, 
and stupefied themselves in order that, in their excited 
state, they might be nearer the beings whom they loved so 
Avcll. 

Speaking of dervishes, we may mention a class of hypocrites 
who, under the pretence of cariying out sacred vows, indulge 
in their desire in travel, and after their return assume, under 
the title of Hadji, pilgrim, authority and a good social ])ositioD. 
The Koran says, lltiljii nh’ Jn’ih uin) lyii-itiaivii = 

'^wander to my house [hiroha) if circumstances permit. These 
‘^circumstances'’ arc reduced to the following seven conditions 
by the commentators. I'he pilgrimage must be undertaken — 
1 . ith sufficient mt)ney for travelling ex])cnses. 2. In bodilv 
health. 3. In an unmarried stale. -1-. '\’\ ithotii Icavinsf debts 
behind. 5. In lime oi peace. 0. Overland, and without dane’or. 
/. And by persons vho have arn’vcd at the age of puberty. 
That our good Tartars ill observe these conditions will be 
evident to all who have some idea about the countries situated 
between the Oxus and Taxartes. In Persia, people go to 
Kcrbela, Mc.shed or Mekka, only when sufficient funds enable 
them to do so comiortablv. In Central Asia, on the contrarv. 
it is always the poorest class who undertake pilgrimages. A 
certain taste for adventure, coupled Avith I’cligious enthusiasm, 
arc the motives which prompt the inhabitants of Central 
Asia to start from the remote cast for the tomb of their 
prophet. True, they do not sutler any material losses, for 
beggar’s bag is a money-bag” ; but they frequently lose vffiat is 
most precious to them, — their lives ; as eveiy year at least one- 
third of the pilgrims from Turkestan die from sheer exposure 
to the climate. 
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This sacred or profane desire to travel braves all danger j 
this vag'ue thought of tearing himself away from his family, 
friends, and countrymen to sec the wide world, surrounds 
the hadjis with a certain poetiy. I had lived weeks with 
my companions, and yet it always interested me to behold 
them, palm-staff in hand, as a sacred memento of Arabia, 
vigorously making their way through the deep sand or mud. 
They were returning happily to their homes; but how 
many did I meet who only commenced tlicir long and tedious 
journey; and yet, they were equally happy. On my road 
from Samarkand to Teheran, I had as a companion a native 
of Chinese Tartary, who, in total ignorance of the route 
he had to take, asked me every evening, even when wo 
were yet at kfeshed, whether wo should sec to-moiiow, oi 
at the farthest after to-morrow, the minarets of Mekka. The 
poor fellow had no idea of how much he would have to endure 
before he reached his destination. However, this should not 
surprise us when we remember that, during the iiiino of the 
crusades, so many honest Teutons undertook a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, and /-.fter two or three days’ journey, hoped to 
behold the walls of Jerusalem.* 

The routes to Arabia, adopted by the pious Tartars, are the 
following: — 1. Yarkand, b Kihan, Tibet, and Ivnslimir. 2. 
Through Southern Siberia, Kaiyan, and Constantinople. 3. 
Through Afghanistan and India to Hjedda. 4. Through Persia, 
Bagdad, and Damascus. None of these routes is comfort- 
able ; and the amount of danger to be incurred depends very 
mnch upon the season of the year, and the political state 
of the countries through which they pass. The travellers 
form themselves into large or small companies, and elect a 
chief {Ghaush) from amongst themselves, who also fills amongst 
them the office of Imam (the person who first says the prayers 


^ Sgg Nogi’SgIVs CrBscli’iclitc fuf Tdchtevscli'iilcn j "wliOEilso statGSj tlifit iua<iiy 
pilgrims, ignorant of tliG road, allowGd thomsGlvos to be led by a frightened 
goose wMcb ran before them. 

t From Tarkend (Jarkend) to Kilian, on- the boundary line, are three days 
journey; from thence by way of Tagarma and Kadun to Ihibet, twenty 
days ; and thence to Kashmii*, fifteen days. 
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to be repeated by tbe rest)^ and wbo enjoys a considerable 
superiority over Ms companions. A visit to tbe Kaaba and 
tbe tomb of tbe Prophet (wbicb may be paid at any season) 
is not so mncb tbe culminating' point of tbe wbole pilgrimage 
as tbe ascent of Mount Arafat. Tbis can be made only once 
a year j viz.j on tbe Kurban festival (lOtb Zil^ P[idji)j-wbicb is 
notMng more or less than tbe sacrifice of Abrabam and Isaac 
dramatised. All those who have taken part in tbis festival and 
have joined in tbe cry^ LeheiJc Allah ! “ Command^ 0 Grod 
(in allusion to Abrabam^s implicit obedience) are regarded as 
g’enuine badjis, Tbis cry of ^‘^Lebeik! liebeik uttered at 
tbe most solemn moment of tbe wbole pilgrimage^ seems also 
to leave tbe deepest impression upon tbe pilgrim himself. My 
travelling companions^ Avbenever they became excited or were 
in a happy mood of mind, always alluded to it ; and tbe still- 
ness of tbe Tartaric deserts was often broken by tbis memento 
of tbe stony districts of Arabia. 

However painful and heart-rending may be separation from 
borne, when so long and dangerous a journe}’’ has to jie 
undertaken, tbe joy which tbe badjis experience on their re- 
turn, fully counterbalances it. Friends and relations, informed 
of bis near arrival, go out to meet them several days in ad- 
imnce. Hymns are sung, and tears of joy are shed when tbe 
badji makes bis entry into bis native jDlace. Everyone 
AA^'ants to embrace him, to touch him j tlie atmosphere of holy 
places still surrounds him, — tbe dust of Mecca and Medina 
still covers bis garments. In Central Asia, tbe badji is held in 
much greater esteem than in any other Mohammedan country. 
It has cost Mm much to obtain tbis dignity ; but be is amply 
repaid. Eespectecl and supported by bis feUow citizens, be is 
better protected against tbe tyranny of tbe governments than 
any other citizen. Tbe title of a hadjU’ is a patent of nobility 
AAMicb, during bis lifetime, be parades on bis seal, after death, 
on bis tombstone. 

Tbe badjis — of course such as are not mere beggars, — often 
transact, during their pious pilgrimage, a little commercial 
business. Eem iicljaret hen ziaret, commerce and pilgrimage 
together’^ are not allowed by their religion; but nobody 
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seems to have any pricks of conscience in taking to his co- 
religionist in Arabia a few articles from distant Tnrkomania. 
The products of Bockhara and other holy places of Central 
Asia are in high esteem amongst the people of Arabia ; besides 
everybody wishes to show a hadji some favour^ and is easily 
induced to pay double the value for any article offered. 
This small trade is carried on between the easternmost point 
of Islamitic Asia to the Galata bridge of Constantinople. 
Amongst the crowd of that famous capital^ one often sees a 
Tartar whose features contrast as strongly with the rest of the 
population as the colours of his silk kerchiefs differ from 
those of our European manufacture. Eine ladies seldom be- 
come purchasers of such articles ; but frequently one sees old 
matrons^ inspired by feelings of piety, paying a good price for 
them, pressing and rubbing them hard upon their faces and 
foreheads, and, repeating aloud Allahumu sella, ! continue their 
walk. 

That the ready sale of the exported articles deads to the 
importation of similar merchandise, needs no confirmation. 
No hadji leaves the holy j)laces without making some pur- 
chases. At Mecca he lays in a stock of scents, dates, rosaries, 

> and combs, but especially water Irom the sacred well called 
Zemzem.* In Tambu and Djidda are bought European goods ; 
these consist of penknives, scissors, needles, thimblets, etc., 
and go by the name of IfaU Istamhul (Stamboul goods), as 
the unbelieving Franks must not obtain credit for anything. 
Aleppo and Damascus enjoy the reputation of supplying the 
best misvah, a fibrous root, used as tooth-brushes by all 
pious Moslems. In Bagdad is bought a hirhia of camePs 
hair, and made at this place of superior quality. It is this 
kind of garment which the Prophet is said to have worn next 
to his skin. Finally, in Persia ink-powder, and pens made of 


^ Zemzem is tlie name of a famous well on tlie road, of miraculous power, 
tlie water of wliich. is exported in small vessels to all Islamitic countries, as 
a single drop of it, taken just at the moment of death, frees from five 
hundred years of purgatory. The origin of the well is ascribed to Ismael, 
who, after being left behind by Hagar, stamped his little foot, and made the 
well spring up. 
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canesj are purcliased. In Central Asia^ all tkese articles are 
great curiosities; and tliey are pcid for handsomely; partly 
from necessity; partly from religious motives. 

Generally speaking; a caravan of liadjis — I mean one vrkose 
character has been well inquired into — are the best travel- 
ling companions in Central Asia; or rather the whole of 
the east; provided one can manage to agree with them. 
With x’egard to the travelling necessaries; the hadji is well 
supplied ; and it was always sui’prising to me to see how a 
maU; who had only one poor donkey he could call his owU; 
made a displa}’ of a separate tea-service-'" (a la Tartare), pillou- 
apparatus, and carpet; when arrived at the station at which we 
halted. Is obod^’- is more clever than a hadji in the negotiation 
with the people he has to deal vdth; be they believers or unbe- 
lievers; nomads or agricultural tribes. A hadji may be converted 
into anything; he being thoroughly penetrated bj' the principle; 
“ Si fuerls Itouupj’ Instead of being cast down and gloomy, 
as his ragged exterior would lead one to suppose, he is of a 
merry dispostiou, and during the long marches the greaj^est 
saint and miracle-worker occasionally indulges in a profane 
joke. The comicalify of these generally serious faces has 
often made me forget the privations which I was myself under- 
going. 


The tea-service consists of a can-lihe vessel, made of copi^er, and is, 
next to the Koran, the most indispensable vade-mecum of every travelling 
Tartar ; even the poorest beggar carries it, suspended by the handle, about 
with him. 
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III. — Some Memarlis on the Origin, Manners, Customs, and 

Superstitions of the GalUnas People of Sierra Leone. 
By J. M. HAimrSj P.R.G-.S., F.A.S.L. 

The tribe or people now known under tire name of “ Gallinas/^ 
in consequence of tbeir being located upon the banks of the 
river so cab'' . by the Spanish and Portuguese slave- trader Sj 
appears ^ De an offshoot of the grCc Mandingo nation ; and 
from wnat I have gathered in conversation with the elders of 
the tribe^ I should imagine that they migrated from the in- 
terior beyond the Koronkho country to the seaboard^ about 
two hundred years ago. 

It is not easy to ascertain the precise cause of^ their starting 
on this journey^ but it was most probably undertaken for the 
purpose of enriching themselves by the plunder of the people 
whom they encountered on their route^ as they carried terror 
into all the countries traversed' by them, ca^Dturing small 
towns and unprotected villages, and spreading desolation 
wherever they passed. They might also have been originally 
actuated by religious motives, and a desire to proseljffise the 
the heathen tribes which lay between their own country and 
the sea. But whatever was the original motive of their under- 
taking such a journey, it is certain that the ancestors of the 
actual inhabitants of the Grallinas country forced their way 
through some two hundred and fifty miles of country, march- 
ing from town to town, allowing such of the inhabitants as 
chose to do so to join them, and become amalgamated with 
them, and making slaves of those who refused to join, them, 
either for their own use, or to be sent back as slaves to the 
country from which the emigrants started. By these means 
gathering strength and numbers as they proceeded, they be- 
came very numerous, and eventually reached the coast at Cape 
Mount. 
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At tlie period of tlieir advent to this place;, tlie natives of 
Cape Mount had, according to trac'ation, suffered much from 
the ravao-es of an enormous boa constrictor, and applied to 
the head vrar-man, or leader of the nevr comers, to assist them 
in getting rid of the monster, promising him a handsome 
reward if successful. The chief undertook the enterprise, 
and slew the reptile ; for which exploit he was made to assume 
its name, and received a more substantial remuneration in the 
shape of a wife, and the land on the Gallinas river, with the 
islands in the lagune at the bar. 

The account which they give of this adventure, and of their 
migration from the interior, do not seem by any means im- 
probable, and are in accordance with the present habits of the 
Gallinas people ; as even now parties of young men frequently 
start off to any place in the vicmity, when war breaks out 
amongst their neighbours, and offer their services to either 
side, with a view to enrich themselves by capturing prisoners, 
of whom they make slaves, and carry back with them to their 
own homes. It is also the practice of the coast people when 
any dispute arises, to send messengers and presents some 
one of the chiefs in the interior, asking his assistance to hght 
against any particular people. This chief then makes known 
to his family that a messenger has come to buy war,'^ and 
that he has agreed to espouse the cause of those seeking his 
aid. This is enough ; for the people are only too glad of an 
opportunity of plundering, and are by no means particular as 
to the cause of quarrel, nor which side they take in settling 
it ; and when once they are induced to set out and proceed to 
the coast, they are frequently more trouble to their friends 
^pro than to their enemies. As a rule, they are arrant 

cowards; and after making a great parade and blustering 
about what they will do when they start, they require their 
chief to make a sacrifice to ensure their success, when, ha-frng 
eaten up nearly everything he and his people have, they pro- 
ceed to “ pull country fashion,"" as they term it ; that is, to go 
through a ceremony, similar to fortune-telHng or divination, 
to ascertain the period ordained by the fates as most propitious 
for making their attack upon the barricade of their enemy. 
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This ceremony is frequently performed by a Mohammedan, 
who pretends to have gained his knowledge from what is writ- 
ten in the Koran, which he professes to read and study very 
devoutly for some time beforehand, and then asserting that he 
has had a dream, states that it will be necessary to make a 
sacrifice, consisting of such things as a white sheep with two 
black spots, a blye of rice, and a piece of white cloth. The 
sheep is killed in some sacred place ; the warriors smear them- 
selves with the blood, then cook the meat with the rice, which 
they devour, and proceed to make a night of it, yelling and 
dancing t^ meir hearts^ content. This is occasioually varied 
by som' of the warriors, who ^‘'pull kootoo that is make a 
display of their valour by fighting with an imaginary enemy. 
In this way, one of them will work himself into a high state 
of excitement, and rush into the centre of a ring’, where about 
a dozen others, armed with muskets (of course not loaded), 
swords, knives, etc., appear to be attempting to conquer this 
one man, who however, as a matter of course, is allowed to 
come off the victor ; when he commences to improvise a song, 
in which he proclaims and glorifies the valour of his chief, 
boasts of what he will do, and what trophies he will bring 
back, etc., etc., ad libitum. The scene is repeated in succession 
by each man ^ o has any claim to the name of warrior. This, 
with dancing, is kept up until their supply of rum is finished, 
and they, becoming tired out, drop off to sleep. 

When the medicine-man finds that he can obtain nothing 
more from them without a show of work, he starts them off to 
the attack. They scatter in the bush, and work their way in 
small |)arties to some place in the neighbourhood of the town 
to be assaulted, when they arrange the order of batfcle, and 
generally send some lads up to the stockade, who attempt to 
scale it, so as to discover if the offenders are asleep, or not 
upon the watch ; in which case, the warriors proper then come 
up and get into the stockade, when, by rushing about fin a 
frantic manner from one side to the other, and cutting anyone 
whom they may encounter, they cause a panic amongst the 
enemy, who evacuate the stockade, and there being no resist- 
ance, the assailants are very brave, and chop away right and 
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left. After all the fighting men have bolted^ they commence 
making prisoners, -^y man, ■vromrji, or child seized becomes 
the slave of the captor, and it frequently ha]3pens that those 
who do the least fighting obtain the most plunder. 

The battle being at an end, the younger individuals of the 
party are set on the watch, whilst the warriors collect the 
prisoners and booty. On the other hand, it most often is the 
case, that the inhabitants of the town which is the object of 
the attack, are on the alert, and the watch gives the alarm if 
any unusual noise is heard in the bush, in which case the in- 
tended assailants run off and declare the war spoilt, saying, 
that their sacrifice was unsuccessful, and they return home to 
go through the same ceremony again ; and this sort of thing 
continues until both sides are tired of the war and have 
nothing left worth plundering, when the hired mercenaries go 
back to their own country, generally cariying with them into 
slavery as many of their friends as of their foes ; for when the 
war is over and they start homeward, “ all is fish that comes 
to their net.-’'’ 

The Galliuas people, as well as their neighbours, shOw con- 
siderable ingenuity in the construction of the stockades a^ove 
mentioned, which are generally square, with a small tower at 
each coi'ner, with loopholes for musketry, or, if they have them, 
they mount a few small cannon, to command each angle. The 
fences are made of live-sticks, planted about three inches apart, 
and which take root quickly ; these have other sticks bound 
across them horizontally Avith a very strong and pliable vine ; 
these horizontal sticks are two or three feet aboA*e each other 
on the fence, which is about eight feet in height ; at the 
top of the fence they place wicker- AA^'ork, to prevent the enemy 
from jumping over. A second fence, of similar construction, 
but AArith the sticks nearer together, is placed about sis feet 
Avithin the first; and there is sometimes a third fence, >^ut 
farther in the intei’ior; where suitable wood is not easily 
obtainable, walls of solid mud or clay are substituted for 
fences ; in this case the mud is first well kneaded and made 
into balls, which are then placed in position and left to dry, 
after Avhich they are plastered over and made smooth (I have 
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seen lionses lonilt in tliis way wliicli -would support an upper 
story, and after standing some time, -would become like a piece 
of solid masonry); but usually, when tbeir fortifications (if 
they deserve tlie name) are constructed in tbis manner, tliey 
have a trencb or ditch between the two walls. Such stockades, 
as I have attempted to describe, if defended by determined 
men, well armed, and with a good supply of ammunition, are 
exceedingly difficult of capture by such ill-org-anised soldiers 
as are brought against them.^ I knew an.instance in which a 
stockade, a-^ , cown called Sourah, defended by klohammedans, 
SLiccessfi ■ xy resisted an attack for several days, when the be- 
siegers had recourse to fire, and so burned the garrison alive,' 
for not one of them would surrender. 

The Gallinas people still sometimes use bows and arrows, and 
appear to have retained many of the customs and habits of 
their ancestors, who I have little doubt were pure Man dingoes. 

Some persons think the Gallinas are identical with the Veys; 
but this, I think, is a mistake, as in my opinion the Ve}’- nation 
is confined to the district between Capes Mount and Mesnrado ; 
however, the G-allinas j)eoj)le sjieak the Yey language, from 
mixing with their neighbours. I think that the Yey language 
is really a d3;'’ect of the Mandingd, as is also the Soosoo, as 
the Mandingo is a bastard Arabic. I consider the history 
of the Gallinas tribe to be very interesting; and there can 
be no doubt that they are strangers to the country which 
they now possess and inhabit, as I have heard all their tra- 
ditions related by King Sandfish, who was probably fully one 
hundred and twenty years old when he died in 1862. I have 
also seen the graves of the men of the tribe first esta- 
blished themselves on the coast, concerning whom I could, if 
the limits of this paper would ]oermit, furnish further in- 
formation. 

These people have apparently, for many years, acted as bro- 
kers to the slave-dealers, and for a long period depended entirely 
upon the slave-trade for means of obtaining food, clothing, 
etc,, etc, ; and it is only within the last few years that they 
have turned their attention to work, in the same manner Boom 
people do ; when first I went to reside in the Sherbro, in 
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1855j the rice purchased in the Bagroo, JoLig^ and Boom, 
was taken to the G-allinas people fqr sale, as the latter never 
grew enough provisions for themselves. The soil of the G-al- 
linas country is sandy, barren, and unfit for cultivation •, and it 
is a mistake to suppose, as some do, that this country produces 
any article of export, for it is the Grim country on the one side, 
and Goorah on the other, where the produce is collected. The 
cloths are made principally in Eassy, and find their way down 
to the coast as a medium of exchange for salt and other com- 
modities. There are very many of the Gallinas people who 
carve wood, palm-nuts, etc., and who make wooden spoons and 
plates as well as iron-work of different kinds. 

As a rule, the Gallinas people are inveterate gamblers ; they 
play various games, the pi’incipal one being called by them vjarri, 
but it is common to nearly all parts of Africa under different 
names. It is plaj^ed with a board having twelve holes, and 
forty-eight seeds. One of these boards I have the pleasure of 
presenting to the museum of the Anthropological Society of 
London, which will show the style of carving executed by the 
Gallinas people. They have many other games besides ivarri; 
and they frequently play until they have lost everything they 
possess, even placing their wives and children in pledge, and, 
as a last resource, stake their own liberty on the chances of 
the game. 

Although really possessing no definite form of religion of 
their own, the Gallinas all, more or less, profess Mohamme- 
danism ; and the chiefs usually send their sons into the interior 
for several years to learn the Mandingo tongue. They are 
excessively superstitious, and have almost unlimited belief and 
confidence in anything made by any bookmen ; that is, peoj)le 
who have a written language, as Mohammedans, or Europeans, 
Americans, etc. Of this weakness and credulity the Moham- 
medans take advantage, and make charms by writing c\few 
words from the Koran on paper or parchment, which they 
sew up in cloth, or put in goat or sheep horns, and cover 
them with leather. These charms can of course be made to 
counteract any evil influence according to the wish of the pur- 
chasers j and some are supposed to have the virtue of resisting 
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lead or steely but generally tbe wearers or possessors object to 
bave tbe test applied by a white man^ as they say be is a 
bookman. Another indisjoensable requisite is that tbe wearer 
should be in fighting trim^ and place implicit confidence in tbe 
cbarm^ as a want of faith entirely destroys its efiicacy. Sin- 
gularly enough^ they bold a crucifix to be tbe most efficient 
cbarm^ which is localty called a balsam^ and they imagine that 
with this on their person nothing can harm them ; this is 
doubtless Aved from their seeing the Portuguese slavers 
constant’^ wearing a crucifix, as they supjDose for protection. 

One of the most noteworthy of their institutions is the 
jporra, which, under different names is, I believe, common to 
most parts of Africa. Amongst the Gallinas, the jjarra is of 
two kinds, — religious and political : the women have also a 
similar institution of their own, called hoondoo, to which men 
are not admitted. The porra is to my knowledge practised as far 
jas Sugary. I have been in ^‘’porra bushes^^ at Sugary, on the sea- 
board, and at Piro, in the interior, to the east, where I have met 
messengers from the chiefs of the Yey country, which lies, as I 
have before said, between Cape Mount and Cape Mesurado ; and 
from this I infer, that they have also the porra in that country. 
No person is)- imitted into the religious porra without being 
circumcised; he must also live in the porra bush, apart from the 
rest of the population, for a certain time, during which time no 
female must set eyes on him, and he is supposed, in country 
parlance, to have been eaten by the porra devil. After his 
initiation, when he is about to be released from the porra bush, 
a porra name is given to him, such as Banna Gong, etc., etc.,' 
and he is then supposed to have been delivered from the belly 
of the porra devil. The ceremony of the initiation of neo- 
phytes is only performed twice a year, and the number of men 
and boys brought out in this manner at one town, upon each 
occasion, frequently amounts to fifty. It is a time of great re- 
joicing; a holiday is kept at the town in which it takes pla ce, 
and dancing, drinking, feasting, firing of guns, etc., is kept 
up, night and day, until their supplies are exhausted. 

The second kind of porra — the political — appears to be 
more select than the former, and is chiefiy used for the purpose 
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of arranging tlie affairs of tlie nation^ settling disputes be- 
tween different tribes or sections of tribes, and also for en- 
forcing tbe laws of tbe countrv in cases of dissensions among' 
tbe people. . It immediately stops any quarrel wbicb is sup- 
posed to be taken in band by tbe chiefs for settlement, and 
tbe matter in dispute bas tben to be argued in tbe harry, by 
l^tb parties, before tbe chiefs and bead men, who sit as a jury. 
This porra frequently meets in cases of war between two 
tribes, with wbicb, bowerer, it bas no connexion, and steps in 
between tbe belligerents to settle tbe dispute and stop tbe 
war. Tbe peojDle comprising tbe porra deputation are always 
held sacred; and should any of them be injured by either 
party, tbe whole of tbe tribes would take tbe matter up. Tbe 
poi'ra, I believe, originated with tbe Mendi and Timmanee Mo 
Banta people. Native Mohammedans from the interior do not 
join tbe religious porra ; but many of tbe Creole Mohamme- 
dans (by wbicb term I mean Mohammedans born in tbe 
counti’y) join tbe pori'a, Avitb a view of preventing tbe chiefs 
from planning anything injurious to them without their know- 
ledge. Any plot wbicb is being concocted by tbe chiefs against 
an individual, is always first talked over in tbe porra bush, 
all tbe members of tbe porra being under oath not to divulge 
it, so that tbe people, always jealous of tbe influence obtained 
by Mohammedans in their countiy, yet afraid of their power 
as a religious sect, concoct measures to injure them in tbe 
secret porra bush ; and it is common for them to form a porra 
for any special purpose, — such as senebng a deputation to any 
neighbouring people to buy their aid in getting up a war 
against another tribe, and many other matters in wbicb assist- 
ance is required. In political porras, all porra-men are not 
admitted, but only those of great influence, or trustworthy 
slaves. I have been present at porras where no person but an 
undoubted chief bas been admitted. 

In m}' long intercourse with these people, I have seen niany 
phases of this institution, but can scarcely explain them all 
in this short paper. 

Tbe hoondoo is an association very similar in character to 
tbe porra, but it is peculiar to tbe women ; tbe ceremonies are 
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mucli tlie same as tliose of tlie porra. Tliere is a boondoo 
busli as well as a porra busk, which is kept as jealously sacred 
from the men as the porra bush is from the women. The 
usual mode of procedure is to take girls of eight or nine years 
of age into the bush^ situated in the densest part of the forest, 
where they are kept under the strictest surveillance by the old 
women who. ^' ./e charge of the bush. After the girls have 
been a ^ain time in the bush, they learn the songs and 
dances with which they accompany almost every occupation 
of their lives, such as working at their farm, carrying water, 
paddling canoes, preparing food, funerals, and weddings, — in 
fact, there is scarcely a meeting of half-a-dozen boondoo 
women without an accompaniment of this dismal chanting. 
The novices having completed their education in this respect, 
they are operated upon at certain phases of the moon in a 
manner similar to that of the porra men, the clitoris being 
excised: this operation is, I believe, always performed at 
inidnight, and when the moon is at the full, the-'wemen re- 
maining in the bush all night, singing, dancing, and making 
night hideous.-’^ After this operation, the backs and loins of 
the girls are cut in such a manner as to raise and leave marks 
of certain foijy 3 in a kind of relief / how this is done I cannot 
say, but I have seen many girls and women having their loins 
covered with these scars, about the eighth of an inch above 
the surface of the skin. I should imagine that the effect de- 
sired is produced by keeping the wound, when fresh made, 
irritated by some substance, so that when healed the lumps 
remain. This scoring is entirely distinct from the tattooing 
of the New Zealanders, and the tribal marks of the Kroomen. 
After their initiation, and other ceremonies, the girls have new 
names given to them, which are called boondoo names ; such 
as Taroo, Sattiah, etc. When they have the boondoo bush, the 
girls can recover a fine from all who do not call them by their 
boondoo names. The girls do not, however, remain long in 
. the bush after the necessary rites are completed and they 
have recovered from the operation incidental to the occasion, 
but there is a ceremony to be gone through on their departure, 
called pulling them from the boondoo.” In connexion with 
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the booncloo^ tliovo are trro or tliree “ devils’^, but these^ un- 
like those of the porra_, ma}’- be seen by the general public. 

The devils’"’ are said to be the oldest ■women of the town ; 
but this I do not believe, as from the violent exercise they go 
through in dancing, and from their generally erect posture, I 
should think none of the old women would be capable of sup- 
porting the fatigue which these devils” undergo on certain 
occasions ; in fact, it is my opinion that the oSle of the '‘'devil” 
is played by a strong and active yoimg man. The dress of the 
devil” comprises a mask made of the bark of a tree, and which 
goes completely over the head and rests on the shoulders, similar 
to a theatrical mask ; it has long grass by way of a wig, and a 
long I’obe of cloth hangs to it, the feet and legs being also hidden 
by other cloths pendant from the waist and knees, and over all is 
a fringe of long grass which completely covers the performer, 
and when agitated gives him a most peculiar appearance ; the 
"devils” each carry a small broom, and looking at the frightful 
appearance presented by the whole make up, they are not alto- 
gether unworthy the name they usurp. The girls, when removed 
from the boondoo-bush, are not allowed to wear any orna- 
ments, such as beads, etc., so they substitute pieces of wood! 
stained of different colours, which they string t^’ether, and 
wear round the waist, as well as coloured straws strung’ to- 
gether in the same manner. As a badge of maidenhood, they 
wear a long narrow strip of cloth, about an inch and a half 
Avide, and nine or ten yards long, — this is worn by other 
vii’gins as well as the boondoo gii’ls ; but the distinctive mark 
of a boondoo girl, Avhen unmarried, is a small black' shell, 
shaped hke that of a whelk, in which the boondoo women piit 
a gri-gri, or charm, and stop the orifice with wax, into which 
they stick three small red beads, — this appendage they are 
not on any account allowed to remove. The boondoo" girls 
remain in the position of nomces until given in maiu’iage by 
the family to some man who demands their hand ,• tim suitor, 
if accepted, must then incur the expense of ha-ving his bride 
elect " washed from the boondoo”, which ceremony is usually 
performed when the bridegroom is ready to take his bride 
home, that is to say, on her reaching the age of puberty. 
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When the wedding da}'- arrives,, tlio girl is attired in her 
bridal dress^ with bcads^ silver cliainSj and other ornauients, 
and the day is spent in feasting^ dancings etc.,, as is usual with 
these people on all important occasions. Two of the boondoo 
girls^ companions of the bride, iDcrform the boondoo dance, 
and. are dressed for the occasion in jackets ornamented with 
beads, and skirts made of the boulow grass, which, being 
veiy full, give them somewhat the appearance of our ballet- 
girls; indeed, many of the attitudes intg which they throw 
their lithe bodies, and some of the difficult and intricate ]uis 
which they execute, would be received with applause in any of 
our theatres. The accomj)animent to which they dance is the 
sound of the drum (an instrument without which no town 
v/ould be complete), and the voices and clapping of hands in 
time of the women and girls, who stand in a ring, as also to 
the music of some small hollow pieces of iron which are at- 
tached to the legs of the j)erformers, and jingle -ivith every 
movement. 

The boondoo laws are very strict in the G-allinas country; and 
any man proved to have had intercourse vdth a gi]*l during the 
itime of her novitiate, would, if a poor man and a slave, be strip- 
ped of all he ir^sessed, and possibly killed ; if a free man, — rich, 
and of good family, — a fine so heavy would be inflicted that the 
payment thereof would, very probably, entail ruin on him and 
all connected -with him. I have never known the observances 
of the boondoo carried out so strictly as b}^ the people residing 
within the limits of the country between the northern border 
of the Gallinas and Cape Mount, and extending back in the 
interior as far as the Goorah country. The people of Sherbro^ 
have the boondoo, but do not practise it so strictly as the 
Gallinas. The Soosoo people, to the northward of Sierra 
Leone, have an institution called the Seimoj but I am not 
aware if it is known in other parts of Africa, and rather think 
that it is not, as many of the liberated Africans in Sierra 
Leone — among whom are to be found individuals of nearly 
every W^est African tribe — ^have told me that no such institu- 
tion exists in their country. 

The origin of the custom must,- I think, be attributed to 
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potygamy ; as tlie idea entertained bj’' tbe natives iSj that after 
tbe women have nnderg'one the operation I have mentioned^ 
they are less lascivious than they would otherwise be ; and as 
it is a common thing’ for a man to have twenty wives or more, 
if he can afford to get them, he not being able to keep them all 
in his house, without some such means of keeping their desires 
in check, beheves that he thus relieves himself from their im- 
portunities, and also removes, in a great measure, their inchna- 
tion to intrigue with others, of which he is veiy jealous. - 
Another custom, common to the Gallinas and all parts of west 
Africa, is also the result of potygamy, and has been adopted 
for much the same reason ; I allude to the practice of the wife 
having no intercourse with her husband, or any other man, 
from the time of the birth of a child until it is able to walk 
and talk, as they imagine that in the event of the mother 
having carnal connexion dui’ing the period that the child is being 
suckled, which frequently extends over two or three years, that 
the infant will die. 'V^Tiether the men believe this themselves, 
I cannot af&rm ; but they always impress the women with a 
conviction of its truth, with a view to induce them to be less i 
troublesome to their husbands, and less likely to indulge in, 
illicit intercourse with others. 
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IV. — On the Testimony of Local Phenomena in the West of 
England to the Permanence of Anthropological Types. By 
John BeddoEj M.D., M.A., F.A.S.L.^ Foreign Associate of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris. 

Having for some years been endeavouring to apply the nu- 
merical method to the determination of some of the problems 
of anthropology, and in particular of the question of perma- 
nence of types, I long ago conceived the idea that something 
like a crucial instance might be found in the comparison of 
the population of certain cities with that of the surrounding 
country. 

It is not an uncommon opinion, that dark eyes and hair are 
more frequent in towns than in the open country, owing to 
some unknown or undefined influences operating therein upon 
the human race, independently of any difierences in the breed. 
With some, this opinion has taken the formula that civilisation 
has a tenden(^.''’- to darken the average complexion ; and it is 
mot long since an article ‘’^On the Probable Extinction of Blue 
Byes,^^ which was said to be based on scientific observations, 
amused the readers of a popular magazine. 

It would be easy enough to show that some of the darkest 
races in these islands are among the least civilised, both ma- 
terially and intellectually ; but there is really some foundation 
for the belief that in England, at least, there is a preponder- 
ance of dark hair and eyes in the towns as compared with tho 
rural districts. I shall endeavour presently to show how this may 
be accounted for ; but will first remark, that the phenomenon re- 
peats itself in Belgium and Germany in a more striking manner. 
Thus at Antwerp, Louvain, Huy, Cologne, Diisseldorf, Munster, 
Aachen, Brunswick, Leipsic, and even at Prague, I have found 
the citizens darker than the peasantry ; and if the contrary is 
the case at Vioniia, and perhaps at Liege and Namur, both cases 
are casil}’- explicable, — the Licgcois peasantry arc a W alloon 
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promontory in a Teutonic sea_, and tlie Yiennese 'are mostly 
Germans j while the eastern part^ of Lower Austria remains 
to a great extent^ as I believe, Avar, but certainly Turanian, 
to the present day. 

It would require an intimate acquaintance with the internal 
or social history of Germany, to enable one to give an opinion 
as to whether the phenomena I have observed in the German 
towns just mentioned, are capable of being accounted for by 
the admixture of alien blood. It somewhat staggered me to 
find that the difference between the citizens and j)6asants was 
most strongly marked at Cologne; for Cologne ajjpeared to 
me to be precisely the place in which one might expect the 
law of natural selection to operate in that direction. Its close, 
narrow, filthy streets must be a most unfavourable liahifat for 
children: and I have a sti’ong impression — unconfirmed, I 
must admit, by any nmnerical or other test — that the more 
irritable constitution, which so often accompanies the xanthous 
complexion, renders fair children more difficult to rear under 
such unfavourable circumstances than others. 

Any evidence that I have been able to collect in Ireland has 
been rather favourable to the doctrine of permanence of type. , 
The to-wnsmen of Cork and Youghal have fighter hair than 
the peasantry of most parts of the country ; and this is pre- 
cisely what might have been expected from the histoiy of 
Danish and English colonisation there. Nearly the same may 
bo said of Enniskillen, and perhaps, though ivith less certainty, 
of Galway and Killarney. At Sligo, I found more dark hair 
among the citizens. Dublin, 'Waterford, Wexford, and Kil- 
kenny, all appeared to have populations fairer than those of 
Ireland in general, as might have been expected ; but I had 
uo opportunity of drawing a satisfactory conijDarison between 
these four cities and the rural districts around. 

From Scotland I have very little evidence. There is more 
dark hair in Edinburgh than in the neighbouring country, but 
not more, perhaps, than in most parts of ScotlandYand the 
population of Edinbirngh has always been largely recruited 
from distant Celtic districts where dark hair prevails. Of 
1029 adults, who passed under my observation at the Edin- 
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burg]i Royal Iiifirmaiy^ 385 were natives of Bdinburgii and 
otber considerable towns; on an average, they had ratlic]’ 
lighter hair and rather darker eyes than those born in rural 
districts and small towns. 

In almost all the towns of the Saxon and Danish parts of 
England where I have made observations, the citizens appeared 
to be, more or less, darker than the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood. So far there is no difficulty in accounting' for the facts ; 
for while immigration into the rural districts has been almost 
mlj most of the towns have received accessions to their popu- 
lation from Ireland, Wales, the west of England, or the Con- 
tinent. The difference between the two classes seems to dis- 
ajDpear as we proceed westward, and at Truro is distinctly 
reversed. 

Unable to come to a conclusion upon the data of which I 
have given you a cursory view, I resolved to utilise for the 
purpose the materials presented to me in the course of my 
hospital practice at Bristol ; and having amassed careful obseiw- 
4,400 adults, almost all patients of the Bristol 
and Clifton Dispensary, I have tabulated the sex, 
birthplace, and colour of the eyes and hair of all of them. 
'The system of division and nomenclature which I have adopted 
is the same which I have employed for many years, and which 
my friend. Dr. Barnard Davis, hasmiade use of in the Crania 
Britannica, 

I distinguish but three colours, or rather, as M. Broca says, 
shades or tones of eyes, — flight, neutral, and dark ; and five 
of hair, red, fair, brown, dark brown, and black ; and in com- 
paring the tendency to darkness of hair in any two sets of 
peo^Dle, I take 100 of each, and then subtracting the red, 
plus the fair, from the dark brown, plus twice the black, obtain 
a cipher which compendiously represents that tendency, and 
which I call the index of nigrescence. For example : this index 
is, in the fair populations of Friesland, Lower Saxony, West- 
, phalia, and the Lower Rhine, a minus number ; it is so also in 
some of the Scandinavian districts of our own island. In most 
of the principal Toirns of England it varies between 10 and 
30 ; and in the Celtic districts of the far west of Ireland, 
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tlie Highlands,, and Wales,, it ranges from 30 to 50^, GO,, or 
even 70. 

At first sightj one might suppose that so wide a numerical 
basis would allow of a perfectly positive induction being erected 
upon it. There are,, however^ several di’awbacks to the value 
of those data^ of which it may be well to specif}'- the principal 
ones. 

Bristol is not the most favourable locality that might have 
been selected for such an investigation as this. It is true, 
that no numerous foreign colon}’- is known to have settled in 
it at any time, as has been the case of many other towns •, nor 
has any rapid and conspicuous development of prosperity, in 
this century of cheap and easy locomotion, attracted to it the 
crowds of foreigners, and other strangers fi'om a distance, 
which have swelled the census of the great manufactui'ing 
towns of the north, threatening to confound or nullify all 
local distinctions of race. The population of Bristol is, and 
probably always has been, unless in those days when it was 
the common slave-market of Britain, recruited almost exclu- 
sively from districts at no great distance. But, unfortunately 
for my purpose, those districts are almost as diverse in their 
ethnological as in their geological character. Within a circle, 
whose radius is forty or fifty miles, are included the Saxons of 
the Cotswolds and of Central and North Wilts, the Celts of 
the Quantock Hills, the Kymry beyond the Usk, and a variety 
of mixed or doubtful breeds of men nearer homo. iUl I can 
do, then, is to strike an average of all these in the propor- 
tions in which they do contiabute, or may bo supposed' to fiavo 
contributed immigrants, and to compare this average with the 
native Bristohans. ^ 

Hospital patients probably furnish a sufiiciently good sample 
of the population, but not a perfect one. Persons of the me- 
lancholic temperament, I am disposed to think, resort to 
hospitals more frequently than the sanguine, under like cii’- 
cumstances. ''' 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that the proportions of the sexes 
coming from the several disti'icts varied considerabl}’-, but not 
to such an extent as to affect the validity of my calculations. 
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Of the 4_,400 persons observed, about thirty-eight per cent, 
were born in the city of Bristol, and about seven in the sub- 
urbs. Of the remainder, — to whom we must look for the 
sources of increase of the population, — two-fifths were natives 
of the rural districts of Somersetshire and Grloucestershire ; 
one-fourth, of the towns situated in those counties, or in 
Devon and Wilts, or of the metropolis ; and the residue came 
mostly from the nearer jDarts of South Wales, from Munster, 
from the rural districts of Devon and Wilts ; and in smaller 
proportions from Herefordshire, Dorset' Cornwall, and more 
remote counties. Observation of the surnames most prevalent 
in Bristol leads me to think that Somersetshire, still the chief 
recruiting ground for the city population, must in former 
times have contributed still more largely ; and that the immi- 
gration from South Wales was formerly greater than it is at 
I present. 

We may expect, therefore, to obtain some fight on the 
question at issue, by comparing the native Bristolians, firstly, 
with the whole residue of persons observed; and secondly, 
with those from the least distant districts ; and we may then 
proceed to compare the natives of the surrounding towns with 
those of the open country. For the sake of brevity and 
clearness, I <^J1 speak only of the index of nigrescence, and 
of the proportion of dark eyes to light, the latter being always 
reckoned as 100. 

I find, then, that the Bristolian index of nigrescence is 
1 below that of the remainder; but that the proportion of 
dark eyes to light is higher by 9 per cent. In the eastern 
part of Somerset, the ratio of dark eyes is exactly as in 
Bristol ; but the index for the hair is higher in the proportion 
of 39 to 33|. In the whole county, including the Celtic 
population of the west, the eyes grow fighter by 6 per cent. ; 
but the hair is still darker, exceeding that of Bristol by 9. 
In the county of Gloucester, excluding the Forest of Dean, 
the eyes are fighter by 4, and the hair by 7. And in the' four 
counties of Somerset, Gloucester, Devon, and Wilts, taken 
together, still excluding the towns; the hair is darker than in 
Bristol by 2|, and the eyes fighter by 7. In the suburbs of 
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Bristol^, Yiz., Clifton^ Bedminstci’, and St, George^ s_, tlie con- 
ditions are reversed^ tlie eyes Iseing a sliade darker^ but tlie 
hair considerabl}-' lighter; and Ynth these the city of Bath 
almost exactly agrees. 

The evidence to be drarm from a comparison of the four 
counties just mentioned_, with the towns which they respectively 
contaiuj tends very much in the same direction. The towns 
of Somerset^ whether we include or exclude the peculiarly 
situated city of Bath, exhibit lighter eyes, and hair lighter to 
an extraordinaiy degree, than the surrounding country. In 
the towns of Devon, the eyes are darker, but the hair rather 
lighter than in the rural districts ; in Gloucestershire, the 
proportions are exactly reversed ; in Wiltshire, again, the 
relations are the reverse of those in Somersetshire, IVlien 
the counties and the towns are each taken together, the former 
exhibit the darker hair, but the eyes are almost exactly the 
same. 

On the whole, the figures appear to me sufficient to disitrove 
the common opinion of the darkening efiect of a town life, at 
least so far as it relates to the hair ; while they leave it un- 
decided whether the colour of the iris can be affected by such 
agencv. 

O c 

On the other hand, it is satisfactory to note how the be- 
wildering confusion of the figures I have been summarisina’, 
iuexplicalfi.e, as I incline to think, by any theoiy of tlie influ- 
ence of extrinsic causes on the physical type, falls into some- 
thing like order when mewed in connexion vrith ethnographical 
history and probabilities. These explain at once ho^v' it is 
that the natives of a town, descendants of a shifting and 
migratory population, almost always tend more towards the 
general standard of the country, than do those of the neigh- 
bouring rural districts. The hypothesis, the truth of which 
few or none doubt, that the invading Teutons were fairer than 
the prior inhabitants of this part of Britain, ex[fiains at once 
why we find a regular gradation from light hair jo dark as we 
proceed from the Saxons of Wilts through Gloucestershire, 
Bast and Middle Somerset to North Devon, and then to West 
Somerset and South Devon, — a gradation which appears to 
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me to be attended witb a gradual change in the prevailing 
forms of the craninmj* if not of the trunks and limbs. Beyond 
the Severn^ in like manner, the physical type becomes more 
purely Kymric (or Kymro-Iberic ?) as we proceed from the 
coast towards the mountainous interior. In the coast districts 
and low lands of Monmouthshire and Grlamorgan, the ancient 
seats of Saxon, ISTorman, and Flemish colonisation, I find the 
indices of hair and ejms so low as 33’5 and 03 ; while in 
the interior, excluding the children of English and Irish 
immigrants, the figures rise to 67‘3 and 109 ‘5, — this last 
ratio indicating a prevalence of dark eyes, surpassing what I 
have met with in any other part of Britain. 

In laying down just now the rule, that in this part of Eng- 
land the amount of dark hair coincides with and indicates 
the amount of pre-Teutonic blood, I must guard myself from 
^eing supposed to ignore the differences of type and of race 
^which may have existed before the landing of Cerdic. I have 
but just mentioned one of the peculiarities that /I istinguish 
'the Kymro-Iberic from the Gaelic Celt, or, to put aside theory 
! as much as possilffe, the pure Welshman from the pure Irish- 
;man, — I mean the much greater frequency of dark eyes. Both 
, these races I believe to have been represented in the west of 
■ jEngland. ISFo;^ do I wish to undervalue the possible effects of 
that miscellaneous and 23romiscuous colonisation of Britain by 
the Romans, which has been investigated by ]\Ir. Wright with 
his accustomed ability, and of which, I think, I have observed 
some traces in the course of the present inquiry. The majority 
of such colonists, and of the aboriginal tribes, would probabl}'' 
be dark haired; and unless we admit that tbej^ were so, and 
that they have transmitted this characteristic to their descend- 
ants, I can at present see no possible explanation of the phe- 
nomena which I have briefly laid before you. 


* The most common form in the west is that which my frienef Professor 
Wilson, of Toronto, in his recent paper on the " Physical Characteristics of 
the Ancient and Modern Celt,” characterises as the j)ear-shaped, or British- 
Celtic type. My own observations on this subject are hardly ripe for pub- 
lication. 
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Y. — Mcn/a Jlifi'nijhijilth: Alphuhtl 'of ytioaianA' By A'Yjlltam 
B oLLAinjT, lion. See. A.S.B.. Corresponding' M.einbcr of 
Iho University- of Cliilc.. of the EtLnological Societies of 
London and Nc^v York, etc. 

erCENT DISCOVEl’.Y OT A'S AMERTCATST ALPHABET. 

In ScpteiuLor 1 8G ]■, I liad the pleasure to meet in London tlic 
indefatiguhle AbLe Brn.sscnr dc Bourbourg, tlien on bis journey 
about to leave for Jlexico and Central America, as one of tbe sci- 
entific commission sent by tbe Frencb Government to explore 
those regions. Ho presented me vitb a copy of bis last v-ork (in 
Spanish and French}, entitled, T^elation Acs cJtoscs dc \ncatan 
tic Dieijo dc Lauda, loGO; comprenant Ics Signes da. Caicndrier 
cf dc VAlphnhd litci'ogliijdiiguc do la Langv.o Mayci, accom- 
paijm' dt. l)(u-)i ,nt ids divers hisiorlqvcs cf clironologiqucs, avec 
ini( Gramhiaii'c cf v.u Vocahahdvc francais inai/a.f 

For the present, I offer from this v'ork vbat concerns tbc| 
i\[aya alphabet, Avhich is the first indication we have of so 
\uluable an addition to our knowledge of an alphabetic ar- 
rangement originating in the New Woi’ld. This will be in- 
formation, especially to Mr. Crawfurd, who, in his paper Og 
the Civilisation of Man,” in Trans. EfJino. Soc.-, I SGI, says, 
“ From Italy to Japan, many nations had invented written 
languages, cither hieroglyphic or phonetic, but neither the 
inhabitants of the Andes nor any other American people had 
done so.” 

The Abbe observes as follows : — “ In the winter of 1863, I 
copied the Lchicion dc las Cosas dc Yncaf<in, which fA’e in the 
lloyal Academy of J\Iadrid.J It contains the complete nomen- 

“ Yucatan conies from the Maya words Ci u than, "they said so”. It was 
known to the natives as Ulniil Cuz, and Etel Celt, or "land of the wild turkey 
and deer”. Maya, or May.athan, conies from Ma-ay-ha , " land without water”. 
Mayajjan means " flag or banner of the Mayas”. There was a more ancient 
name for this region, viz., Chacnouitan. 

f Published by Triibner and Co., London. 

J The MSS. from which this was copied is not Landa’s original one, but 
one made thirty years after his death. Judging by the title and certain 
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claturo of tlio sig’iis of tlic Ma.ya Calendar, Ydiicli "will be of groat 
importance for tlie reading of tlie Yucatan inscriptions. Lancia 
lias tlie great merit of banding clown to ns tlie signs consti- 
tuting tbe alphabet, which, although incomplete, is of groat 
interest, as it is the first key to unravel the mysterious inscrip- 
tions of Yucatan, Palenc|ue, Copan, etc. I have compared 
these characters with those of the Codex Mexlcamis, No. 2 of 
the JB'ih. and with the Codex A. 111 CI'. of Dresden, repro- 

duced in Lord Kingsb or oughts work ; one and the other are 
written in identical characters ; and I have already observed 
those of the calendar reproduced by Landa, as well as about a 
dozen phonetic signs. I have read a certain number of words, 
including a/ijiop, chief; ahau, king. The difficulty I have had, 
up to the present time, has been to identify the other signs ; 
which leads me to think that they belong to a very ancient 
language, .or to dialects different to the Maya or Quiche, 
I hope that photographs will soon bo taken of the Yucatan 
.inscriptions; also, that there will be discovered some Maya 
MSS. (books like those of the Aztecs), said by Landa to have 
been buried with the Maya priests. 

Diego de Landa was of the noble house of Calderon ; ho 
■was born in 1624, and became a Franciscan monk in 1544. 
-‘He was the firat of his Order who went to Yucatan, where he 
laboured zealously to convert the Indians; still his zeal was 
not exempt from violent acts. He became second Bishop of 
Merida in 1573, and died 1579. 

Looking at the times when Landa lived, there may be some 
excuse for his burning all the Maya MSS. he could lay his 
hands on, for he says they were the work of the devil. Such, 
also, were the ideas of Zumarraga in Mexico, and Las Casas 
in Gruatemala. Landa, however, has rendered a g’reat service 
to history and science in compiling such a work as he did, and 
particularly in preserving to us the Maya alphabet, which we 

plirases, it is incomplete ; and the copyist has suppressed the titles which 
' divide the chapters. Pinelo, in his Bih. Occ., adverts to a work the title of 
which is similar to that of Landa by Dr. Sanchez de Aguilar, a native of 
Valladolid in Tucafan. CoguUudo mentions this work as one of great his- 
torical interest. 
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may look upon as a key to manj’- of the Americ’an inscriptions ; 
without liira tlioy would have remained an enigma probably' 
for eyer^ as were the Egyptian hieroglyphics before the dis- 
covery of the Eosetta stone/" 

THE MATA ALPH.YBET.— EXAMPLES, 
e L e Le 





ma i n ka ti 


o-J^i 


10. (W 

11 . 


ca(?) 


12, 






17) m 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. ^ n 

17. § o 

18. A „ 


19- fS p(i) 




21 , 


pp (hard) 


cu ? 


dj or dz (?) 


(guttm-al) 

23. 

24. s: tch (?) 

25. u (2) on (?) 


26. ^ u 

? 

27. ^ z 9 (3) 


ADDITIONAL SIGNS. 


(variation.) 

(ditto.) 


o—TLo nia (me or mo.) 
ti 



h’ (guttural.) 


sign of aspiration ? 


* Or 7ia guttural, 
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Lancia’s Account of the HlcroglijpUic Alphabet of the Maya 
Language. — Tlie Mayas made use of certain characters, or 
letters, by 'which they wrote in their books the account of 
their ancient doings and their sciences, mid with these and 
figures,* they understood those things, — they made them to 
be understood, and taught them. Wo found a groat number 
of books of these letters, and that they should not have any- 
thing which had the superstition and the falsity of the devil 
in them, ice burnt them all, at which they were surprised, indeed, 
and much afflicted.’’^ 

By the side of these letters I will put a, b, c, etc., for their 
rudeness did not allow them our letters. They used for the 
sounds of their letters a character, and for the punctuation 
another, which was carried on acl infinitum, as will be seen by 
the example L6, which means “ a lazo or noose’’ used in hunt- 
ing j to write which in their characters, although it has only 
two letters, they wrote it with three, adding to the sound of 
ohe I the vowel e, which is before the word,t and afterwards, 
O/t the end, they put both together. 

‘ Ha means water”, because li, or its sound, has a, h, they 
place it rather before the a, and at the end, as seen in the 
example. J 

■ They thus write in part, but in one and the other manner ; 
ayd I would n/ have made mention of this subject, but that 
I wish to make known all about them. Ma in Kati means ‘‘ I 


* These notes hy B. de Bourlonrg. It is to be regretted that Lauda did not 
deem it of sufficient importance to bave preserved these signs, with the 
characters. 

t Landa’s style is very obscure. It would seem there was a repetition of 
the second Le. 

J See p. 318 of the Relation, etc. The sign A found in the original after 
the sign ha; is this a sign of aspiration, sound, or a simple mark of the 
author’s ? In the MSS. said to be Mexican, No. 2 in the Bib. Imp., there is 
often seen a similar sign of a horseshoe form ; is this a sign of aspiration or 
sound ? Following Landa, it would seem that the word ha, water, is writ^-en 
' with the two forms of h (the guttural and the asphate), and a, and the foUoAving 
character is simply the symbolic sign of water ; which leads me to conclude 
that the Mayas, like' the Egyptian, first gave the letter, then the figurative 
sign of thing to be written for greater certainty. 

E 
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do not care^j Yrliicli tliey write in parts,, as seen! in the example. 

Then there are the additional si ms : as, variation of the 

•■1 . ^ 

letter No. 1 j of the letter li ; ha (water) or li guttural ; 
j\Ia (probahly me or mo) ; ti; and the sign of aspiration (the 
horse.shoe ?) 


XOTES ON THE ALPHABET BY B. DB BOURBOUEG. 

1. (19, p). In Landaus original MSS.j the sign of the letter 

P is not in its right place, but in the margin ^Yith this sign A, 
which I find again between the characters o and 2^P' . The 
resemblance will show that what I have taken above for the 
sign of aspiration (but on which subject I have still my doubts), 
has caused me to think it is an o aspirate (fig, IS), and the 
asjiiration of the character (fig. 25). I nevertheless think it 
may have neither of the above meanings. ( 

2. (25. ii), I have not been able to make out whether thi^ 
is a u or any other letter, the MSS. being illegible. Subse- 
quent researches among the documents written by the aid oi 
these characters will doubtless give the true sound, as well as 
those of c, cu, Ka, x, and z, relative to which there are some 
doubts. 

3. (27. ^■). The reader will find in the following page 
several monosyllabic signs, also variations of the letter a (1 ) 
and of the letter h (9). I may mention that there is also 
found among several of the characters representing the daj's, 
and that these appear to ofier a series of syllabic signs, or 
figurative, employed together in the Maya writing, independ- 
ently of their signification as special characters of the days. 
[The same may be said of the characters representing the 
months. — IT, B,] 

4. lYe may observe that the Maya alphabet, according to 
the grammar of Pedro Beltran de Santa ilaria, has twenty- 
two letters, of which the following (c reversed), ch, harre 
cl a limit, I replace by a ch, merely to distinguish it from h, pp, 
fli (written sometimes if), and tz, are proper to the language. 
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and of a difficult pronunciation only to be learnt in tlie coun- 
try. Tbe c7i. not harre. has tbe sound of icli ; h is a guttural 
aspirate j u lias tbe sound of ou in Prenclij replaced frequently 
by tbe «•; and tbe oj tbe sound of ch in Frenebj or sh in 
English. 

At page 120 of tbe Relaiion is tbe folloYong. Tbe Maya 
alphabet has not tbe letters tl, f, rj, q, r, s, ^Ybicb they did not 
appear to require ; but they bad to double others and add 
others : as^ pa means to opeiT"*, and jjpn (pressing the lips 
firmly) moans to break’’ ; ta)i is lime” or ashes” ; and 
tan, pronounced strongly by tbe tongue and upper tooth, 
means “to speak”. 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS OF THE YUCATAN YEAR. 


Mat of reeds, Frog, 

Po]}. Uc. 


Tree, 

Zip. 





a Bat, Death's head, 
T;:or. or Zoc. Tzcc. 



The end, 
Xul. 


Feet, or to A y'cH, 

Summer, unite, orpnrc(?) First, 

Yaxhin, Mol. ' Chen. Yax. 




AVliite, Deer, Lid-cover, Yellow Sun, Strong ft) 

Zac. Cell. Mac. Kanhin. Mv.an, 



Musical Instrument, Song, Noise, Tlmnder, 
Pax. Kay ah. Curnlin. 



The five days were Kan, Chiccan, Civai, Manih, and Lamai. 

E 2 
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THE TWENTY DATS OP THE YUCATAN MONTI 

YeUo^v, Little(?) Todiof?) i’east, 

Kan. GhiccJian. Chni, Manih.''' Lamat. 



To unite. Leg, Tree, Ladder, Go, 
Muluc. Oc.f Chuen.^ Ehs. Ben.§ 



Hust, Wax, Sor- 

niilde-w. To build, copal, Wben (?) ceiy (?) 

Men, Cih. Caban. Eznah. 



Air, 

King, courage, A plant, 

CiTUflc. Tmix. Ik. Ahhal. 



Note by W. Bollaert, from p. 166 of his South American 
Antiquities (Triibner, London). 

The Aj-mara language of Peru has a labial, dental, and 
guttural pronunciation peculiar to it. The first is designated 
as 2^P> being pronounced by emitting the respiration with 
force against the lips united, as 2 n^'ia, a hole ; ppO'^imila, to 
bury. The second, with tt, is done by the tongue being placed 
against the teeth, as tthanta^ head, but which, iv pronounced 
with force, would mean something knayish. The third, ch or 
7c are pronounced in the throat, ydth this difference, that the 
first is more guttural, as cholca, a treej IcollJce^ money. Here 
we see a common character with the Maya. 


Manik, current of u-ind. f Oc, that whicb can be held in tbe bollow of 
tbe hand. J Chuen, plank of white tree. § Ben, expend with economy. 
II l!B, collect L-uit. f Allan, King, or period of twenty-four years. 
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It may be asked liow Bishop Landa made out these symbols 
to be of an alphabetic character. 

At first he would form a vocabulary from the sounds of 
words in the Maya with the Spanish^ which would lead him 
to an explanation of the symbols representing the days_, 
months^ and years of the Maya calendar; and lastly, to the 
history of this aboriginal people. 

Landa has preserved to us the symbols of the eighteen 
months of the Maya year, and the symbols representing the 
twenty days of the month, with their Maya names in our letters. 
He has also given the whole of the annual calendar, one series 
commencing on the 1st of January = twelfth day, Ben, in the 
eighth month, Ghen. The other series commencing the Maya 
year on the twelfth day, Kan, in the first month. Pop = to 
16 th Jnly. 


MATA 

MONTHS. 

MATA DATS 

OF THE MONTH. 

1. Pop 

Mat of I'eeds. 

1. Kan 

YeUow. 

2. Tic 

Frog. 

2. Chiccan 

Little. 

3. Zip 

Tree. 

3. Cimi 

To die. 

4. Tzoz 

Bat. 

4. Manih - 

Feast (?) 

5. Tzcc 

Death’s head. 

5. Larnat - 


6. Xul 

The end. 

6. Muluc - 

To unite. 

7. YaxJdn - 

Summer. 

7. Oc 

Leg. 

8. Mol - 

To unite. 

8. Chuen - 

Tree. 

9. Chen - 

A well. 

9. Ehs 

Ladder. 

10. Tax 

First. 

10. Ben 

To go. 

11. Zac 

White. 

11. Ix 

Rust, mUdoAv. 

12. Cell 

Deer. 

12. Men 

To build. 

13. Mac 

Lid-cover. 

13. Cih 

Wax, copal. 

14. Kanloin- 

Yellow Sun. 

14. Caban - 

When (?) 

15. Milan - 

Strong (?) 

15. Eznah - 

Sorcery (?) 

16. Pax 

Musical Instrument. 

16. Cauac - 


17. Kayah - 

Long. 

17. Allan - 

King. 

18. Cumhu- 

Noise, thunder. 

IS. Imix 




19. Ih 

Air, coui’ago. 



20. Ahbul - 

A plant. 


The eighteen months were of twenty days = 360 days, to 
which were added five days ; viz., Kan, Gldccan, Gimi, Manilc, 
and Lamat, to make up the 365 days of the solar year. 

- I will give a short specimen of the Maya language : — Lelo 
lai Uolan ti May ah TJaxah (viii) -Aliau, or, Epochs of the 
Maya history, beginning in the viii- Ahau,^" or 401 A.n. 
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We laare still to ascertain if, Avitli tlii^ alphabet of the 
ancient Mayas^ the Yucatan cartouTheSj and perhaps some of 
the Yexican jjicture-writingj maj- be satisfactorily read.* 


The Maya Language. — Dr. Bercndl, a German physician and naturalist, 
who has been for some twelve years a resident in Mexico and Central America, 
has recently succeeded in tracing to the possession of Air. John Carter 
Brown, of Providence, — a well-known collector of choice American books, — 
a valuable MS. Dictionary of the Maya Language, as written three 'centuries 
This work contains ncarty 20,000 words, and was compiled by a Fran- 
ciscan monk in Yucatan, between the years 1570 and IGOO. It contains 
synonymes and cxamj^les in addition to ordinary exj^lanations, and is being 
transciibed by Dr. Berendt for publication. It is hoped that the work will 
assist materially in the explanation of many of the remarkable hieroglyphic 
inscriptions found in the monuments and ruins scattered thi'ough Central 
America. The Maya language is still taught in the schools of Yucatan, and 
many books have been printed in that language. Triibner’s Ainerican and 
Oriental Literary Dccord, 'No. 1, Al.arch IG, 1SG5. 

In Devv.e Anur. Orientate, deuxieme serie, Xo. 4, 18G4, there is an article by 
the learned Leon de Eosny on L\ critvre hilratiqv.e de V Anicrique Centrale (with 
plate containing the Aljihahet hiiratiqnc). See Triibnor’s Record, No. 5, July 
10, 1SG5. AI. de Eosny, in a note in the Revue Anu'r., observes, that AISS. 
in the Maya character are very ra.re indeed; only two are known, — one be- 
longing to the Bibliothoijue Eoyale de Dresden, in a good state of preserva- 
tion ; the other, much deteriorated, in the Bibliotheciue Imperiale of Paris.^ 
See an account of these two AISS. in the le Serie de la Revue Americaine, 
t. i, p. 35 (article with fac-simile), and Ecritures figurativcs et hieroglyphiqiies 
des diffcrcns pcapics anciens et moderncs, p. 19. 

See vol. ii, p. 432-3, Stephens’ Central America, Chiapas, and Tueatan. 
Stephens unfortunately Exiled to obtain at Uxmal, in Yucatan, a beam of 
ivood, on the face of which was a lino of characters carved or stamped, almost 
obliterated, but which he made out to be hieroglyphics, and, 'So far as ho 
could understand them, similar to those of Copan and Palenque. He 
observes, “ By what feeble light the pages of American history are written ! 
Thoxo aie au Dxmal no idols, as at Co 2 xan ; not a single stxiccoed figure or 
carved tablets, as at Palenque. Except this beam of hieroglyphics, though 
searching earnestly, we did not discover any one absolute point of resem- 
blance ; and the wanton machete of an Indian may destroy the only link that 
connects them together. Don Simon Peon of Uimal, o- his family, may still 
be in jxossession of this beam.” 



VI . — Ohscrvafions on ihe Veoi>lcJnliahUlnij Spain. B}’" H. J. C. 
Beayan, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., Hon. See. A.S.L. 


That once great and glorious kingdom of Spain, — the laud 
of Gonsalo de Cordova, of Ferdinand and Isalmlla, of Lope 
deVeo-a, Calderon and Murillo, — has aofain hoo’un to take its 
proper place in the interest of men of literature and science. 
The beauty of its landscape and mountain sceneiy, the fertility 
of its soil, the richness of its mineral resources, and even the 
backward state of its agriculture and national industry, have 
begun to strike travellers and anthropologists, and to instil 
into their minds a ho]oe that the day is not far distant when 
Spain will appear once more as a great power, purged by 
many troubles and sufferings of the evils and abuses that grew 
jup side b}^- side with her former glory and wealth, and which 
'at leuo'th overwhelmed her. 

O 

There is a wide field for the antlp’opologist in Spain, and it 
would, indeed, be a very difficult matter to grasp in any one 
paper, or in any one volume, a really good account of anthro- 
pology in that country, even if wo had sufficient data for such 
a, work, which at present we have not. Nobody, with the 
exception perhaps of Zamacola {Ilisf. do las Naciones Bascos), 
and one or two other authors, has paid much attention to the 
various races, and crosses of races, in Spain. These are so 
distinct, however, as to requme for each a special history. 
The population of Spain, in fact, may be divided into four 
distinct races, — the Spaniards Proper, the Basques, the de- 
scendants of the Moors, and the Gritanos, or gypsies. The 
Morescoes (or descendants of the Moors) are to some extent 
pure ; but the great majority of them have intermarried with 
Spaniards, producing thereby a race veiy much darker in 
feature than is usually the case in Spain, but with clear com- 
plexion and finely formed and beautiful features. These 
people are proud of their descent, and consider themselves 
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tlie best blood of tbe conntiy, however little real Spanish 
blood there may be in them. In'Granada^ as may be sup- 
posed_, the type is especially to bo seen ; and I have repeatedly 
noticed in that city faces so dark in colour that they could 
hardly be taken for European, while this colour gradually 
alters by marriage with 'Spaniards proper to a lighter tint. 
It is no unusual thing, in Malaga especially, and other towns 
on the south coast, to find the two extreme classes of com- 
plexion, — the dark brown of the Moresco, and the red and 
white formed by a union between Spaniards and Germans. 
This mixture, I may add, seems to produce a very beautiful 
race ; and those I have myself noticed as the offspring of such 
a union, have been remarkable for fine complexion and cheer- 
ful expression of countenance. The features, however, are 
not so finely made as in the pure Spaniard. The Gitanos, or 
gypsies, the Basques, the Gallegos, and the Biscayans, have 
so mauj'- peculiarities which the other parts of the nation do not 
possess, and speak such a very different language — hardly to 
be called even ^ jpatois of Castihan — that it would be perfectly 
impossible to give even a general account, or to endeavour to 
grasp at once, or with any certainty, the ethnography of the 
kingdom of Spain. 

With regard to the general chai’acter of the inhabitants 
of the several provinces, Swinburne remarks, ^“'The Cata- 
lonians appear to be the most active, stirring set of men, 
the best calculated for business, travelling, and manufactures. 
The Yalenciaus are a more suUeu, sedate race, better adapted 
to the occupation of husbandmen, less eager to change place, 
and of a much more timid, suspicious cast of mind than the 
former. The Andalucians seem to be the greatest talkers 
and rhodomontaders in Spain. The Castilians have a manly 
frankness, and less appearance of cunning and deceit. The 
New Castilians are, perhaps, the least industrious of the whole 
nation; the Old Castilians ai’e laborious, and retain more of 
the ancient simplicit}’" of mannei-s ; both are of a firm deter- 
mined spirit. The Aragonese ai'e a mixture of the Castilian 
and Catalonian, rather inclining to the former. The Biscayans 
are acute and diligent, fieiy, and impatient of control, more 
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resembling a colony of republicans than a province of an abso- 
lute monarcby; and tbe Gallicians are a plodding’, painstaking 
race of mortals, that roam over Spain in search of a hardly 
earned subsistence."" These latter, indeed, seem to be the 
hewers of -wood and drawers of water"" throughout Spain, 
and in parts of Portugal likewise. JSTearly all the porterage 
in Lisbon is performed by Gallegos ; and on my first visit to 
that city, I was rather astonished to find a colony of foreig'ners 
doing the same work which the poor natives of any other city 
would be only too glad to do for the sake of a livelihood. 
These foreigners, however, differ in no respect from their 
brethren more than in the fact that they are industrious. The 
Portuguese are certainly more active than the Spaniards ; and 
for this reason I rather wonder at the Gallegos being permit- 
ted to take so much bread, so to speak, out of native mouths j 
but long custom must be the only explanation. The Gallegos, 
in fact, are a thoroughly go-a-head set of people, and let nothing 
lie lost for want of perseverance. In spite of this un- Spanish 
quality, however, they appear to remain always porters and 
peasts of burden.' Happy and contented, they will never rise 
much in the social scale, nor shine in politics or literature j 
they do not trouble themselves with revolutions or x>romincia- 
mentos, but live for work and work alone.'!' There are several 
large manufactories in their province, which are carried on 
with care and intelligence ; and in this, as well as in other 
branches of industry, the provinces of Catalmia, Biscaya, and 
"V alencia stand second Galhcia, is, however, especially jire- 
eminent for real plodding work. 

Ihe Basques, the ancient Vascones, deserve a rather longer 
account. Their nation — for in reality it is little else, so dis- 
tinct is it from the rest of Spain in every possible way — is 


* They are good sailors, but do not at the present day appear to caj-e very 
much about the sea. As fishermen, their voyages are principally along then’ 
own dangerous coast, but a certain number of them are to be found on board 
the few men-of-war owned by her Most Cathohe Majesty. Coruua and 
iPerrol, the two chief fitting-out yards for the Spanish navy, show that the 
GaUego’s ancient love of the sea is not altogether lost ; but for all that, land 
suits him far better than water. 
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divided into three provinces_, the chief of which is Biscaya. 
The hard-working inhabitants obtnin a living in a great mea- 
sure from the ironworks which have_, comparatively latety, 
been established there ; but besides this_, agriculture engages 
a great number, especially since the country is rather bleak 
and barren, with the excejition of the valleys, and great care 
and attention are required to produce good crojis. The Basques 
still possess their own laws, customs, and privileges, and are 
excessively tenacious of their peculiar rights. ^^All the 
Basques are noble by right, and hold rank as such ; and this 
fact imparts to them an air of dignity even among the lowest, 
and no doubt it has helped to maintain the good character 
they have alwaj^s borne for honesty and integrity; for we 
know that self-respect, when not carried so far as arrogance 
and vanity, does much to raise a man^s social and moral con- 
dition.^’ 

Zamacola, the historian of the Basque prorinces, gives a 
very good description of the inhabitants, and appears to have 
been so enlightened a man as to have even had an idea of 
anthropology ; of ethnography he was certainly not ignorant', 
though no doubt his researches were superficial and sometimes 
of little real use. He has a great idea of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the Basques. Their education, genius, character, 
laws, honesty, generosity, games, music, and dances, and the 
inexhaustible love of their country, continue the same as in 
the times of Augustus and Tiberius.” The ladies, he informs 
us, were ncarl}’ as strong as the men, and the prize-ring 
held a great place in their afiections ; for they often fought 
with the men in a regular pitched battle, and frequently were 
the conquerors.” This being the case, we cannot be surprised 
that the children of such mothers are, even at the present day, 
active and muscular. Of the moral effect of a ladies’ prize- 
ring, I need say nothing ; no doubt it was all right in those 
days. 

General Serviez states that the Basques are descended from 
the ancient Bascones [Vascones] or Cantabri, and therefore 
from the Iberians, the primitive inhabitants of Spain. He 
says, “ The people have occupied a very important place in 
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the annals of antiquity, and Avere the terror and hatred of 
■the Romans, even when the latter ^yere at the highest point of 
their power. Hannibal, who allied himself to the Basqnes, 
owed a great number of his victories to their valour and in- 
trepidity ; and when he was abandoned by them, the power of 
Carthage was destroyed in Spain and Africa.-’^ He likewise 
praises their honesty, hospitality, and industry. Bowles, who 
visited Biscaya in 1780, saj^s, Whoever seeks native sim- 
plicity, health, and real happiness, wdll undoubtedly land these 
blessings in these mountains ; it is in them that he will find in 
general a people, if not opulent, reall}^ contented, true patriots, 
and not servilel}'- submitting to the powerful. Eveiyone pos- 
sesses something ; and in general it is considered disgraceful 
to be a beo-Q.-ar.-’^ 

The Basqnes are, as may be imagined, rather ^Drejudiced 
and obstinate, and dislike severe discipline, or being governed 
by ofiicials from other parts of Spain. Gonsalo de Cordova, who 
had many of them under him in Sicily, said ‘’‘'he would rather 
keep lions than Biscayans.’^ 1 need say but a word concerning 
their language, the Euslcara (or Euslcaldunac) , as they call it, 
which is so peculiar to themselves.* It was supposed for some 
time to be a dialect of the Celtic; but it would seem in reality 
to be a distinct language, which once was spoken all over the 
peninsula. This of course can be but conjecture ; but there 
seems to be good ground for considering it to be the fact, and 
William von Humboldt published some curious results of his 
inquiries into the matter in 1821, at Berlin. f The Spaniards 
Proper have no knowledge whatever of the Basque language ; 
and all those who have conversed with me on the subject seem 
to consider it as a completel}^ foreign tongue. Indeed, the 
inhabitants of the part of S]3ain with which I am best ac- 


* According to Max Muller, it is neither Aryan nor Semitic, and has 
thrown out a greater abundance of verbal forms than almost anj’’ known 
language. — Lee. Sc. Lang., 2 ser., p. 20. 

f ^'Even as the mother tongue of the present Welsh was originally the 
language of the whole .of Britain, so was the mother tongue of the present 
Basq^ue the language of the whole of the Spanish peninsula.” — L. B., v. 9, 
p. 351. 
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quainted, the south, look upon it as a barbarous idiom, quite 
unTTorthj of any attention on the j)art of a Castilian or Anda- 
lucian. La lengua Gristiana, as they call their own language, 
is the only one, in their ideas, fit to be spoken, ; and some old 
authors, I believe, declare it to be the language of the angels, 
although the natives of Wales and Scotland lay claim, to the 
same honours for their euphonious tongues. 

Very little is known about the ethnography of the Basques as 
a nation. Zamacola, however, informs us that they speak the 
primitive language of the earth, — the same language w^hich 
was spoken by the first inhabitants of the world ; or, as he 
cautiously remarks, if it is not the real primitive tongue, it is 
one of its immediate descendants. By this, and other obser- 
vations, he appears to intimate his belief that the Basques 
have continued as they are now from the beginning of the 
creation of manj that they have remained unaltered in all 
important matters, both physical and moral, with the one ex- 
ception of religion, with little or no intellectual gradation from 
ancient to modern times. Our old authoi’, then, cannot be 
charged with having any Darwinian opinions, but may be con- 
sidered to have been a firm believer in primeval Basques. 

Carl Vogt says {Lectures on Man, p. 381), These Basques 
are just the most remarkable people . . . which exist on the 
earth, differing in every respect from all the surrounding- 
peoples. They possess a language, the analogue of which has 
only been met with in America.” Dr. Broca remarks (p. 382), 
‘^The Basques much approach the African longheads; they 
much resemble the Negroes by the form of the cerebral skull, 
v,diich in this respect deviates but little from the orthognathous 
African races. 1 must, however, add that the Basques differ 
from all African races, even the -whitest and most ortho- 
gnathous, by the smallness of their upper jaw, the slight de- 
velopment of the cerebellar protuberance,' and the relative 
shrinking of the occipital protuberance. These characters 
equally distinguish the Basques from the Euroi>6an races. I 
conclude, hence, that in searching for the origin of the Basques 
out of the Basque country, their ancestors will be found 
neither among the Celts, nor the rest of the Indo-European 
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nations, but that our investigations must be directed towards 
nortbern Africa, Europe was at a remote period, no doubt, 
connected with xlfrica ; we need, therefore, not feel surprised 
to find affinities between tlio primitive inhabitants of both 
parts of the world, even if it were not known that many 
migrations had, in ancient times, taken place across the Straits 
of Gibraltar.-’-’ Carl Vogt seems inclined to the idea of a 
former emigration from America to the Bay of Biscay, ‘'"per- 
haps by way of the connecting land between Florida and our 
own continent, which is now submerged in the sea, but which, 
according to all probabilitjg was at least in the middle tertiary 
(miocene) period still above water [Lectures on Man, p. 383). 

Laborde gives us very little information concerning the 
ethnography of the Basques. He merel}’- mentions their cha- 
racter in general terms, and has a good deal to say about their 
extreme haughtiness, conceit, and pride, which is not of any 
importance to an anthropologist. The Abbe de Vayrac, who 
wrote in 1719, gives a very curious account of the Basques. 
Among other things, he notices that in the year 200 b.c., they 
sailed to Ireland in boats made of trunlcs of trees covered with 
leather, and seized on part of that country. As, however, ho 
appears never to have visited Spain himself, his observations 
may be recommended as curious in many respects, but cannot 
be taken as authorities for Basque ethnography or character. 
It is a pity that old writers should have been content to accept 
as truth so many circumstances, which a little investigation 
would have disproved. In future, anthropology will doubtless 
make a chapter in all important works of travel, and the inform- 
ation we shall thereby obtain will be of the greatest possible 
use to students of that science. 

The first aim of a Spanish historian and ethnographist, how- 
ever, is the exaltation of his own country j and anybody who 
has ever studied the hterature of Spain, must have noticed 
how fond the authors are of mixing up unauthoritative, nay, 
even puerile legends, with matters of serious import. "We 

^ Since this -was -wi-itten, I find that Professor Wilson has quoted some of 
M. Broca’s remarks on this subject in his paper on the “Physical Charac- 
toiistics of the Ancient and Modern Celt/’ in the AntJirop, Rev., No. 8^ p. 59 
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must be very cautiouSj tlien_, liow we take tlie ideas of Spanish 
writers concerning the ethnography of their own countiy. 
They gain so much of their so-called authority from legends^ 
that hut few can he taken as ghdng us much reliable informa- 
tion on the subject. One of the best of these writers, Don 
kliguel Alcantara, informs us that the first invaders of Spain 
were chiefly comjDosed of volunteers from Arabia, to whom 
were added various adventurers from Egypt, the Libanus, the 
jfiains of J ordan, of Mesopotamia, and Persia. The Egyptians, 
he adds, settled in Murcia, Estremadura, and Portugal; the 
Syrians in Ronda, and other places; the Persians inHuete; 
the adventurers from the Jordan, in ]\Ialaga, etc., etc. ; while 
ten thousand cavaliers from Damascus could find no place at 
all in which to settle. He gives 744- A.n. as the date of these 
events. 

We know comparatively but veiy little indeed concerning 
the languages or dialects spoken in Spain before it became a 
Roman province. Strabo says (lib. iii, p. 139), that various 
dialects were in use in his time among the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula, and that the Turdetani had a wiatten code of laws 
in verse. The Phoenicians and G-reeks who settled in Spain,^^ 
another authority informs us, “ must also have introduced their 
own lauguages; whilst the Celts, who occupied the north- 
western districts, spoke their own tongue.* During the Ro- 
man domination, all these seem to have made room for the 
Latin, except in the north and north-west of the Peninsula, 
where the Basque was and still is generally spoken.-’^ After 
the invasion of Spain in the fifth century by the northern 
nations, who did not endeavour to introduce their own tono-ue 

O > 

a corrupted Latin was spoken, the original purity of the same 
having been altered by the addition of many foreign words, or 
by a change in many words formerly used. Succeeding this 
age of corrupted Latin, came "Hhe i^z-abs, vdiose language 
must at one time have been very generally sp'bken in the 


Bory do St. Vincent mentions these i^eople as the “ Celtic race, whose 
cradle was, among other places, in Spain, which probably at that time formed 
part of Africa” (L’ Homme, vol. i, p. 122). 
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Peninsula. Alvarns Cordnbonsis, a writer of tlic tenth cen- 
tiny_, informs nSj in his JidJiciiJiis- Lvmino^vf;, that out of one 
thousand Christians, scarcely one could ho found capable of 
repeating the Latin forms of prayer; while many could express 
thomsob es in Arabic with rhetorical elegance, and even com- 
pose verses in that language. Nearly two centuries after the 
taking of Toledo by Alfonso the Sixth, Arabic was still spoken 
there in jircforcnce to the Castilian, and most legal writings, 
oven between Christian parties, were made in Arabic. Up to the 
cud of the thii tccntli century, the king’s of Aragon wore in 
the habit of signing their names with the leticrs of the Arabic 
alphabet. On the taking of Scwllo by Ferdinand the Third, 
it was deemed necessary to translate the Gospels into Arabic' 
in order to instruct the Christian pojmlatioii of that city in lh(> 
duties of religion, which, as well as their native language, 
they had completely forg’otten during’ their long captivity. Of 
these heterogeneous materials the modern Spaiiish language is 
foinied, although it would bo ditlicult to say at, what time it 
began to assume its present shape. Boutorwek thinks that 
the Castilian tongue had its origin before the iSaracen invasion ; 
whilst Dr. Puigblanch has gone so far as to assert that it was 
the sister of the Latin, and existed as early, at least, as the 
Limes of the Pomaii republic. How far the Arabic has con- 
tributed to the formation of the modern Spanish is a contested 
point among Spanish critics; some, like j\Iayans=- nrs ih‘ 

la lemjua Gasicllnna, vol. i, p. 27), asserting that it lias only 
borrowed a few words from the language of the conquerors'; 
others, like Conde, pretending that the Castilian is so much 
indebted to the Arabic, not only in its vocabulary, but in its 
idioms and phrases, that it ought to be regarded as a dialect of 
the Arabic^' (P. Gijclo., vol. xxii, p. 301). 

So muck for the o^Dinious of one or two learned men on the 
Spanish language, which, however, requires a far more careful, 
and detailed notice than is possible to be given here. What 
has been said must be taken merely as a note on the subject, 
as the philological question would demand for itself alone a 

* D. Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, who wrote in 1737. 
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long and elaborate paper. The two opinions^ liowever^ which 
have been quoted^ are most jirobably extreme. No person who 
has any acquaintance with Spanish^ and more especially the 
Spanish of Andaluciaj can doubt the existence of Arabic words 
in its composition. In fact, many Arabic phrases are still in 
use in ordinary conversation, esjiecially in the country around 
Granada and Malag’a. These words, however, have become 
almost Spanish from long use ; and one in particular is to be 
found in the Biccionario de la Academia, although in reality it is 
pure Arabic. The old Arabic names of places and streets are 
retained in many towns ; but this is especially the case in 
Granada, where everything reminds the traveller and archeo- 
logist of the past glories of the Moors. Granada, indeed, both 
for position, scenery, and interest, is the most exquisite place 
I have ever seen. 

As a contrast to the industry of the Basque, we may take 
the A'alencian. It can hardly be supposed that they inhabit 
the same land, so essentially diffei’ent are they in everything’. 
'' The Yalencian,'' says the Chevalier de Bourgoanne, 'Gs the 
most idle and, at the same time, the most supple individual 
that exists. All the tumblers and mountebanks of Spain come 
from the kingdom of Yalencia'^ (T. inSimin, hi, p. 343). This is 
a point, perhaps, which strikes the anthropologist most in Sjiain, 
that the number of provinces seeming to possess a separate 
race is so great. It is hardly the case with any other countiy. 
hlany nations possess inhabitants who speak a jyatois, or half 
a dozen different j)atois, but they are all, as a rule, cajiable of 
being understood by one another ; but such is not the case in 
Spain. A Castilian laughs at an Andalucian, but can under- 
stand him j but most of the other provinces cannot do so at all. 
The Andalucian can hardly understand the Catalonian j the 
A^alencian cannot understand the Gallego ; and neither of them 
can make out the Romani or the Basque. , 

Spain is, indeed, a most interesting 4nd rich country for the 
anthropologist and the philologist ; while in beauty of scenery 
and climate it is second to none. "‘‘Though the Spaniards 
are naturally men of wit and of an elevated g'enius, yet little 
progress in the sciences is to be expected from them while the 
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thoir utmost otloi'ts to keep tlicm in ignorauco^ 
branding all literary rescarclics ^^dtll the name of licrcs}", and 
im oigbing’ ngainst tlie seats of tlic Muses ns the schools of 
hell, where the devil teaches sorcery."-’ Although this sweep- 
ing condemnation of science lias altered for the better, it is 
even now a well-knoAvn lact among travellers that the Spanish 
clergy oppose education, and consccpicntl}^ science, with all their 
might," and of course this opposition Avas inncli more jiOAA’-erfiil 
and serious AAdien tho country Avns OA'crr-iui Avith monks and 
friars. The ignorance of the Spanish clergy at the present 
day may have much to do Avitli their dislike of lea.ruing, for it 
Avould never be fitting that the parishioners should be more 
accomplished and better educated than their j^riest and spiritual 
adviser. As it is, hoAvcAAr, tlie people liave that idea of the 
priesthood, that no person of rcspcctabilit}’- aau’II alloAA’- his son 
to enter the religious colleges to prepare for orders, unless 
poverty compels him to do so. This is much to lie deplored ; 
and Ave may reasonably hope for bettor days in The future, 
AAy'lienever Spanish self-sufiiciency is exchanged for useful and 
earnest reform. It is almost certain that improvement is 
desired, and there is a suflicienc}’- of both colleges and scliools ; 
but the fault seems to lie chiefiy Avith the teachers, AAdio knoAv 
veiy little, and are jealous ot anybody being’ better educated 
than themselves. The jn’esont generation, hoAvover, Avhich is 
'feebly commencing the good Avork, will find to its sorroAv that 
it would have been far better had the notion, that ignorance 
keeps a people quiet, been examined into a little more carefully 
years ago, and its fallacy proved. 

We have full oAddence, however, that in the times of tho 
Moors learning and art Avere properly appreciated, and both 
literature and science were cultivated in the golden ago of tho 
Aiabs with great success. In the reign of Abdalrahman avc 
find, according to M. Peyron, Avho is quoted by the Chevalier 
de Bourgoanne, in his Travels in Sjyain,^' that science Avas as 
much esteemed as in our OAvn times, and that poetry Avas at 
the summit of its glory. The poet,"" he says, ^An this 


Essai siir I’Espagne, par Peyron, a^oI. iii, p. 28, 1789. 
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climate^ in wliicli jDleasure and imagination jointly reigned_, 
slaared in tlie reueration -wliich tlie public bad for bis works ; 
tbe number of academies and universities increased in Cor- 
dova and Cranada ; even women gave public lectures on 
poetry and philosophy; and literary resources abounded in 
proportion to tbe progress of science, I recollect to have 
read that at that time there were seventy public libraries in 
Spain. vSome years ago there were only sixteen remain- 
ingj and I do not imagine many have been established of 
late years.* 

One of the great desiderata to the student of anthropology 
in Spain is a good collection of Spanish skulls. I am sure 
thatj with care and attention, a most interesting and valuable 
collection mig’ht be obtained, which would fully repay any 
trouble which might be taken in getting them sent to this 
country. From all accounts they vary more than in most 
kingdoms, and even the superficial observer will notice their 
peculiai’itios in the coni-se of a residence in Spain. In the 
Asturias, for instance, the inhabitants had a curious habit of 
flattening the back of a chikVs head as soon as it was born. 
How this was done we know not, for M, de Laborde, who 
mentions the fact,f does not explain the process ; but very 
probably it was etfocted in the same manner as is usual among 


V.'itli regard to lu. Poyron’s mention of tlie strong-minded 'vomen who 
tanght poetry and i)hilosoi:)hy, I may remark that wo find ah equal amount 
of learning among such ladies m the reign of Philip II : "Isabella de Joya 
attracted universal admiration at Eome, during the pontificate of Paul III, 
by the easy and ingenious solutions which slie gave in the presence of the 
Cardinals of some of the most subtle questions in the works of Scotus. At 
the same time Ijouisa Sige, born at Toledo, but of French extraction, was 
able to converse in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Sju-iac; she also 
wrote a letter in the above five languages to the Pope, Paul III. Juana 
Morelia, a native of Barcelona, but educated in Prance, sustained at Lyons, 
in 1607 (being then twelve years old), public lueses in philosophy j at the 
.sgc of seventeen, she repeated this public exiiibition in' the college of the 
Jesuits ; she was equally learned in i>hilosophy, theology, law, and music, 
and conversed in fourteen languages.”— M. de Laborde, mneraire cZcsc. dc 
VEspagne, vol, vi, p. IGO. Several other instances are mentioned which are 
liardly worth repeating here. 

t Itiiieraire descriptif de VEspagne, vol. vi, p. 463. 1830. 
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some Noi'f-jli Amcvicnn tribes, vrlio likewise arc accustomed to 
distort tlic Iieads of tlioir neAvlj-born infants. If any skulls 
liad been obtained from tlio Asturias^ — and I do not know 
wlieilier tlicrc arc any to be found citlier in public or private 
collcctionSj — this fact Avould_, no doubt^ have given rise to many 
theories of race and cranial formation, unless the custom above 
mentioned were known to anthropologists. La.borde mentions 
it as having Ijoen usual in his time, but I cannot say A\dicthcr 
it is so at the present day. I have communicated with some 
friends of mine in Spain Avitli the view of obtaining some 
specimens of Asturian and Basque skulls, but 1 find that 
at y)i’oscnt the difficult}^ of doing so is so great, that I fear 
Ave shall haAm to AA^ait some time before our museum can 
boast of any reliable specimens. HoAvever, the Anthropolo- 
gical Society lately established at Madrid, to AAdiich, I am sure, 
Ave all wish every jDrosperity and success, may possibly be able 
to assist us in this matter. 

In concluding these fcAv remarks, I must express a hope 
that ere long Ave may have some really useful and reliable in- 
formation concerning anthropology in Spain. The field is a 
new one; it is rich in many ways ; and I think AAuth time and 
attention that a large number of facts may bo obtained AA'bich 
Avill be of soiwice to our society, in the prosecution of its 
studies of the science of man. 
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By Geoege W. Maeshall, LL.M., B.A.S.L. 

GeetealogTj or tlie tracing of tlie descent of individuals^ and 
throngli them of nations,, from some common progenitor, is a 
subject of vital importance to a society -wMcli includes among 
its various objects that of investigating • the laws of man^s 
origin and progress. I have, therefore, no apology to offer for 
the very cursory observations I am about to make concerning 
the means it affords us of becoming better acquainted with the 
history of mankind, and with the origin of different nations. 
I desire that my remarks may be considered as merely sug- 
e'estive of some of the ways in which the study of the pedi- 
grees of individual families can be made practically useful to 
the student of anthropology. It is not my intention to offer 
facts drawn from the history of any particular family ; all I 
shall attempt to do is to call your attention to the kind of facts 
to be gleaned from the labours of the genealogist. 

Here I should obseiwe, that a taste for genealogy is a pas- 
sion inherent in the whole human race. In all nations, ci\dlised 
and uncmhsed, in all times, ancient as well as modem, we 
find mankind carefully preseiwing the names and relationship 
of those from whom they claim descent. How does this taste 
arise ? I should say that it is owing to such circumstances as 
in the early stages of society render one man capable of obtain- 
ing better food and more suitable clothing than another, or to 
the chances which have placed him in a chmate better adapted 
to his constitution; hence, as civilisation extends, he becomes 
physically less coarsely made, and eventually paore intellectu- 
ally developed; from these things 'combined, his descend- 
ants become a race more refined, both bodily and mentally, 
than those who have in the mean time been going on labouring 
for their daily bread, or struggling for existence against ad- 
verse circumstances. Some few generations of refined ances- 
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tors become^ tliercfore^ a sort of guarantee that those who can 
sliow them are to a certain extent superior to those who can- 
not. From the desire to prove and assert this superiority 
comes the very natural love of genealogy. 

It is admitted that cthnologj' is an important part of anthro- 
pology ; and are not ethnology and genealogy essentially the 
same ? Have not the ethnologist and genealogist the same 
object in view ? If they differ, is it not only in this, that the 
ethnologist studies man by grouping him- into diflcrent large 
races ; whilst the genealogist seeks to know him more com- 
pletely by stud3nng him in indmdual families ? The genea- 
logist is, in fact, the architect who builds up the structure of 
the science of man, stone upon stone, and stoiy upon story. 
He is the author who compiles the history of man, of which 
the ethnologist, like a reviewer, presents to the public a 
general sketch of the contents. 

Grenealogy assists us to view man in his two great aspects, 
phj^sical and intellectual. These seem to be so" dependent 
u])on each other, that I do not see how we can stud}'- man in 
one without at the same time regarding him in the other. A 
better knowledge of the genealogy of individual families would 
do much to settle the question as to whether the intellectual 
develo^Dment of man is the result of physical relinement. tSomc 
people will tell you that there have been many talented men 
who have had no pedigrees, and conclude from this that the 
refinement of the body has therefore no uecessaiy inlluence on 
the intellect. I must here state that, when I speak of a man 
ha.w'ng a pedigree, I mean to saj^ that some two or three 
p-enerations at least of his fathers have been in better circum- 

O 

stances than the generality of their fellow men. I do not wish 
to argue that the longest fine of refined ancestors will neces- 
sarily produce the most refined descendant. This most im- 
portant question as to how far an individual is influenced by 
the condition in fife, or educational training of his ancestors, 
is one which, if it can be solved at all, can be solved b}'- the 
genealogist, and by him alone. If wo assume, as some have 
done, that God has created all men equal, that one man is as 
capable of high mental cultivation as another, we must then 
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admit tliat all deductions from tlie liistory of our ancestors are 
useless,, and that the study of genealogies is a mere waste of 
time ; hut if one man is so constituted that he is capable of 
higher cultivation than his fellows, of which I can conceive no 
reasonable doubt, then by finding out what manner of men his 
ancestors were, we may be enabled in some measure to dis- 
cover what modes of life and what kind of alliances will best 
develope the perfect man. Again, it is from a study of gene- 
alog}'' that wc shall see most clearly the result of consanguineous 
marriag’es. Those who argue that such maniages produce, or 
do not produce insanity, and base their conclusions on sta- 
tistics of certain matches, personally or otherwise known to 
them, can agree in no definite conclusion. Suppose that the 
history of several families, who for generations had been in the 
habit of contracting consanguineous alliances, was investigated, 
would not the descendants of such connexion be much better 
types of the result of consanguinit 3 >- than the offspring of one 
consanguineous mai’riage only? And are not all of us the 
offspring of persons more or less nearty related ? If we are 
nuf, look at the result, which at first sight appears almost in- 
credible. I quote from Mr. Loweffs Contributions to lAterainro, 

p. 211 

“ The following considerations will serve to show how won- ' 
derfully men and families are knit together by the ties of 
blood. MTien one reflects that his ancestry doubles in every 
ascent, or to speak more correctly, increases in a twofold 
geometrical progression, he will easily see this. Thus, as 
eveiybodj' has one father, two grandfathers, four great-grand- 
fathers, eight great-grandfathers, and so on (the case being, of 
course, the same on the female side), if we go back to the 
time of King John, which (allowing three generations to a 
century) would be about nineteen generations, we shall find 
that in the s^Dace of little more than six centuries eveiy one of 
us can boast of the astounding number of five hundred and 
twenty-four thousand two hundred and eighty-eight ancestors ; 
that is to say, that the blood of more than half a million of 
the human race flows in our veins At the fortieth re- 

move, a period extending over about sixteen or seventeen 
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linndrccl }'CurHj the total number of a maids progenitors 
amounts to more than a inilliun 

A study of family genealogy Avould sliow many curious par- 
ticulars of liuman lybridity. We bavc on!}" to look at tlic 
faces ndiicli meet us every day in tlie street to see tbc features 
of tlie four dominant classes wliicli in turn governed England^ 
still strongly marked in tlie appearance of tlicii* descendants^ 
tliougli noiv united into one people, lAtk tlie same general 
cliaracteristics. How often do we talk of .family likeness, and 
yet liow little do we know or care about its causes. We spealc 
of certain peculiarities running in fimilies,^’ as the colour of 
the hair, the size of the hands, tallness or shortness, big noses 
or little noses, or gout, or scrofula, but how tliesc differences 
are caused we are almost alwa^'s unable to explain. That they 
do exist, and do descend from one generation to another is a 
fact whicli I do not su^ipose aiyonc is bold enough, or rather 
foolish enough, to deny. We see the same in the brute crea- 
tion. We preserve the pedigrees of our racehorses; for it is 
only by careful breeding, and more or less freedom from toil, 
that they become superior to the carthorse. The Homan poet 
not oiil}’- recognised family characteristics in man, but speaks 
of them as common to the brutes : — •' 

Fortes creantur fortibus, ct bonis : 

Est in juvencis, cst in etiiiis patrnm 
Vii'tus : — 

But the problem for us to solve is how these differences arise, 
and what changes the}’’ work in successive generations. And 
this, so far as human reason will permit us to find out, is to be 
ascertained through the labours of the genealogist. To see the 
peculiarities of different families is easy ; but in order to learn 
how they acquired those peculiarities, we must endeavour to as- 
certain their common progenitors. I am quite aware that it is 
im|)Ossible to substantiate any pedigree by legal j^roof for more 
than a few hundred years ; yet, perhaps, more, might be learnt 
from one such a descent than from studying the general appeai- 
ance of many persons whoso relationship cannot be ascertained. 


* Horace, lib. iv, ode 'I. 
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On tlie one liand^ oni' information is certain and definite j on tlie 
otlier, Yre can only judge .from probabilities. Tbe advantage 
of genealogy is tbat it is cei'tain and definite,, it is only wben 
facts fail ns tbat ^ye should have recourse to probability or 
tradition. It is fact tbat gives rise to probability^ and invests 
tradition vritb tbe character of truth. 

Great importance has been attached to^ and great use made 
ofj the returns of births, deaths, marriages, and popidation; 
it is from them we learn the average duration of life ; but 
our conclusions only approximate towards truth. Would not 
a more extended knowledge of family genealogies aid us in 
making a still nearer approximation ? To trace the descent of 
au}' family which has not held land, is now very difficult, and 
frequently impossible ; but with our present system of regis- 
tration such difficulties annually diminish, and I ajDprehend 
that, in two or three hundred years to come, our successors 
will be able to ascertain their jiedigrees with comparatively 
httle difficulty. It may reasonably be said, what good will 
a bare pedigree do the anthi’opologist ? I answer, none. But 
if the ages, causes of death, circumstances of life, etc., of the 
persons recorded are ascei’tainable, which to a certain extent 
they will be, then I answer, that such descents Avill be of the 
greatest use to the student of man. 

Genealogy helps us to investigate the laws relating to our 
physical nature, — to find out why one race deteriorates while 
another flourishes. We were told by our President in his in- 
troductory address, that there is no science which is destined 
to confer more practical good on humanity at large, than the 
one which specially investigates the laws relating to our phy- 
sical natiu-e.^^ In this investigation we cannot do without 
genealogy. I have endeavoured very briefly to point out its 
value to the anthropologist. If I have shown that it is not so 
dry and unprofitable a study as is generally thought, I have 
fully attained my object. I believe thart the greatest benefit 
to be derived fr’om the study of genealogy, or more properly 
speaking, family history, is the moral and not the scientific 
one, — the art of learning, not how we came to live, but how 
we ought to live. As far as genealogy is connected with 
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autliropology^ I slionld define it as tlic science of investi- 
gating tlie causes vdiicli lead to tlio intellectual and physical 
development of inan^ or contribute to his dechue_, so far as he 
is influenced by the condition of his ])rogC]ntoi-s.-’^ Yiewed in 
this lightj it seems to me to be a study of groat importance to 
the anthropologist. 



Certain S'imioiis” Shulls, ivith esjpecud reference to a 
hhallfromLoiitlijinlrelcivcl. By O.OartbbBlake^F.A.S.L.^ 
I Curator^ Librarian^ and Assistant- Secretary of the 
Anthropological Society of London, and Foreign Associate 
of the Anthropological Societies of Paris and Spain. 

The skull now exhibited is the property of the Anthropological 
Society of London. It was jDresented to their museum b^^ 
Capt. Montgomery Moore, who obtained it from Louth Abbey, 
m Ireland. Nothing more is known of its history. 

The attention which has been drawn, during the last few 
years, to the celebrated skull from the Neanderthal in Ger- 
many, has rendered any skull which at all resembles it, in its 
most strikiug aspects, of peculiar interest. I need scarcely 
recapitulate what the distinctire characters of the Neanderthal 
skull were said to be, as its ponderous brow-ridges, and the 
peculiar character afforded by its sutures, are familiar to all 
who have read Dr. Barnard Davis’s excellent pajDer on it.* 

It was, I believe, left to M. Pruner-Beyf to be the first who 
pointed out the close resemblance between the skull from the 
Neanderthal and those of existing Irishmen. The arguments 
brought forward by him are so fresh in our memory that I 
need only refer to them here. Prof. William Ning,^ of Gal- 
way, in his comparison of the Neanderthal skull with the more 
normal examples of human crania, refers frequently’- to a skull 
from Corcomroo Abbey, county Clare, Ireland, which, from his 
description, appears to present some points of affinity mth the 
skull from Louth now exhibited. ^ 

I have said that M. Pruner-Bey, in his arguments for the 
Celtic character of the Neanderthal skull, rests much of his 
case on the extreme proportions’ of dolichocephaly exhibited 
by it {Craiu Index, 72). This dolicho^phaly he considers to 


Ilcmoirs of the Anihi-opological Society of London, vol. i, 2S1 
t Journal of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. p. cli.' 
t Quarterly Journal of Science, January ISGi. 
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])o an exaggeration of tlie Celtic cliaracters ; in fact, adopting 
tlie ojDimon wMcL. Retzius lias so widely circulated, tliat tlie 
early Celts were a long-lieaded (doliclioceplialic) race, in oppo- 
sition to the short-headed prehistoric population of Turanian^^ 
affinity who inhabited western Europe, 'prior to the arrival of 
the Celts, and whose modified descendants were supjiosed to 
be identifiable with the Basques, Laplanders, Rhoetians, etc. 
ihis theory of course rests on its own basis. It has been 
recently so severely criticised and ably defended in Paris, that 
it will here be merely necessary to call our attention to the 
fact that a certain long-headed type of skull is conventionally 
associated in our minds with the idea of the Celt.^^ - We are, 
of course, aware that many early Briton (undoubtedly ancient) 
remains (e. g. those described by Dr. B. Davis from Cel tic 
burial places in ISTorthumberland) exhibit a short-headed form* 
of skuU j we are far from denying that the true tjqiical Celt— in 
England at leas't — may be brachy cephalic ; but the confusion 
whpch has arisen on this subject appears rather to rect upon the 
.supposition that one uniform race of men overspread western 
Europe prior to the great Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Roman migra- 
tions. So far as regards France, M. Paul Broca has overturned 
this theory. He has shown that widely distinct races of men in- 
habited France at the earliest period ; the researclies of Dr. 
Thurnam On the Princijml Forms of Gaulish and BriilulL Shulls, ^ 
appear to lead to a similar result. Under these circumstances, 
we may be content to admit the fact that in Ireland we have an 
extremely ancient dolichocephalic form of skull; in England, 
an extremely ancient brachycephalic form ; in both countries, 
other and discordant types are to be discovered in river-beds 
of the highest antiquity ; turning eastward, the most ancient 
caves of Belgium appear to afford us another and distinct 
long-headed type ; whilst the Danish tumuli present to us a 
form which, although brachycephalic, differs most entircily 
from the brachycephaly of such ancient Englisji skulls as tho-^e 
from G-risthorpe or Codford.J 

Trans. Benuiclcsliire Nat. Field Oluh, j). 412. 

t aiemoirs of the Anthvopolofiical Society of London, vol. i, pp. 120, 450. 

X Tliurnaiu, loc. cit. 
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Any of tlie above" types of skull may be considered by an 
observer as Celtic” j and sbonld tins word kereafter be proved 
to bave any meaning, wMcb may be reasonably doubted, any- 
one will be at liberty to select tbat skull wbick be cbooses 
to represent tbe typical Celt. I shall, therefore, not again 
employ tbe word “ Celt ” in this paper, bnt merely applj’- 
tbe words “ ancient Irish” to denote such skulls, e. g. as are 
to be found at Louth or Corcomroo. Tbe so-called ‘'‘'river- 
bed” skulls of Bonis and Blackwater will be excluded from 
tbe category, and future observers must find their true place. 

In commencing tbe description of tbe Louth skull, I would 
remark tbat it is ovately dolichocephalic. ‘ Tbe browridges are 
large, and tbe points of muscular attachment are well marked. 
I shall, however, depart from tbe usual course in description, 
by passing at once to tbe characters presented by tbe sutures 
of tbe skull. 

Condition of the Sutures. — Tbe frontal suture has bpen 
early obliterated. No trace whatever exists. 

Tbe length of tbe sagittal suture is 11 ’4 centimetres. 
Throughout tbe whole of tbe posterior two- thirds of its 
length, obliteration has proceeded to such an extent as entirely 
to obscure tbe indications which would bave shown its propor- 
tions, direction, or serration. The anterior third of the suture 
shows, however, slight traces of the suture, afforded by at 
least one wavy sinuosit}’^, by which it is clear that this part, at 
least, of the suture was marked during early life by deep re- 
entering processes from either parietal bone. The posterior 
end of the sagittal suture is not at first sight easily re- 
cognisable. It is, however, discernible by the fact that the 
minerahsing process, which has obliterated the greatest part 
of the lambdoid suture, has fortunatel}’’ left a slight space 
untouched where the lambdoid and sagittal have united. The 
preservation of this spot is of the greatest importance. Firstty, 
its presence enables the observer to measure corfectly the true 
length of the sagittal suture ; secondly, it permits him to 
estimate the relative height of that part of the supraoccipital 
bone which intervenes between the inion and the highest part 
of the lambdoidal suture. This second point, avc shall see, is 
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of tlic greatest importance wlien we investigate into tlie form 
of tlie occiput in tliis skull, and compare it witli suck a one, 
for example, as tkat from Neandertkal. 

Tlie lamkdoidal suture is present on eack side, in an upward 
direction, for about tivo inckes from its junction witk tlie 
adjditamentuiii mastoidalis. On tke left side, close to tins 
junction, a complex wormian bone intervenes, forming a well- 
defined eyok-” in tke upward track of tke suture. At least 
twenty-one serrations can be counted on tke left side, and 
(probably) more tkan eigkt on tke rigkt. Tke reason for tkis 
difference can be easily explained. Tke skull kas lain so long- 
on tke rigkt side tkat tke mineralising process kas more easily 
obliterated traces of tke dextral suture. It is deeply to be 
regretted tkat tkis cause kas led to tke fact tkat tke wkole 
upjDer part of tke lambdoid is not easily recognisable. Wkile 
pointing out tke existence of tke spot above alluded to, wkick 
skows tke junction of tke lambdoid and sagittal sutures, tkere 
arp some slight indications wkick lead me to tkink it very 
pi'obable tkat a small triquetral wormian bone cut off tke 
superior corner of tke supraoccipital. Tkis conjecture is borne 
out by examination of tke bony structure under a strong lens ; 
but I wisk it to be understood tkat it is merely as a con- 
jecture tkat I offer it. Howbeit, tkis fact cannot in any way 
affect tke absolute length of tke sagittal suture. 

■ Tke coronal suture offers some points of interest. Com- 
mencing on tke rigkt side, immediately above tke postorbital 
ridges, many and deep serrations exist wkick render tke suture 
exceedingly complex, and wkick extend for more tkan an inch 
upwards towards tke vertex : above tkis complexity the coronal 
suture on tke rigkt side has, no doubt, since death, been 
obliterated almost entirely. At tke vertex, tke precise spot of 
its junction witk tke sagittal requires tke use of tke lens for 
its detection. But on tke left side, where no artificial causes 
exist to exaggerate tke characters of tke suture, its shape ’is 
more easily discernible. Partial obliteration has extended 
throughout tke wkole of its course, excepting tke portion so 
deeply serrated above tke postorbital and temporal ridges. 

Tke condition of tke sutures around tke alispkenoid bone 
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demands our special ,ion. It is only necessary to say 
tliat on the left side ^.e spbono-frontal and spheno-parietal 
sutures are entirely closed^ ■whilst not the slightest trace exists 
of their direction. It is just ^^ithin the scope of probability 
that a wormian bone cut off the end of the posterior lateral 
akj as the bone seems to show some trace of dmsion; but 
this speculation rests merely on the vaguest conjecture. The 
squamosal bone overlaps the alisphenoid_, as is normal. 

Turning, however, to the right side, the shape of the 
posterior edge of the alisphenoid becomes manifest. A long- 
narrow tongue of bone extends in front of the squamosal, and 
is partially confluent with the parietal, especially at the extreme 
antei'ior corner of the latter. It has also become, to a less 
extent, though still definitely, coalescent with the frontal bone. 
This coalescence is especially interesting, as, although upon 
the right side of the skull, it has taken place upon a spot 
apparently free from the erosive action which has taken 
place on the posterior right portion of the skuU. In fact, iho 
answer to any critic who might say that the conditions which 
I have atti’ibuted to synostosis are due to the eroded chai’actcr 
of the skull, is afforded by the fact that the greatest evideime 
of synostosis is on the left, the greatest evidence of erosion 
on the right side of the skull. Where synostosis most pre- 
vails, erosion is absent, and vice versa. 

It is only necessary to say that, vath respect to the squa- 
mous suture, no peculiarities meet the eye of the observer. 
The connexion between the mastoid and squamosal bones is 
obliterated to a great extent, but not moi’e so than is usually 
observable in aged indmduals. 

I now turn to the other characters of the skull. 

The browridges are exceedingly peculiar. Enormous frontal 
sinuses have developed a bony bridge, which extends above 
the eyes throughout the whole length of the supracdliaries, and 
is thickest and most pronounced immerjiately below the gla- 
bella. The supraorbital canal on the rigkt side is higher than 
on the left. Proportionately to the size of the ridge, the 
supranasal notch does not appear deep. 

The fo'rehead is rather low and retrocedent, apparently ren- 
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derecl more so by tlie great size of tlie supraciliary ridges. 
Tlio curve of tbe frontal bone_, backvvards and np'wards^ is 
equable and smooth. When a bne from tbe glabella to tbe 
inion is made borizontal_, tbe greatest beigbt of tbe skull is 
situated about an incb bebind tbe junction of tbe sagittal and 
coronal sutures. When tbe Abbe Frere's line from tbe meatus 
auditorius to tbe centre of tbe coronal suture is made vertical^ 
tbe most posterior part of tbe skull is situated about one incb 
and a balf lower tban tbe apex of tbe lainbdoid suture^ and 
tbe same distance above tbe inion. Tbe bne of greatest 
breadtb of tbe skull will be found in a line drawn from tbe 
spot of greatest beig’bt to tbe apex of tbe mastoid process. 
Tbe parietal bones are very slightly flattened between tbe line 
of tbe sagittal and tbe line of attachment of tbe temporal 
muscle. Tbe traces of tbe latter are not remarkably prominent. 

Below tbe superior semicircular line of tbe occipital bone^ 
which is exceedingly large and well defined^ tbe occiput shelves 
gradually down to tbe foramen magnum. Although' this por- 
tion of tbe surface shows well-defined marks of attachment for 
tbe^’ect?; ca2nti antici muscles^ yet there is no trace of a par- 
occipital process. Tbe mastoids are rather large; but tbe 
digastric fossa is not proportionally ‘ so deep as might have 
been exjiected. Tbe postcondyloid foramen on tbe left side^ 
although it has been broken^ has evidently been larg'e. Tbe 
base of tbe skull_, as well as tbe maxilla^ does not otherwise 
present any points of interest. It is much to bo regretted 
that tbe lower jaw is absent. 

From tbe above description of tbe skull, I consider that the 
following conclusions can safely be drawn. 

Tbe contracted forehead is due to tbe premature closino- 
of tbe sutures surrounding tbe abspbenoid bone, and tbe lower 
medial pait of tbe coronal suture. In early life, tbe frontal 
and abspbenoid bones being firmly united with tbe adjacent 
ones in such a way as to form a bony plate, tbe .same conditions 
were observed as were described by Dr. B. Da-sds, in bis paper 
on tbe neanderthal skull. 

It will thus be seen that there is nothing' either of a 
simious character, or that might not have been expected in 
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the low forehead of the Neanderthal skull^ in which the bi’ain 
had to grow and expand under a plate of hone, which appears 
to have been in a great degree in one solid piece. It was im- 
possible to raise this j)late of bone upwards ; and the result, 
as will be seen, was a development to another direction. In 
the middle region of the calvaria, the sagittal suture being 
closed, the contained cerebral substance could only expand at 
the sides, in the situation of the squamous sutures ; and here 
the Neanderthal calvarium seems not to lack development. 
Bui in the posterior region its greatest expansion took place, 
precisely because in this ]oart was the ojien lambdoid suture, 
which admitted of the g'rowth of the brain. In the figures of 
this imperfect calvarium, the superior occipital scale is seen to 
be bulg'ed out, and the whole of what remains of the occipital 
bone is full and large, — the compensatory result for the con- 
tracted anterior reo-ions.^’* 

O 

The above words, which Dr. B. Davis applies to the Nean- 
derthal skull, can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the skull 
from Louth. 

The peculiai'ities which were alleged to be so specially cha- 
racteristic of the Neanderthal skull, having been proved to be 
due merely to the premature closing of certain sutures, the 
fact is not remarkable that such skulls as the specimen, 1029 
of Davis,’^ or as the skull before us, should be encountered not 
unfrequently. Attention having been drawn to the influence 
which premature closing of the sutures produces on the form 
of the skull, it is probable that we shall find many other in- 
stances. But the occasional occurrence of such cases leads an 
anthropologist deeply to regret that such an abnormity as the 
Neanderthal skull, should have ever been put forward as an 
important link in the series of early forms, connecting man 
with the lower animals, and to hope that a similar error of 
hasty generalisation will not occur again in our science. Al - 
thoug'h to allude to the Neanderthal skujl, in the present state 
of the conti’oversy, may appear to some a superfluous digres- 


* Memoirs, vol. i, p. 287. 
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sioiij tlie lesson cannot be too often insisted on_, that in 
examining a sknll purporting to be tbat of ^‘^tbe missing 
b'nV ^j it should have been worth while to have inquired 
whether its peculiarities were not in some degree traceable 
to the premature ossification of the sutures of the skull. 



IX. — Descri]ption of a New Goniometer. ' By Be, Paul Broca, 
Secretaire Grenm’ale a la Societe d^’Antliropologie de Paris, 
Hon. Fellow of tlie Anthropological Society of London. 

(Translation.) 

TO THE PEESIDENT OE THE ANTHEOPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OE LOHDON. 


Me. President, — I beg you to offer in my name, to the An- 
thropological Society of London, an instrument which I have 
had made to measure, on the living subject as well as on the 
skull, the facial angle and the facial triangle. 

This goniometer is nothing else than Prof. Buskos cranio- 
meter, to which I have added a goniometric apparatus, com- 
posed of a quadrant, of an ascending rod, and of a transvei’se 
exploring rod. It has been desciibed in the second fascicule 
of vol. ii of the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris, pp. 95-97. 

The points of measurement used to determine the facial line 
have been much discussed. The lower point of measui’ement 
has been successively placed on the nasal spine, on the lower 
border of the alveolar arch, and on the lower border of the 
incisor teeth. The upper point has been placed by some on 
the most projecting pai*t of the glabella, and bj^ others just 
above the glabella, and by others at a spot three centimeters 
higher stiU. It results from this that, according to the system 
which has been adopted, the length and the inclination of the 
facial line vary considerably. My goniometer can be applied 
indifferently on any of these points of measurement, so that 
each observer may employ it to measure the facial angle and 
the facial line, according to the system which he prefers. But 
you will, perhaps, permit me to seize this occasion'' to express 
my opinion on the choice of the measuring points of the facial 
line. 

When the facial angle is measured, it is possible either to 
estimate, or to record by numbers, the differences which exist 
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between two individuals or between two races ; and to deter- 
mine one of tbe principal elements of tbe anatom}^ and mor- 
phology of tbe face^ considered in its relations with tbe 
cerebral region. 

1. In tbe first case^ those points of measurement which give 
to the facial angle the greatest variations are sought for; e. q. 
the summit of this angle is placed on the free border of the 
incisor teeth, and the facial line abuts on the centre of the 
sjiace between the two frontal eminences.; and the several 
characters of inferiority, i. e. the retrocedent forehead, the 
obliquity of the facial bones, the length and the obliquity of 
the alveolar arch and of the incisor teeth, unite to lessen the 
facial angle, which, on the other hand, increases rapidly when 
the inverse conditions are jiresent. We can thus obtain, 
between certain European skulls and certain Australian or 
Eegro skulls, differences of more than twenty degrees. But 
the facial angle, thus measured, depends on numerous dis- 
positions, of which the importance is very unequal; of cha- 
racters of the highest value, and of characters which are 
entii-ely secondary, which are found so combined together that 
such an insignificant fact as the length of the teeth is able to 
vary the facial angle of two individuals whose facial and other 
conformations may be identical. Limited prognathism of the 
alveolar arch, as we observe often amongst ourselves, Avhere it 
frequently coincides with a fine frontal development, can lower 
the facial angle by several degrees, and can exercise more 
infiuence on the enlargement of this angle than even a notable 
atrophy of the frontal region could produce. Finally; it is 
sufficient to have examined a collection of skulls of the same 
race to learn that the height of the alveolar arch can vary 
more than a centimeter, without any change in the conforma- 
tion of the rest of the head being therewith associated; and 
it can even occur that, by reason of this trifling variation, an 
individual gifted with a noble and vast forehead may give a 
facial angle inferior to that of another in which the forehead is 
smaller and more oblique, but of which the alveolar arcade is 
not so high. The facial angle, thus determined, presents very 
great differences, of which the morphological signification may 

G 2 
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be very deceptive, and it is because most modern authors have 
adopted this process that the value of the facial angle, as an 
anthropological character*, has been placed in doubt. 

2. When, on the other hand, it is proposed to use the facial 
angle as one of the indices of development of the anterior 
cranial region, and the teeth and the alveolar should be con- 
sidered apart, as their variations have no direct relation with 
the study of the cerebral cranium, we limit ourselves to the 
examination of the anterior skull, and the four facial cavities 
which cover it; i. e., the two orbits and the two nasal foss®. 
The summit of the facial angle is then placed on the inferior 
nasal spine, and the facial line from this point ought to be in 
contact at the base of the forehead, at the middle of the hori- 
zontal line which indicates the separation of the skull and the 
face, i. e., on the middle of the line which corresponds to the 
lower face of the anterior extremity of the brain. If a thread 
is applied transversely above the supra ciliary arches in such a 
way that the thread passes from eachv side immediately above 
the external orbital processes, a fixed line is obtained which 
corresjDonds to the minimum frontal diameter. In no indivi- 
dual is the brain so large as entirely to cover the face; the 
orbit of each side always bars its outward process, and it thus 
results that the frontal crest, ai’riving on a level with the orbit, 
is curved, and prolonged outwardly to constitute the external 
orbital process. The point where it curves, and where instead 
of converging it diverges, indicates the demarcation of the 
cranial from the cerebral region, and of the latter from the 
region of the face. The line which unites this point with the 
corresponding one on the other feide, corresponds, then, to the 
minimum degree of separation between the two frontal crests, 
that is to say, to the minimum frontal diameter ; it leaves 
above the whole cerebral region and beneath the two orbital 
arches, of which the height is very variable, and on the medial 
line it generally passes to the upper part^of the glabella. But 
we know how variable the situation of the glabella is; the 
projection which it forms, sometimes almost nothing sometimes 
very considerable, depends in a great degree on the develop- 
ment of the frontal sinuses ; it sometimes ascends higher, 
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stops lower than the line of separation between the cranium 
and the face. There are then some inconveniences in the use 
of the glabella to determine the upj^er point of measurement 
of the facial line ; and it appears to me much 23 referable to 
take the jioints of measurement on the middle of the horizontal 
Tine which I have indicated, and which should be deemed the 
supra-orbital line. The median jioint, thus ascertained, is the 
sujDranasal point. On the living, the point which comes 
nearest to it is one taken on the middle of a line tangent to 
the upper border of the two eyebrows. The facial line which 
passes by the sujDranasal point, and by the nasal spine, or sub- 
nasal 23oint, presents individual and racial variations much less 
prominent than the other facial line which is in contact with 
the alveoli and with the teeth ; but it has an anatomico-phy- 
siological signification much more important, because it serves 
to determine a simple fact, i, e., the relative development of 
the anterior cerebral vertebra and of the oculo-nasal, which 
is immediately subjacent to it. It permits to measure that 
Avh^ch is wanting in the brain, in its antero-posterior aspect, 
to cover the purely sensitive organs. If a plane is passed 
from the nasal spine to the two auditory canals, the plane 
divides the facial region into two parts, — the lower to taste, 
which is, after feehng, the least special of the sensorial func- 
tions, because the sense of taste is confided to two neiwes,* 
entirely distinct in their origin, their connexions, and their 
distribution, which are subservient at the same time to general 
sensibility, which does not differ at all from that of the ordi- 
nary nerves. Taste is accordingly the least special of the 
cephalic senses ; and even if it were much less special, it 
would only give us a small number of indications if it were 
not always directed by the sense of smeU, of which it is, in a 
certain sense, merely the vassal. Nobody, in fact, will forget 
that a simple coryza can entirely disarrange the taste, and 
annihilate the majority of gustatory sensations. The real 
organs of s^iecial sense are characterised by nerves as much 


The lingual nerve, a branch of the inferior maxillary branch of the 
trigeminal nerve and the glossopharyngean nerve. 
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special as regards tteir anatomical as in tlieir pliysiological 
cliaracterSj by nerves Tvliicli bear no relation to general sensi- 
bility,, and vrliicb can only transmit to tbe neiT-ous centre one 
kind of impression^ and TrLicb transmit by one impression all 
tbe traumatic^ electrical, chemical, and physical actions which 
they can receive. These organs are those of hearing, sight, 
and smell, and all are in such immediate relations with the 
brain that the walls of the cavities which contain them form 
an integral part of the basis cvanii. These thi’ee organs of 
the sujDerior senses, regarded in the period of their first forma- 
tion, are only annexes of the encej^halon; the extemal ear 
proceeds from the posterior cerebral cavity ; the eye is merely 
a diverticular of the anterior cerebral cell j and the olfactory 
nerve can only be considered as a vesicular prolongation of 
this very anterior cell. Direct^ associated with the develop- 
ment of the brain, and contained in cavities which are merely 
annexes of the basis cranii, the organs of hearing, sight, and 
smell form a perfectly natural group, which descends forwardly 
as far as the nasal spine, as the partition between the nasal 
fossEe depends on the ethmoid which belongs to the skull. 
This group of the higher senses forms the higher part of the 
face j it is comprised entirely between the base of the skull 
and the hoi’izontal jDlane which passes from the nasal spine to 
the two auditoiy canals. Below the nasal spine, the whole of 
the face, flesh, or bone belongs to the system of the branchial 
arches j above it, on the contrary, the branchial arches only 
furnish accessory portions, such as the eyebrows, the cheek- 
bones, the ascending branches of the maxillary, the external 
ear, etc. ; whilst the axis of the skeleton, the ethmoid coimets, 
the oi’bital vaults, the petrosals, the labyrinths, the eyeballs, 
the olfactorj’ nerves, and, in one word, the essential parts, 
soft or hard, proceeding directly either from the skull or from 
the brain. 

It is this upper portion of the face, of which tfie relations 
with the anterior skull ought to be determined. In the most 
elevated ideal type, it wiU be entirely covered by the skuU, 
and thus the facial line, drawn from the supranasal point to 
the nasal spine, will be vertical, but in the normal conditions 
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tliis ideal type is never realised; tlie facial line is always more 
or less oblique^ and the angle which it forms with the auricular 
suhnasal ]3lane is more or less lower than the right angle. The 
measurement of this facial angle gives us, then, important 
information on the relative width of the cranial region anterior 
to the oculo-nasal region. But this information is not exact, 
because the size of the facial ang’lc depends on many variable 
conditions. It can, perhaps, be inci-cascd by the diminution 
of the face, or b}^ the enlargement of the skull, or even by 
these two conditions reunited. It is not sufficient, then, to 
measure the facial angle ; it is necessary to detei’inine and to 
analyse the anatomical circumstances which it denotes. It is 
this object which is arrived at in the study of the facial 
triangle. 

The facial triangle comprises the facial, angle in the ver- 
tical plane in the middle of the head, has for its anterior sum- 
mits the two extremities of the facial line, that is to say, the 
supranasal point and the subnasal point ; and for a posterior 
summit the centre of the transverse, or horizontal line, which 
paiises by the centre of the two auditory canals. This line is 
called the biauricular axis, and its median point is the auricular 
point. But it is impossible or nearly so, even on a section 
of the head, to determine exactly the position ^of the auricular 
point ; and the two learned men (Cuvier and Etienne G coffroy 
St. Hilaire) who were the first to study the facial triangle, 
were only able to do so by means of a very complicated 
geometrical process, which necessitated the construction of 
two auxiliary triangles. This is the Avay they proceeded. 
They commenced by measuring directly, with a compass, the 
length of the facial line a b, the first side of the facial, triangle. 

The second side, A o, or the base of the facial triangle, can 
be considered as the height of an isosceles triangle, c a c , of 
which the base is the biauricular axis, c o', and of which the 
summit is the subnasal point, A. But the breadth of the 
, biauricular axis, c c^, can be measured directly with compasses. 
With the same compasses we can easily measure the distance 
from the subnasal point, a, to the centre of the meatus audi- 
torius externus, c. This is the line a c = a c . We learn, there- 
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fore the three sides of the isosceles triangle^ c a c^ This 
triangle can be constructed on j^aper. From the summit, a, 
we can drop on the centre of the base, c c', the perpendicular, 
A o, and by measuring on this geometrical figure the length, 
A 0, the second side of the facial triangle is obtained. 

The third side, b o, can in its turn be considered as the 
height of a second isosceles triangle, c b C', which has, like 
the foregoing, the biauricular axis, c c ', as a base, and the 
supranasal point, b, as its apex. The biamucular axis, c o', 
being thus measured, it is only necessary to measui’e with 
compasses the breadth of the distance, b c=b c, comj)rised 
between the supranasal point, b, and the centre of the auditory 
canal, c. We then know the three sides of the isosceles 
tiiangle, CBC : it can be constructed on ^^ajDer; the perpen- 
diculai’, B 0, can be dropped on the centre of the base, and 
this perpendicular, when measured, becomes the third side of 
the facial triangle. 

It is thus alone that the triangle, a b o, can be constructed, 
of which the three sides have been determined ; and all the 
trouble which we have taken is recomjDensed by the valu- 
able indications which the triangle furnishes. It gives, first, 
the facial triangle, b a o ; second, the amuculo-facial angle, 
boa, by which the inclination of the basis cranii is measured j 
thr) d, the length of the anterior cranium, b o ; fourth, the 
length of the face A o ; fifth, with the aid of the perpendicular, 

B p, it gives the height of the face, b p j sixth, it gives the 
length, A p, which measures the degree of prognathism of the 
face. This last length has by itself little value if it is not 
compared, on the one hand, with the total length of the face, 

A 0 j on the other hand, ivith the height of the face, b p. 

We see how the notions furnished by the facial triangle are 
superior in importance and exactitude to those which are fur- 
nished by the mere facial angle. We thus comprehend how 
it is that Cuvier and Eltienne Ceoffroy St. Hilair6, to attain 
this, did not refuse to employ the most ccimplicated construc- 
tions. But these complications, which did not daunt them, 
have rendered their successors timid ; and though no person 
has failed to recognise the great utility of the facial triangle. 
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it lias been allowed to fall into desuetude, some persons de- 
clining to take so niucli trouble, and some, because tliey were 
not familiar with geometrical constructions, and tlicrefore 
feared to commit error. 

To apply tbe facial triangle to use, it was accordingly neces- 
sary to simplify it, and to render it more easily understood. 
I did this three years ago, with the aid of luy craniograph. 
Craniographical draudngs, giving the exact proportions of all 
the points of the skull, permit all the angles and all the tri- 
angles imaginable to be measured ; but the craniograph is not 
applicable on the living subject ; and I have reason to believe 
that the goniometer, which I now forward to the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London, is the first instrument which per- 
mits the elements of the facial triangle to be measured on the 
living subject, because the progress of the double rule, which 
I have desci’ibed in my memoir on the projections of the head 
{Bullet, do Soc. d’Anthroio., t. iii,p. 538) only gives the triangle 
by means of a construction. 



When the goniometer is correctly applied, that is to say, 
when the two auditory plugs mark on the 'right and left 
branches the smallest number of millimeters, the edge of the 
ascendiug rod, ab, is placed exactly parallel to the median 
yertical plane of the head, and the Triangle, A o b, is perfectly 
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equal to the facial triangle. The length_, o A, the hase of the 
facial triangle^ and the lengthy a which is the facial line, can 
he read on the millhnetric scales ; besides, the angle, o A b, or 
facial angle comprised between these two sides, can be directly 
measured on the quadrant, q q. We thus know the essential 
elements of the desired triangle. We can easily measure the 
height of the face, b p, and the extent of prognathism, A p. 
To obtain this, it is merely necessaiy to apply on the horizontal 
rod, 0 A, one of the edges of a small thin rule, of which the 
other edge, touching the point b, represents the perpendicular, 
B p ; we also read on the horizontal scale, o a, the number of 
milhmeters comprised between the point A, which is zero, and 
the end of the rule. This gives the amount of prognathism. 
Then applying a small rule to the vertical side of the square, 
we can measure the length, b p ; we can then, without any 
construction, directly measure all the elements of the facial 
triangle, with the exception of the auriculo-facial angle, boa. 
If it is desired to measure this last angle, we ai’e obliged to 
construct the facial triangle on paper, or at least to have 
recourse to calculations which render the use of tables of 
curves necessary. 

My goniometer is not a more exact one than some of those 
which are already known. But it has the advantage of being 
more simple, more easy to manage and to cany, and in fact 
less costly. I may also remai’k, that it has been constructed 
especially to measure the facial triangle. It will be easy to 
graduate the branches of other goniometers, and to render 
them also convenient to measure the facial triangle ; but this 
would increase their price, which, in the case of M. J acquart^s 
goniometer, is so high as three hundred francs, whereas M. 
Matthieu {Rue cle Vancienne Gomedie a Paris) makes mine for 
twenty-five francs. I am amongst those who think -that the 
progress of anthropology can only be advanced by the union 
of a great number of observers, and tliat the instruments 
employed in investigation ought to be sufdciently simple and 
sufficiently cheap to be used by all. It is in order to arrive at 
this result that I have taken, as the base of my own instru- 
ment, the craniometer of Mr. Busk, with the sole difiereuce 
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tliat I liave placed tlie brass pin of tbe anricular plugs actually 
in tlie axis of these plugs. 

Excuse, jMonsieur le President, tbe length and the diyness 
of the details considered in this letter, and believe in the 
expression of my devoted sentiment. 

(Signed) P. Broca. 


To James Hiintj Esq., Pli.D., F.S.A., 
President of tlie Autliropological 
Society of London, Foreign Asso- 
ciate of tlie Anthropological Society 
of Paris, etc., etc. 
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X. Oontrihutions to an Introduction to the Anthropology of the 
Neio WorldA By William Bollaeet, Hon. Sec. A.S.L., 
Cori’esp^nding Member of tbe University of Cbile^ of tbe 
EtlnpDibgical Societies of London and Hew York^ etc.^, etc. 

H WILL call tbe native inhabitant of tbe Hew World tbe Eed 
Man^ to distinguisb bim_, as far as colour is concerned^ from 
tbe white man of Europe, tbe brown of India, and tbe Hegro 
of Africa. As in tbe white species, with their soft, long, and 
flowing hair of various colours, tbe complexion also varies ; so 
corresponding variations exist amongst tbe brown and black 
species, with their almost straight, wavy, woolly, and crisp 
blackball’; and amongst tbe red men, with strong, straight 
black hair, there are difi'erent shades of red, copper colour, 
brown and dark -brown complexion. 

In tbe United States,t I have bad tbe opportunity of exa- 
mining many tribes, their colour varying from red or copper 
and through shades of brown. On tbe shores of tbe Spanish 

In 1859, I drew up a paper on tlie Efckaology and ArcHteoture of 
America.” At tlie beginning of 1860 I met with a serious accident, wMcli con- 
fined me very much to tbe bouse, and even up to tbe present time, durino- 
wbicb period I remodelled tbe paper of 1859, and now caU it « Contributions 
to an Introduction 'to tbe Antbi’opology of tbe New World.” 

Out of tbe researobes I made for tbe ''Contributions,” have resulted tbe 
following* : — 

o 

1. Past and Present Populations of tbe New World, 

2. Palseograpby of tbe New World. 

3. On tbe alleged introduction of Syphilis from tbe New World. 

4. On tbe Astronomy of tbe Eed Man. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 4, will be found in tbe first volume of tbe Memoirs of the 
Anthropological Society : No. 3, in tbe November number (1864) of Journal 
of same society. 

5. On tbe recently discovered Maya Hieroglyphic Alphabet of Yucatan. 

6. Contrputions to an Introduction to tbe Anthropology of ibe New World. 

7. Examination, by tbe Maya Alphabet, of tbe l'(exican and other Codices- 
also, tbe Hieroglyphs of Mexico, Yucatan, Copan, Palenque, etc. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7 will appear in vol. ii. Memoirs of the Anthropological Society 
No. 8 ; in preparation. ' 

8. Tbe Eed Man's Place in Nature. 

t " On tbe Indians of Texas,” Ethno. Soc. Trans., 1850. 
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main and tlie Istlimus of Darien, I liavo seen Indians gcnerall}^ 
of a bright broM'n ; on the tropical coast of Pern,-*' the native 
is of a brovn colour, in the frozen Andes he is often of a dark 
brovm hue, and in the eastern low lands some are liglit brown. 

The Arancahos I have seen arc of a reddish brown ; and the 
Fnegians I have twice visited in tlic region of Cape Horn and 
the Straits of hlagcllan arc dark brown. f 

It has been said that to see one nation of Americans yon 
see all ; this is not quite the case even -as regards colour ; 
whilst as to form, feature, ph3^sical and mental development, 
there are marked differences and peculiarities resulting from 
causes we shall have to investigate. 

I will now refer to what is said as to the relations between 
the inhabitants of the Old and New Worlds, and what nations 
are supposed to have visited America before Columbus made 
his great discovery. Out of a great mass of material on this 
point, I can only notice a very small iDortiou. Some northern 
writers describe, according to certain manuscripts, the first 
voyage which the Scandinavians made to America in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, under one Bjarna Herjulfson, going 
from Iceland to Greenland, and sailing along a portion of the 
eastern coast of America. That Leif, the eldest son of Eric 
the Ecd, went in a.d. 1000 to a part of the coast he called 
Ilelluland, supposed to be Newfoundland, then to Nova Scotia 
and Canada, to Yinland, or the land of the vine, which is 
thought to have been between Cape Sable and Cape Cod. 
That in 1004 a brother of Eric, Thorwald Ericson, went be- 
yond Cape Cod to the south-east of Boston, and had an 
encounter with the Skraelings, or Esquimaux, in which he 
was killed. That in 1007, Thorfinn Karlsfenne and Snorre 
Thorbrandson, with three vessels, one hundred and sixty men 
and live stock, passed two winters in Mount Hope Bay, but 
the Esquimaux drove this party away. That in 1121, the 

# “ On tlie Indians of Peru,” Ethno. Soc. Trans., 1854. 
f I may refer to one cause, at least, why among some Indian tribes there 
are people of a lighter colour than others ; namely, the stealing of white 
women from the Spanish settlements, as did the Ai’aucahos of Chile, the 
Jeveros of Ecuador, and by others. 
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Greenland bisliop^ Eric^ ■went o'ver to Newfoundland j and it 
is often asserted tliat monnmentS;, inscriptionSj ai’ms_, ntensils_, 
toolsj and remairis of tlie dead, recently found in tlie states 
of Eliode Island and elsewbere. attest an entrance of strangers. 
I may observe tbat_, as to tbe monuments and inscriptions^ 
from a careful examination of wbat bas been presented^ I tbink 
they are but of little value, particularly as to wbat bas been 
offered as Eunio, and other Old World characters, such look 
to me more like tbe work of tbe Eed Man ; those jDUi’porting 
to be alphabetic are evidently spurious.* 

We are told that tbe Esquimaux have a tradition of a people 
who wore white vestments, uttered cries, and made use of 
long rods, with pieces of cloth attached ; and according to a 
mere conjecture, tbe country occupied by these strangers was 
Huitramanland, or Land of White Men, which lay along the 
Chesapeake Bay. The story is, that in a.d. 983 a violent 
storm cast upon the shores of America the renowned Are 
Marson of Eeykjanes, of Iceland, whose grandson certified 
that certain Irishmen had assured his uncle, according to the 
verbal relation of Sigardson of the Orkneys, that the name of 
Are Marson was known in Huitramanland. Prom another, 
and recent source, we^are informed that the Icelanders and 
Greenlanders, after they had gone south, went north as far as 
72° 55'; that on the east coast of Baffin’s Bay, in one of the 
Women’s Islands, north-west of the present Danish settlement 
at Uperna'vik, they set up three stone pillars, marking the 
limits of their discoveries ; the Eunic inscriptions on them, 
according to Eusk and Magnusen, give the date of 1135. 

I do not entirely discredit that there may have been acci- 
dental visits from Europe to the New World, or even from 
China and J apan, long before Columbus found America to be 
that wondrous barrier to his reaching Cathay and the spice 
islands of the east ; but the strangers from the^west and east 


See my paper on “ Tlie Palseograpliy of the Neiy World, and Examina- 
tion of the several Spurious Arrangements of Ancient Writing, etc., pur- 
porting to he American .” — Anthropological Review, May 1864, and vol. i, 
Anthropological Societies’ Memoirs, 1864. 
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liave left no trace of ton Grne or vestio’o of art in America, at 
least as yet none have l^ccn discovered. 

We now come to tlie dreamy ideas of Eabbi Ben Israel, 
wlio wrote tlie Hope of Israel, in consequence of some erro- 
neous observations of Montesinos/'!- by wbicli tlie Babin' laboured 
to prove that the Americans bad descended from tlie nine and 
a balf tribes, conquered and carried captive from Samaria ! 
A voluminous list of writers follow in ibis unsatisfactory track. 
Circumcision bas been mentioned b}' some 'old Spanisb writers 
as having been practised in tlie New World ; that this oper- 
ation was performed there, I think most problematical, f 
Some of these authors state that a few Jews came from the 
east, others from the west, having* crossed Persia and the 
frontiers of China, and came in by Behring^s Straiis ! Other 
writei’S consider the Canaanites as the first inhabitants of 
America, wdio proceeded by Mauritania, and landed some- 
'Lvliere’^ on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico ! Then fifteen 


hundred years after the expulsion of the Canaanites by Joshua, 
the nine and a half tribes of Israel passed over by the way of 
Behring’s Straits and assaulted the Canaanites ! It was the 
late Lord Kingsborough’s fanciful idea that the Bed Man was 
descended from the Jews; and the magnificent work he pub- 
lished, assisted by Aglio, containing copies of the old Mexican 
picture-Avriting, is about the only useful portion of his ex- 
tensive labours. Those who still persist in the search for the 


* This may be the Montesinos -who composed an imaginative ancient his- 
tory of Peru and annals. See my Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Re- 
searches, in Neiv Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, loith Ohservaiions of the 
Pre-Incarial, Incarial, and other Monuments of Peruvian Nedions, with plates, 
Triibner, London, 1860. 

t B. de Bourbourg, Hist, du Mexique, iii, p. 526, says, that the priest made 
an “ entaille a horeille et au prepuce, mais si legere qu’a, peine il en sortit 
quelques gouttes de sang;” and in a note, quoting Duran, observes, “these^ 
details are called circumcision by the Spanish author, and he is the only one 
who mentions this operation. Gruds were merely slightly cut in the ear.” 
•And at p. 561, according to Torquemada, the Totonacs performed cir- 
cumcision on the twenty-eighth or twenty-ninth day, and threw the cut 
piece into the fire. If a female child, an operation was performed on the 
clitoris. 
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lost tribes of Israel, will be interested in bearing, according 
to Vigne, tbat in tbe vicinity of Potosi, wben an Indian builds 
a but, it is said tbat be kills a llama and strikes tbe door- 
posts and four corners of tbe room witb tbe bleeding bead. 

Cabrera, a priest of Guatemala, tries bard to sbow relation- 
ship between tbe Americans and tbe Phoenicians. Vega, a 
bishop of Cbiapa, who wrote about 1702, enters largely into 
tbe old traditions of Votan, of Guatemala, and of certain 
MSS. concerning bis having gone from tbe Old World, pur- 
porting to have been written, two or three hundred years ago, 
in tbe Tzendal language (but in tbe Spanish character) . Or- 
donez y Aguiar places Votan as tbe third sign in tbe Tzendal 
calendar ; also, tbat be was descended from tbe Oanaanites 
driven out of Palestine by Joshua ! Sandoval says, America 
was peopled by tbe way of Oeylon ; Colunio assigns a Gaelic 
origin j Cbarron, a Celtic ; and Mr. Eankin, a few years since, 
wrote boldly tbat Manco Capac, Inca of Peru, was tbe son of 
Kublai Khan, and tbat Montezuma was tbe grandson of A skam, 
a noble Mongul of Tangut ! backing up bis idea, tbat as bones 
of elephants (which are fossil) bad been met witb in various 
parts of tbe New World, tbe animals — tbe bones of which bad 
been found— bad been brought from Asia by these modern 
Mongols ! De Guignes,* relying too implicitly* upon tbe chro- 
nicles of China, attributes Peruvian civilisation to emigration 
from tbe Celestial Empire or tbe East Indies ! Paravay, in 
1844, stated tbat tbe country of Pu-Sang, described in Chinese 
annals, was tbe Mexican empire. In 1847, Paravay further 
said tbat at Uxmal in Yucatan there bad been found sculp- 
tured tbe Buddha of Java, seated under tbe bead of Siva, — 
rather say, a species of analogous biune or triune deity, but 
certainly not tbe Buddha of tbe east. 

I regret to observe tbat Rivero and Tscbudi, in their im- 
portant work on Peruvian Antiquities, state, there is no 
doubt tbat Quetzalcoatl of Mexico^. Bocbica of Bogota,' and 
Manco Capac of Peru, were Buddhist priests, who by means 
of their superior leaiming, sought to rule tbe minds of tbe 


* Frencli resident in China tinder Napoleon I. See his Chinese Diet., 1813. 
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natives, and to elevate themselves to political supremacy.^^ 
There is nolhing to shoAV^ as far as my researches go^ that the 
three worthies spokc]i of were Bnddhisf priests; I’ather that 
they may have heen the originators of iheocracies joeculiar to 
themselves. 

^'^clascOj the historian of Qnito^ other wiaTors of his time, 
and oven some modern ones, suppose that Pern was peopled 
from 1he west, making Easter Island a stepping-stone. How- 
ever, there are far better stepping-stones, had such been re- 
quired, in Ihe Aleutian, and by the Diomede Islands in Behring’s 
Straits, adarkham, in his Cuzco anO Lima and Peru and 
India, was rather in favour of the stepping-stone of Easter* 
Island (2,000 miles from the coast of Peru, a.ud 1 ,500 from the 
nearest western land) but in answer to a letter of mine ques- 
tioning such a view of the matter, he has abandoned this idea. 
Huematzin, a Mexican, wmiting towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, gives a dreamy account of the migrations 
of the Tezcucans from Asia ! the idea of which he doubtless 
got from the Spaniards. 

A work of some pretension is being published in parts by 
Ti'ilbner, namely, an Aztec Codex, translated by Sahagun (a 
monk who accompanied Cortez to Mexico), of the CosjDels of 
the Acts of the Apostles, etc., edited by Blondelli. The 
editor hopes, by the clearest evidence, to prove the affinity of 
the Aztec languages with the Indo-European, — ?ma,s- n-rrons. 
There are, however, two curious works by the Abbe B. de 
Bourbourg, — one the Popol Vuh,f published in Paris in 1861, 
with a French translation, from the Quiche, of the traditions 
and history of Guatemala; the other in 1862, a Quiche and 
Spanish Grammar and a French translation of the Tun,^ or, 
Tragic Drama and Ballet of the Sacred Drum ; and although 
the Abbe believes in the Old World origin of the Red Man, 


Easter Island, or Vaihu, is notable for the art the ‘ancient inhabitants 
'had attained in carving rude colossal figures out of the soft volcanic rock of 
•which the island is composed. 

f See my paper on' the ‘■'Popol Vuh” in Trans. Boy. Soc. Lit., 1863. 

X See my paper on the “ Tun” in Trans. Roy. Soc. Literature, 1865. 

H 
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lie lias brouglit together mucb useful and interesting mateiialj 
particularly as regards tlie interesting ancient stone monu- 
ments so plentifully scattered over Central America. 

Humboldt says, tbe predilection for periodical seiaes^ and 
tbe existence of a cycle of sixty years^ wbicb is equal to 740 
sunas of tbe Muyscas of Bogota^ cfpijear to reveal tbe Tar- 
tarian origin of tbe nations of tbe Hew World.” Again be 
observes, “ I tbink I discover in tbe Americans tbe descend- 
ants of a race wbo, early sejiarated from tbe rest of mankind, 
bave followed up, for a series of years, a peculiar road in tbe 
unfolding of tbeir intellectual faculties and tendency to civili- 
sation.” Again, “ our knowledge of tbe languages of Ame- 
rica is still too limited, considering tbeir great variety, for us 
as yet to relinquish tbe bope of some day discovering an 
idiom wbicb may bave been spoken at once in tbe interior of 
South America and in that of Asia, or wbicb may at least in- 
dicate an ancient affinity. Such a discovery would be one of 
tbe most brilliant wbicb can be expected in reference to tbe 
history of mankind.” In another portion of bis masterly 
researches, be observes, It cannot be doubted that tbe greater 
part of tbe natives of America belong to a race of men who — 
isolated ever since tbe infancy of tbe world from tbe rest of 
mankind, whilst in tbe nature and diversity of language, in 
tbeir features, in tbe conformation of tbe skull,” and be might 
bave added, in tbeir osteological structure and peculiar phy- 
siological characteristics, ‘^‘’are incontrovertible proofs of an 
early and complete separation.” However, in some of Hum- 
boldt^s later writings, particularly in tbe first German and 
and French editions of Gosmos, be is not so pressing on tbe 
matter of an exotic origin of the Red Man ; these paragraphs, 
strange to say, do not appear in tbe English translations, but 
they will be found in Indigenous Races. 

I bave thought much on tbe early views of Humboldt, and 
with veneration for those passages in wbicb be refers to tbe 
astronomical ideas of tbe Muys.cas, as “ appearing to reveal 
tbe Tartarian origin of tbe nations of tbe Hew World.” My 
study of tbe subject of tbe zodiacs and lunar calendars of 
tbe nations of Mexico, Central America, Bogota, and tbe 
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calcuclar recently discovered in Pern, wliicli I described to tbe 
Society of Antiquaries,* lead me to suppose tliat tbe astro- 
nomical ideas of tbe nations under consideraiion bave origin- 
ated entire]}' witli tbcrasclves. In tbeir own account tbey say 
i'bc}' are a separate branch of tbe bnman fa mil}'. Take tbe 
tradition of tbe Ojebways, for example, wbo believe tbat wbeu 
tbe Great Spirit made tbe various peoples of tbe eartb, be 
gave tbem tbeir languages, complexions, and religions, as well 
as divei’S customs, manners, and modes of living, and tbat 
eacb nation bad its distinct origin. Indeed, one main difficulty 
wbicb tbe Cbristian missionary encounters in planting tbe 
gospel amongst tbe aborigines of North America, arises from 
tbeir opposition to tbe scripture revelation of the origin of 
the human species from one pair.f 

Tbe late Admiral Fitzroy, in a paper published in 1 858, 
'“’On the Probable Migrations and Abarieties of tbe Earlier 
Families of tbe Human Race,^^ directed attention to the people 
of Van DiemeAs Land and South America, and tbe pro- 
bability of early migrations ; observing, tbat there is a striking- 
resemblance between tbe Fuegians and tbe Esquimaux, be- 
tween tbe inhabitants of tbe west coast of South America 
and tbe aborigines of A^an Diemen^s Land, and between tbe 
people of eastern South America and the Hottentots of South 
Africa. AALtb some experience myself on this subject, I can- 
not for a moment agree with tbe above ideas. 

Prescott, wbo thought deeply on tbe matter of the peopling 
of tbe New AA^orld, say from eastern Asia, concludes an ela- 
borate chapter on tbe origin of Mexican civilisation thus : 
‘‘ Tbe discrepancies are such as to carry back tbe communica- 
tion to a very remote period, — so remote, tbat this foreign 
influence has been too feeble to interfere materially with tbe 
growth of what may be regarded, in its essential features, as 
a pecubar and indigenous civibsation.^^ Here Prescott, with 


* Proceedings of the Soc. of Antignaries, 1860. " Astronomy of tlie Eed 

Man,” see vol. i. Memoirs of the Anthropological Society, 1864. 

f See a valuable work by Dr. Hayden on The Ethnography and Philology 
of the Indian Tribes of the Missouri Valley, Philadelpbia, 1862. 
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tlie moiiogenistic idea^ gives us all tlie time Ave like to take ; 
but kis kigkly pkilosopliic and Avell-trainod miud must often 
liaA^e reA^'crted to the iiolygeuistic auoav of the mattei’. 

I Avill noAv proceed to examine other materials I haA’e been 
able to collect conceiming the Red Man and his doings^ before 
and after the discovery of America b}’’ Columbus. 

Russian Possessions in America. — Nothing of any import- 
ance has been found hereabouts in the Avay of ancient monu- 
ments. The Red Men in this region and their languages 
(hieroglyphical Avritiug is reported to have been met with as 
far noi’th as 57°) haAm not as yet been sufficiently studied in 
j’egard to any connexion with probably Turanians^ even in our 
OAvn timoj on the AAmstern side of Behring^s Straits. This 
region is said to have a population of 10^000 souls; as many 
as 200,000 is giAmn for the Rusian possessions on both sides 
of the Strait and the islands ; but it is rapidly decreasing by 
wax’, diseases, and famine. It is a most inhospitable countiy, 
and AA'here snow and rain fall almost incessantly. Esquimaux 
are sometimes found on its shores ; these are, in all proba- 
bility, of North Asian origin; they are short and fat, as a 
rule, AA^hilst the Red Man is generally tall and thin. The term 
Esquimaux, or eaters of raAV fish, Avas given to these people by 
the Red Indian; Huskie seems to be the name they ghm 
themselves. There are traditions of the descent of Norsemen 
on the shores of Greenland in the eighth century. There is 
also the history of Akigssiak, a great warrior, descended 
from two races , — the one Esquimaux, or inhabitant of the 
sea coasts ; the other, that of the American Indians, or in- 
habitants of the interior of the country. He Avas finally con- 
quered by the Esquimaux, and retired into exile.* 

British North America. — Here Ave find large numbers of 
Red Men subsisting upon the products of the chase. Con- 
tinual Avars between the ti’ibes have prevented much further 
mental development than they originally had, or poAverful 
political organisation. At the present time there is a thrmng 


* Triibner’s Linguistic Literature ; also, see Kolosh, Kadiak, and other 
Eusso-American languages, in Russian. Die Pima Sprache vnd die Koloshen. 
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Briti.sb, po])H].TtioH of tlirec' and a ]inlf to four millions in pos- 
session of tlio conniry. There are a few lialf-breeds^ or Eng- 
lisli .Mijstizoes, ehiklj'cn of ‘wliito fafliers and Indian motliers ; 
much junst not' be; expected r»f tliesc liybrids^ or, as sometimes 
called^ mongrels. There may bo about IdO^GOO aborigines in 
Eritisli America, divided into — 1. Esr/uimaux. 2. Cliippe- 
wyans (dO^OOO)^ who call tliemselves Sa-issa-Dinnis/^ or, 
i\re]i troll) where the sun rises. believe they bave de- 
sceiidod fi’om a. dog‘^ and that tbe Creator is a larg’o bird, and 
that from liis eyes issues lightning, and his voice is thunder. 
3. Assiuiboinos, of the Sioux family (4,000 souls) ; the Kin- 
stenaux (24,000); HudsoiTs Bay Indians (1,200). Canada, 
when occupied by the English in 1763, had 82,000. Of the 
Huron, Iroquois, and Algoinpiin, only 16,000 at present 
remain. 


The Indians of Labrador are rather a fine racc' ; some of the 
women are spoken of as handsome, and very determined ; with 
lips full, tightly closed, dark intelligent eye, whicii, when it 
meets another, rests upon you with a tranquil, self-possessed 
gaze. Conflagrations are ruinous to portions of this countiy, 
depriving the Indians of their hunting grounds and rich pastures, 
when the Indians are reduced to starvation, their tribes decim- 
ated, and numbei'S compelled to sock temporai’v refuge on the 
coast', V nOi'C, hovcAcr, the fogs, dam]i, and chanu’C of habits 
of life kill them off. Mr. Hind’' {Aihciuuv m, Nov. 21, 1863) 
‘■'gives a melancholy picture of the poor Indian after his re- 
moval to the coast, where his friends and family sink one by 
one into an early grave, and he sits silent and motionless 
watching the sun slowly descending into the ocean, and dream- 
ing of the great country in the far west, the happy hunting- 
ground of his future state, where his love of the chase may be 
exercised to the fullest extent, and abundant supplies of game 
will gladden his wigwam. The Indians not actually forced by 
hunger to the coast, are nevertheless anxious -to go to it. The 
'glad tidings of Christianity have penetrated to the interior of 
Labrador, and as the priests cannot conie to them, they must ne- 
cessarily go to the priests. ' No doubt,' said one of the trappers 
to our author, ' it's for the good of theii* souls, but the poor 
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creatures die off as soon as tlicy come ; and to my mindj they 
might just as well live a few years in their own country ; hut 
then there^s the religion; it is a difficult matter; perhaps it^s 
better to die a Christian than to live a heathen/ ’’ 

Night-blindness, or nyctalopia, is a malady of the lumber- 
men of this region, which they ascribe to the constant eating 
of pork during the time the}'- ai*e engaged in felling trees. A 
complete change of air and diet is the best cure. 

Newfoundland is di\ddcd into two districts : one occupied 
b}’- the cod-fishiug colonists, some 120,000 in number; the 
other, by two or three tribes of Rod Men, — one, the Micmacs, 
dwelling about the Bay of St. George, the other, the Etchmin. 
These tribes are but little known, and are not friendly to the 
whites. In 1857, the IniJinn Good Book was published for the 
benefit of the Penobscot, Passamacpiody, St. Johffis, Mimac, 
and other tribes of the Abnaki Indians, by the Indian patri- 
arch, Eugene Vetromile. 

Tue United States of America. — Here there does not 
appear to exist any important stone remains of antiquity. 
Ibere were, however, periods when mound-building of earth 
b}’’ an “ ancient race of men” was generally sjDread over a 
considerable area. These mounds consisted of tumuli of the 
mound and other forms, and mostly contained the bodies of 
chiefs ; there were, likewise, extensive fortresses of earth- 
work. In the more northerly regions, when the English made 
their first sottlemeuts, the Indians were in a much ruder state 
than in Mexico, as dwellers in skin tents, and in huts of the 
boughs of ti'ees ; but possessed a more warlike spirit and 
greater physical vigour, so that the struggle between them 
and the invaders was of longer duration than in Mexico and 
Peru with the Spaniards. 

It may be asserted, that from the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico to those of the great lakes, tumuli and earthworks 
have been traced. In Ohio it has been estimated that there 
are no less than 10,000 raised tumuh, and the enclosures are 
rated at 1,000 to 1,500, some of which maybe twelve centuries 
old. The mounds are of various dimensions ; some only a few 
yards in diameter and a few feet high ; others 90, with a base 
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of 2^000 feet. The}' may l3e clashed as enclosures of defence^ 
sacred ai:d miscellaneous. There are^ also^ earthworks in the 
forui of men. beasts,, birds, and reptiles, constituting hasso 
•relit VOS upon the face of the countiy. Mounds have also been 
met with in Oregon, on the Gila, and on the Colorado of the 
vrest. 

Of these ancient mound builders we know but little; how- 
ever, the rude nations in the north-east and west, and tribes 
of hunters .and warriors found by the vdiite invaders, were 
doubtless descended from the mound-build ers, and were then 
counted by millions, say twent}^ millions, now only by thou- 
sands.''' In the south were the celebrated Natchez, on the 
veaters of the Mississippi, and supposed by some to have 
come from the north of Mexico; for although they adored 
the Great Spirit, yet they worshipped the sun and moon. 
Thev are said to have had temples to the sun, where was 
kept the eternal fire, guarded by priests and virgins. Their 
chiefs were called “ Suns,^^ as claiming descenc from the 
orb of day, and ruled with absolute authority. 'When a 
great chief died, a number of his nation, of the same age, 
were strangled to accompany him on his journey to the other 
world. The Natchez rose upon the French in 1729, killing 
the whole of them at the ‘"Natchez colouy.^^ In 1730, they 
iu turn were attacked by the Choctaws and French, and nearly 
destrovod. Afterwards, a chief and four hundred were taken 
and sold as slaves in the French West India islands; some 
joined the Chickasaws and Muskogees, whilst others fled to 
the west. Thus perished the great Natchez nation. 

Turning our attention to the south-west in the United 
States, we come upon extensive but now almost depopulated 
regions, including the great valleys through which flow the 
Colorado and Gila ; and here we meet with the ruins of build- 
ings, called by the Spaniards Casas Grandes, and Houses of 
Montezuma. We know not exactly who were the builders of 
' these now abandoned piles, principally of sun-dried bricks, 
some looking as if they had been of several stories. Broken 


140,000 in the various States, 360,000 iu the territories. 
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and painted pottery is found about tliese ruins, I bave 
tboug’bt tliey may have been erected by some of tbe more 
nortbern nations of Mexico (from ancient Mexican -looking in- 
scriptions on stone found about tbere)^ wbo^ driven out of 
tbeir lands not long before tbe Spanish conquest;, -went nortb^ 
settled^ and built these Casas Grandes, rather than that these 
monuments were erected by people^ some say the very ancient 
Toltecs, wheii they were originally coming south to people 
Mexico ; they do not look old enough^ neither are they of old 
Cj^'clopean build. In this region there are at present a feiv 
scattered tribes, as the Moquis, Pimos, Marecopas, etc., having 
Mexican characteristics. On the river Yaquesila, a Casa 
Grande, in a ruiued town, with walls and towers and a temple, 
was thus described by Padre Garces, in 1773. It was of 
adoheSj or sun-dried bricks, three hundred and twenty-five 
yards in length by eighty in Avidth. The foundation was of 
stone ; there were some cedar rafters, much decayed, but 
bearing' no marks of edg’ed tools ; there were remains of a 
canal which conducted water from the river. The plain on 
Avhich the place stands was covered with broken pottery, 
prettily painted in red, blue, and white; pieces of obsidian 
were also met Avith. 

An old Indian told Enioiy, the American explorer, Avhen |)ass- 
ing through this region, the folloAAung tradition : — A female 
ot great beauty lived in a lovely Amlley among the mountains ; 
the men admired and jDaid court to her. She received their 
presents of maize, skins, etc., but gave no hopes of maiviage 
to them in return. There came a g’eneral droug'ht throughout 
the land, and famine followed, when she gaAm maize to the 
peojile, and her supply seemed endless. One day, when she 
AAms sleejiiug', a drop of rain fell on her bosom, she became 
pregnant, and was in time the mothei’ of a male child, AA'^ho 
was the founder of a new race, and that he built the Casas 
Grandes."' Brantz Mayer observes on this subject, that the 
aborigines of North America, at the period of the discovery, 
Avere all more or less engaged in building for defence or Avor- 
ship; viz., mounds or earthworks, indicating the early con- 
dition of art, or the unprogressive characters of the builders, 
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wlio eitlier disappeared from tlie land^ degenerated into tlie 
niodern Indian^ or j^assed soutliward to become tlie progeni- 
tors of a civilisation in more o'enial resfions. 

O O 

G-oing soutli^ we again come upon tlie Casas Grandes/-’ or 
Large Houses^ all of wliicb are iirobably ruins of vi]]ages and 
towns occupied by tbe aboriginal tribes described by Casta- 
neda^ in tbe expedition of Coronado^ in 164d , in searcli of tbe 
ricb cities wbicb bad been reported to exist in these nortbern 
regions. Here we see iierpendicular walls, tbe habitations 
built of sun-dried brick, and as they bad no lime, they sub- 
stituted a mixture of earth and ashes. Home of tbe houses 
were four stories high, while their interiors were reached by 
ladders froui tbe outside, so as to render tbe external doorless 
walls protections against enemies in their wars. Tbe village 
of Acuco, lying between Cibola and Tiguex, was built on tbe 
top of a perpendicular rock, wbicb could only bo ascended by 
three hundred steeji steps cut in tbe stone, and clambering 
eighteen feet more by tbe aid of simple boles or grooves in 
tbe precipice. Grallatin observes that, at the time of tbe con- 
quest by Cortez, there was, northwardly, at tbe distance of 
about 1,000 miles from tbe city of Mexico, a collection of Indian 
tribes, in a state of semi-civilisation, intei'inediary between 
that of tbe Mexicans and tbe social state of any other 
(noi'tbern) aborigines. 

If we now examine tbe country of tbe mighty Mississippi 
and tbe river-glades of Florida, we have still ruins of tbe 
mound-builders. From Florida, it is likely tbe Red Man found 
bis way by canoes — a distance of only sixty miles — to tbe 
West Indies, wbicb be could also easily do from Yucatan, about 
one hundred and sixty miles off. In tbe south, tbe Island of 
Trinidad is only a few miles from tbe mouths of tbe Orinoco. 

West Indies. — 1. Tbe Bahamas, or Lucayos, opposite tbe 
shores of Florida. 2. Tbe Great Antilles, composed of Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hayti or tbe mountainous, and Porto Rico, or Borin- 
quin. 3. Tbe Virgin Islands. 4. Tbe Caribbees. 5. Tbe 
Lesser Antilles off tbe coast of Tierra Firme. 

Columbus describes the natives of Guanabani (St. Salvador), 
one of tbe Bahamas, as being naked, wmll made, of good features, 
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liair like tliat of tlie liorse^ colour yellow, kindly disposed^ and 
that tkey painted tlieinselvcs, Tke jieople of Cuba -were 
peaceful, more domestic and intelligent, tkeir habitations large 
and built of palm-leaves, but there "was no arrangement of 
streets ; statues of Tvomen and large masks were found. In 
the north-east portion of Cuba, the Indians are described as 
very gentle, without knovdng what evil was, neither killing 
nor stealing ; at Marien, in Haj'^ti, as being frank and generous. 

The small islands to the east, known as the Caribbees, and 
Jamaica,* were inhabited by a warlike race. The word for a 
warrior in their language is Galihi or Garih; and it may be that 
these made revengeful meals of their prisoners, and were 
called, on this account, cannibals by the Spaniards. Cuba was 
settled by the Spaniards in 1511, but before-1516 the abori- 
genes vrere annihilated ; then African negro slavery Avas in- 
troduced, f In 1525, the gold-washings of Hispahola were 
already exhausted ; and sugar and hides are alone mentioned 
as exports. The West Indies may have had originally a popu- 
lation of aborigines of about six millions, — not one at present 
remaining. J 

There is much to be Avritten about the Carib portion of the 
Eed race (probabl}’- at the time of the conquest some six mil- 
lions of them), and their migrations, say from Florida and 
Yucatan, peopling the West Indies, the coasts of Colombia, 
and say their ascent of the rivers Magdalena, Orinoco, and 
Amazons. § Some may have landed on the coasts of the 


On Black Ewev, at Jamaica, there are a few supposed descendants of 
Spaniards, and Indian women (Mestizoes), and are called Pkatees, — the 
native name of a fish. Some crania of aborigines, met with at St. Elizabeth, 
have been artificially flattened, as at Titicaca, and other i^a-rts of South 
America. — Vigne’s Travels in South America, 1863. 

f See Helps’ S]}anish Conquests in America. 

J See my “ Past and Present Population of the Hew World,” Anthro^p. 
Review, August 1863 ; Hlemoirs, vol. i, 1865. 

§ The river Amazons, called also the Orellana, the name of the first Eu- 
ropean who sailed down it to its mouth. In old Spanish works it is called 
the Marauon, and by the Portuguese the lower portion of the river is deno- 
minated Solimoes. It has long been a question as to tlie origin of the term 
Maraiion. It is sometimes said that it is called Maran-i-obbo, or the Eiver 
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IstliiHus of DciriGUj crossed it from tlio enst^ find Iiqvc g’lveii 
rise to uatious on the nortliern part of tlie west coast of Soutli 
America ; and old Spanish writers spcalc of people in this 
direction as cruel Caribs/^ 

ISo monuments of any account have been discovered in the 
West Indies, not even of the rudest stone habitations ; here, 
indeed, the general warm climate, forests of palms, and other 
umbrageous trees, protected the inhabitants from the sun and 
rains. The Abbe B. de Bourbonrg, in li\s- Guru ■mciifarij on. the 
Pojpol Pull, thinks it probable that the Caribs were descended 
from the Nahuatl race of Mexico. My impression is that the 
West Indies were peopled Irom the mainland from several 
points, long ere the Nahuatl liad existence ; and it would 
appear that the Ohnecs are the first people knovm in Mexico, 
and these are said to have been buildei’s ni stone ; then come 
the Toitecs, or builders; the third nation, the Chichimecs ; 
the fourth, the Nahuatlacs ; and the fifth, the Aztecs, or 
Mexicans. 

Iexas. I have explored the wholo line of coast, also much 
of the interior, in various directions, but found no monuments, 
not even mounds or earthworks.* The Spaniards, after some 
years of unsuccessful fighting with the Indians in this region, 
handed it over to their monks, who built fortified missions, 
one being at San Antonio do Bejar, when a few Indians were 
somewhat Eomanised ; but with the separation of the colonies 
from the mother country, tho missions wmre abandoned, the 
Indians and Mestizoes joining against the Spaniards. I visited 


tlie Marjins, from wliicli mai’£in-trG6”, tlic biilsam of copa.ibGj is clerivou. 
That a soldier was sent by Gonzalo Pizarro to discover tho sources of tho 
Piura river, who, on beholding- this mighty stream, exclaimed “ Hac mare an 
non ?” is this a sea, or not ? However, during my translation of Padi-e Praj* 
Simon’s voyage of the traitor Lope de Aguii-re down this river, I found that 
in consequence of the continual maranas, entanglements, treasons, and 
murders of this sanguinary crew, Aguirre ca,lled liis followers ‘'his Mara- 
hones”, from which I conceive the river had its name. This was in 1560. See 
“The Expedition of Pedro de TJrsua and Lope de Aguirre in Search of El 
Dorado and Omagua,” Hakluyt Soc. Ooll., 1861. 

See my “ Observations on Texas,” in Geographical Soc. Trans., 1844. and 
1850. 
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tlie ruins of tlie Texan missions in 1841^ wliicli I found to be 
the abode of myriads of bats^ tbe floors of the larger buildings 
deeply covered witb tbeir ordure. 

Tbe tribes of Eed Men wbo roam about tbis State are prin- 
cipally known as Comancbes, and now bave borses ; there are 
remnants of other tribes in Texas^ many of which bave been 
diaven out of tbe United States. Tbe Comancbes^ and neigh- 
bouring’ tribes^ apjiear to me to bave bad some connexion in 
early times witb tbe northern nations of Mexico.* All I bave 
been able to collect as to tbe religious views^ etc.^ of tbe Co- 
rn ancbes, is that they believe in good and evil spirits^ but 
claim supremaej^ for tbe Great Power, whom they call Mooneb 
Tave'’^ or “ Tab-a-pee^b sun being bis habitation, and who, 
they represent, as like unto themselves, but of gigantic sta- 
ture, who will never die, and is tbe original parent of tbe 
Comanche race. They suppose that febrile diseases result 
from tbe sun’s dis|)leasure. They calculate time by moons, by 
tbe hot and cold, wet and dry seasons, and that PacMli is 
tbe name of tbe great council held about September. Pachtli 
is September, or tbe fourteenth month of tbe Aztec calendar. 

Mexico. — Tbis word appears to come from Me^itle, tbe ha- 
bitation of tbe god of war. It is stated that Mexico was 
peopled from tbe far north ; however, tbis I conceive is a mere 
idea. We may suppose that when tbe Eed Man occupied tbis 
rich and beautiful region, be was but little removed from tbe 
savage state, then going through tbe phases of being con- 
stituted into families, then tribes and nations ; these warred 
witb each other j and tbis system of things went on until one 
of these nations, — saj^ tbe Olmecs — became tbe masters of 
Anabuac on tbe table-land of Mexico. These Olmecs Avere 
builders in stone. After a time they went, or bad to retreat, 
south from before tbe Toltecs. Tbe Olmecs appear to bave 
gone even to tbe Lake of Nicai’agua, and some of them may 
baA^'e been tbe ancestors of tbe builders of Palenque, in Yucatan, 
Copan, and other piles of ornamented masonry thereabouts, 
including considerable quantities of bieroglypbical carvings. 


See my “ Observations on Texan Indians,” Btlino. Hoc, Trans., 1850. 
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The Toltocs arc said to have scltlcd at Enchnoflfilpniam/t 
north of the table-land, about a.d. :3S7, founding- ^J’ollan or 
Tula in 408; their monarc-hy commencing in l\rcxico in 510, 
and ending in a.d. 057. They arc sippioscd to liave built 
many ipyramids, including that of Cholnla, and gave to the 
year a more perfect division than heretofore. It has been re- 
corded, that the cau.sos of the disjiei-sion f)r ihe Toltecs Avas 
the breaking* out of diseases, famine, and niisuc’cessfiil war.s, 
sonic of the people going to Yucatan or Ci-u-than, oiliers to 
Gruatcmala ; ivhilst tliosc ivho remained in ^^ula were the trerm 
of the Axtccs, or j\rcxicans. 

The Tczcucans, or Chichimcc.s, now occupy the valley of 
Mexico, commencing their kingdom about a.d. 112t), endiim- 
1516. The ^rcpanccs of Aca]mlco commence llieir monarchy 
about 1100, and end it in 1422. AVe now come to the Nahn- 
atlacs, and then to the Aztecs or 5rcxicans ; the latter sav 
they left the mysterious and ‘^‘^nnknmvn northern site of Aztlaii 
(reported to have been to the north of the (iulf of Cali- 
fornia) about A.D. 1060, arriving at the valley of ^Mexico about 
1 227, founding the city of Mexico in 1825; now follow nine 
absolute chiofst the tipaniards call emperors, (mding Avith the 
death of Monrezuma 11, in 150o. Independently of the Aztecs 
under the iMontezumas, there Avere other confederated, and 
even separate great statc.s, as those of Cholnla and Tlaseala, 
the origin of Avhich is A^ery obscure. Then folhov the indc- 
liendent Tarascos of iMicliuoca.n ; the barbarous Oiromics, 
Olinccs, Xicalancas, Mistccas, Zapotecas, and others ; some of 


* See Avier. EtJino. Soc, Trans., a’’o 1. i, p. 102. 

t Chief. In works connected with Spanish America, a cliief is termed 
cacique, ivliich would lead one to believe the Avord Avas of American origin. 
Humboldt supposed it to bo a Haytian Avord; hoAvcver, during my transla- 
tion of the voyage of the traitor Loj)e de Aguirre doAvn the Amazons, for 
the Hakluyt Society, from Padre Simon's Noticias Jlisloriales, I found it 
stated in the glossary that the term cacique for a chief had been imported 
by the Conquistadores, and Espauolised by them from tiie term for a chief 
used at Mazagan in Morocco. The original, I suppose, Avas sheihh. In 
Mexico, the name of a chief was Tccla; in Bogota, Zipa; among the tribes 
of Darien, Tiha ; among the Quichua, or Inca Peruvians, Curaca ; amongst 
the Aymaras, Maillco ; in the Auracano it is TJlmen. 
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tliese may liave preceded tlie Toltecs in tlie date of their 
settling in Mexico. 

The Aztecs continued building after the peculiar fashion of 
their predecessors, but in some instances there was a deca- 
dence in the style of architecture. Their colossal pyramids 
(unlike the Egjqatian), the summits of which were used as 
altars and for human sacrifice. The great pyramid of Oholuia 
had a base one side of which was over 1,000 feet, more than 
double that of the pyramid of Cheops in Egypt j it had four 
receding platforms of equal elevation. The perpendicular 
height was 645 feet ; on the highest of the four platforms was 
the altar to the god of air, — a divinit}’- known before the ad- 
vent of the Toltecs to power. This pyramid is built of adobes^ 
or sun-dried bricks. In cutting a road through it, a square 
stone chamber was met with, supported by posts of cypress ; 
it contained two bodies, two idols of basalt, and a number of 
vessels varnished and painted. 

At Teotihuacan, eight leagues north-east of Mexico, ai’e two 
large pyramids, their bases were 645 feet, height 171 feet, 
composed of four platforms with steps, and surrounded by 
hundreds of smaller ones in files or hues. The two larger are 
made of clay and small stones ; the casing is a thick covering 
of porous amygdaloid. On their summits were colossal statues 
covered Avith gold, — one to represent the sun ; the other, the 
moon. Independently of such wonderful Avorks, temples, 
palaces, extensAe habitations, with fortresses and walls to jiro- 
tect the cities, were built of stone and lime by the Mexicans, 
some of the architecture being very ornamental. Then Ave 
have their peculiar zodiacs, calendars, and astronomical instru- 
ments, details of which I have given in my account* of the 
“ Astronomy of the Eed Man.” 

Brantz Mayei’, Avho follows previous writers, observes, that 

The Aztecs, and perhaps their predecessors in the valley of 
Mexico, possessed a picture-Avriting, chiefly used for the re- 
cording of facts apart from abstract ideas. This picture- 
writing Avas nearly all destroyed by the Spaniards. It con- 
sisted of several elements : — a system of symbols to denote 

Memoirs of the Anthropological Societg, vol. i, 1864. 
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3^ears^ montliSj clays^ seasons,, tlie elements^ and events of fre- 
quent occurrence ; an effort to delineate persons and their acts 
rude drawings ; and a phonetic system Avliiclp through 
objects,, conveyed sounds that^ siinpl_y or in combination^ ex- 
pressed the facts they were designed to record. This imperfect 
'and mixed process of painting and synibolisiug thought was 
stopped at this stage (?), for it tvas the extent of Aztec inven- 
tion at the period of the conquest, and it is difficult to judge, 
from the known character of the people, whether further pro- 
gress would have been made.'"’ When treating of Yucatan, I 
hope to be able to show there is the probability that the Aztecs 
may have had an hierogl3qDhic alphabet. 

The greater portion of Mexican architecture has been ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the Spaniards, in Mexico, as well as in 
other parts of America; monuments of all descriptions have 
been pulled down, and their ornamentation defaced, niany of 
these precious relics finding their way into modern buildings. 
The stones originally used in the temples, both in Mexico and 
in Peru, are found constituting parts of Romish churches ; the 
houses of the virgins of the sun turned into convents; the 
schools of the aborigines into monasteries ; and the palaces of 
native rulers became the dwellings- of the Conquistadores. 
But one of the greatest enormities committed by the Rpaiiish 
priests was the collecting into piles the Mexicau pictures, 
symbolic, and perhaps hieroglyphic writings, and burning 
them. Had these been spared, much more would have been 
unfolded to us of the early history of the country. The glow- 
ing pages of Prescott in particular tell us of the refinement, 
and interesting architecture at the period of the conquest. 
The causeways on the Lake of Mexico were so much admired 
for the geometrical precision with vdiich the work was executed, 
also the solidity of construction. They were composed of 
huge stones well laid in cement, and wide enough for ten 
horsemen to ride abreast, — say thirty feet. In vol. ii, of 
Helps^ Sioanish Gonqiiest in America, them is a dramng-plan 
of Mexico of the Montezumas. It is seen to be built in the 
middle of the great lake, surrounded by walls. In the centre 
of the city is the great square^ with its temples of sacrifice ; 
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tliis was surrounded b}’' groups of buildings, and tbe famous 
causeways which connected the cit}^ with the mainland. Out- 
side the walls are seen neighbouring cities. Brantz Mayer, i, 
p. 39, gives a modern drawing of the great temple restored, 
and description. Tezcuco was filled with stately edifices. The 
building for the public offices extended, east and west, 1,234 
yards, and from north to south 978 yards. It was surrounded 
by a wall of unburnt brick and cement, eight feet wide and 
nine feet high for one-half the circuit, and fifteen feet high the 
other half. The apartments of the royal harem, we are told, 
wore equal to that of an eastern monarch. The better sort of 
edifices in Cempoalla were of stone and lime coated with 
stucco, looking' like burnished silver ; there were others of 
sun-dried bricks ; and the poorer were of clay and earth. 
All were thatched with palm-leaves. The palace stood on a 
steep terrace of earth, and was reached by a flight of steps. 

Cortez compares Tlascala to Grranada, but that it was larger. 
Ajotzinco was a city of considerable size, the greater portion 
standing on piles in the water. Canals intersected it instead 
of streets. The houses were of stone, commodious, and with 
stjde. Midway across the lake of Chaleo was Cuitlahuac, dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of its buildings. The royal residence 
of Itzapalapan contained twelve to fifteen thousand habita- 
tions, and according to Cortez, they were equal to any in 
Spain ; the}'’ were of stone, and the spacious apartments had 
roofs of odoi’ous cedar-wood, while the walls were tapestried 
with fine cotton stained with brilliant colours. Here were the 
celebrated zoological gardens of Montezuma. Cool arched 
galleries led into the different parts of the gardens, to the 
marine and freshwater basius containing waterfowl, — to the 
birds of pTuy? falcons, and eagles, — to the alligators and ser- 
pents. There was a building containing the dens of the pumas, 
jaguars, ocelots, bears, wolves, and other wild animals j three 
hundred slaves were employed in the gardens. 

When Yucatan was first visited by the Spaniards, they were 
astonished at the size and solidity of the buildings ; they were 
much struck with the architecture met with opposite to the 
island of Cozumel. For details of the beautiful ruins of 
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\ncatanj I refer to Stepkens in particular. The cartouches of 
inscriptions are supposed to be in some sort of accordance 
with the present Maya language. Mayapan was one of the 
scats of monarchy^ Chichen-Itza forming part of it. It is 
said that the chiefs rebelled against their ruler, destroying 
Mayapan about one hundred years before the Spanish con- 
quest. ]\I. Charnay, who lately visited Mitla, Palenque, 
Uxmal, Chichen, etc., taldng photographs of the long aban- 
doned ruins. See his work, first vol., Paris, 1863; also. No. 
126, Le Tour dit Monde, 1862, for drawings from photographs.* 
Stephens, in his two works on Yucatan and Central America, 
met with no less than forty-four ruined cities buried in the 
depths of the forests. As to Palenque, it is not easy to say 
who were the builders of the “ stone-houses,^^ The term 
Palenque is given to the residences of chiefs in Veraguas far 
to the south. 

The ruins in this region are of a stately character, intended 
for the abode of great chiefs, and devoted to religion ; their 
most general characteristic being that of a truncated pyramid. 
They are constructed of stone and mortar, ofttimes coated with 
stucco, and many have been painted red, yellow, blue, black, 
and white. Some are highly ornamented. The arch has been 
observed, but it is the Cyclopean, formed by superincumbent 
layers of stone overlapping each other. May not these ruins 
be identical with the cities of Colhuacan, Nachan, and Xibalba, 
mentioned in the PopoZ Vuli, one of the ancient Quichee re- 
cords of Guatemala ? 

At Uxmal, or Oxmutal, the principal ruins are the so-called 
houses of the Governor (a palace), of the Tortoise (wor- 
shipped there), of the nuns (vestals), of the dwarf, and of the 
doves. About the middle of the eighteenth century, a portion 
was thus described : being six hundred feet in length on 
each side ; the apartments, the exterior corridor, and the 

I 

* Llerida is the present capital of Tncatanj built on the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Tihoo. "When M. Charnay visited this locality, he says he saw 
a number of Indios bravos, who had been made prisoners, about to be sent 
to Cuba to be sold (or as it was said, for ten years servitude), at the price of 
j 8100 to .£120 each. 
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pillars adorned witli figures, in relief, of serpents, lizards, and 
other animals in stucco; statues of men, with brandies of 
palm in their hands, dancing and playing on the tabor; some- 
•what similar representations ai’e seen at Palenque and Ohichen- 
Itza ; the ruins at the latter place are spread over a consider- 
able tract — ^the most interesting is the house of the vestals, 
which is six hundred and thirty feet in circumference, and 
sixty-five feet high. Kabah presents similar characteristics to 
Chichen-Itza. 

Brantz-Mayer {Smithsonian Gontrihutions, 1856) says, ^‘^Ar- 
chitecture is one of those massive records which require too 
much labour to perpetuate a falsehood. The men who built 
Uxmal, Chichen, Palenque, and Copan (indeed, all the stone 
monuments in the New World), were far removed from no- 
madic tribes. Taste and luxuiy had long been grafted on the 
mere wants of the natives. Here, as in Egypt, the remains 
are chiefly temples, palaces, and tombs. Ancient architecture 
becomes the geology of humanity.-’^ 

The Red hand^^ has been observed here. Such an imprint 
of the red hand is used by some of the North American In- 
dians to denote supplication to the Grreat Spirit ; and it appears 
to stand in the picture-writing (of Mexico) as the symbol of 
power and strength. I have noticed the “ Bed hand^'* as far 
south as Arica in Peru, at the entrance of the cave in the 
Morro, the whole of which vicinity was an ancient depository 
of the dead.* I give for the original Indian population of 
Mexico twenty millions ; at the present date there are about 
four millions. 

Brantz-Mayer epitomizes the subject of Mexican monuments, 
commencing with those in Zacatecas, in the ‘‘ Cerro de los Edi- 
ficios, in 22° 30' N. Chico-mozca, in this direction, said to be 
a sojourning place of the Aztecs on their southward march. 
Here are ruins of walls, plazas, pyramids, terraces, roads, 
pavements, etc. Some of the rock-built walls ai’e twenty-two 
feet in thickness. 

Mr. Norman, in 1844, visited a district the centre of which 


^ Soe my paper on “ Peruvian Indians” in Ethno. Soc. Trans,, 1854'. 
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is 22° lO’ISr., 98 ° 30' W., and has described mounds^ pj^amids, 
edifices^ toinbsj fragments of obsidian knives^ arrows,, and 
pottery. Hewn blocks of sandstone v>'crcj in many instances^ 
the materials used for bnilding; and besides the images of 
clay^ be found others rudely cut in stone in bold relief. In 
the ricinity of Panuco, an old town of the Hucstecos^ he found 
remains of architecture and sculpture scattered over an area of 
many niiles^ the history and traditions of which arc altogether 
unknown. Three leagues south of Panuco are more ruins^ 
known as those of Chacuaco, represented as covering about 
three square leagueSj all of which seem to have been com- 
pressed within the bounds of a large cit}^. Similar ruins are 
found at San Nicolas and La Trinidad. Sixteen leagues from 
the sea are the ruins of Papantla,, which, in its palmy days, 
was a mile and a half in circuit. Nebel msited these, and 
gives a drawing of the beautiful pyramid called by the Indians 
•'^El Tajin.^-* It is built of sandstone, squared, and covered 
with hard stucco. Its base, on all sides, is 120 feet, and it is 
ascended by a stair composed of fifty-seven steps, each a foot 
in height ; it may be sixty feet from the ground. It consists 
of seven stories or bodies, each decreasing in size as it ascends 
from the base. 

In car Papautla is Mapilca, where Nebel discovered pyramids, 
carved stones, and ruins of an extensive town. One sculp- 
tured stone was of close-grained granite, twenty-one feel long, 
and the figures differed from the ancient sculptures found east 
of the main Cordillera, and somewhat resembled those of 
Oajaca. Fifteen leagues west of Papautla are the ruins of 
Tusapan, supposed to be of Totonac origin ; here is a fountain 
in human shape ; and a pjwamid of four stories, in which the 
pyramidal and vertical lines are again united, the second story 
being reached at a door by a flight of steps, which is built 
of stones of unequal sizes, and has a base of thirty feet on 
each of its four sides. The fountain is cut from sohd rock,' 
nineteen feet high, and represents a female in an indecent 
attitude. 

On the island bf Sacrificios, south’ of Vera Cruz, there are 
no longer any remains of edifices used for those burial rites 

i2 
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wliiclL made the spot so celebrated at the period of the 
conquest; but the soil has yielded many relics_, as vases, 
images, carvings, sepulchres, and skeletons, pottery and ob- 
sidian. At Misantla, near Jalajia, on the Oerro'of Estillero, 
■\vas discovei’ed in 1835, the ruins of an extensive town. First, 
there is seen a broken wall of massive stones, united by 
cement, which seem to have been the boundary of a fortifica- 
tion of a circular area ; in the centre a pyramid, with three 
stages, rises to the height of eighty feet, having a base of 
forty feet on two sides, by forty-nine on the two others. Be- 
yond the encircling are the remains of a town, extending 
northward for nearly three miles. The stone foundations, 

^large, square, and massive, — are still distinguishable, and 
the lines of the streets may be traced in blocks, about three 
hundred yards from each other. There is a mound here ; also 
tombs built of stone, whence carved figures, vases, and uten- 
sils were exhumed. 

Three and a- half miles from the Puente Nacionai is an 
interesting and curious temple, and seems to be an ex- 
ceedingly steep pyramid of steps.^" In consequence of the 
inequality of the ground it is thirty-three feet on some of its 
sides, and forty-two on others. The top is reached by forty- 
two steps, so as to be almost perpendicular to the base. Its 
platform is forty-eight feet broad and seventy long. It is 
composed of sand, lime, and large stones. An entrance was 
discovered from the west, but so small and clogged that the 
explorers were not disposed to venture within for fear of 
venomous serpents and insects with which the interior, in all 
likelihood, is swarming. 

Yucatan and Chiapas. Fifty-four ancient cities have been 
discovered, many of them but a short distance apart. In 
Chiapas are the remarkable remains at Ocozingo and Palenque, 
between 16° and 17° N. Yucatan is crowded with monu- 
mental ruins at Maxcanu, Uxmal, Sacbey, Xampon, Sanacte, 
Chun-hu-hu, Labpahk, Iturbide, Mayapan, San Francisco, 
Ticul, Nochacab, Xoch, Kabah, Sabatsche, Labna, Kenick 
Izmal, Saccacal, Tecax, Akil, Mani, Macoba, Benanchen, Peto, 
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au'l Cluclieii, in tlio interior of tlic state; and at Tnloum^ 
1 ancai-j and in t]\o island of Cozumel on its eastern coast. 

IMr. Stejjlicns believed that most of these cities vere occu- 
pied bv the original builders and their descendants at the 
time of the conquest. The style of ornamentation is said to 
indicate that they had not entircl}’ abandoned the barbaric for 
the beautiful (that is^ as the white man understands this 
question) . 

The plateau of Mexico was the centre of the Aztec popula- 
tioip which submitted to Cortez. The Spanish settlement 
which occupied the site of the ancient capital, very soon obli- 
terated every architectural vestige of the aborigines. How- 
ever, the size and sculpture of some of the large stones found 
are interesting ; the image called Teoyasmiqui'^ is cut from a 
single block of basalt, nine feet high and five and a half 
broad; the sacrificial .stone^% also of basalt, is cylindrical, 
nine feet in diameter and three high ; while the calendar 
stone’^, or zodiac, of the same material, is eleven feet eight 
inches in diameter, and about two feet in thickness. 

At Tczcuco there is a shapeless mass of burnt bricks, 
mortar, and earth, among which there are several slabs of 
basalt, neatly squared, probably remains of a royal residence. 
In 1825, Mr. Poinsett found a, rcgularh/ arched and well-built 
passage, sewer or aqueduct, formed of cut stones of the size 
of bricks, cemented with strong mortar. In the door of a 
room, he noticed the remains of a very flat arch, the stones of 
which were of prodigious bulk. In the southern portion of 
Tezcuco are the remains of three jDyramidal TeocaUi masses. 
They adjoin each other in a line north and south ; they are 
about four hundred feet in extent on each front of their bases, 
and constructed of burnt and sun-dried bricks. Three miles east 
of Tezcuco are the remains of Tezcacun. Here the mountain- 
rock has been cut into seats surrounding a recess in a steep 
wall, which, tradition says, was once covered vith a calendar, ' 
The sculptures have been destroyed by the modern Indians, who 
cut them to pieces in search of treasure, as soon as they found 
the spot became an object of interest to foreigners. Hard b}'- 
is another recess, cut in the solid rock, surrounded, by seats. 
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Tiiree liours ride from Tezcuco, near Otumba^ are tbe two 
pyramids known as tke ‘ Houses of tlie Sun and Moon,^ com- 
posed of earth, and sun-dried bricks ; but^ in many places^ the 
remains of a thick coating of cement with which they were 
encrusted in the days of their perfection,, were still to be found 
in 1842. The base line of the ‘'House of the Sun-* is 682 feet^ 
and its height 121 feet. 

In 18° 30' H. is the Oerro de XochicalcOj or “hill of flowers/^ 
which, a few years back, was still crested by the remains of a 
stone pyramid. The summit is gained by winding along fine 
spiral terraces. < There were sculptures and hieroglyphics on 
this pyramid from three to four inches deep. The stones, 
some of which are seven feet long and two feet six inches broad, 
are all laid ujion each other without cement. It would appear 
that the interior of the hill is hollowed into chambers. 

In the State of Oajaca there is met with a large quantity 
of architectural and image remains. Some of the most in- 
teresting are at Tachila, where there are tumuli; at Mont 
Alban, tumuli and pyramids ; at other places also, including 
Mitla. Most of the relics present pyi’amidal shapes ; a good 
on& is-. at^ Tehuantepem ImlSM, fimn-: .stonn-; niins-i wsre^i dis- ■ 
cffivereiT. iiESETi CJpiQtbpec; Thom thsa-'er- is;, thee tower' of ' 

Severn; m"-6i|?]itbstk^termnia‘:TMinm:it&pe»i. 

Mitla?,, or - IfiDtfc* Thes Aztecs? had', only ' £11111137 subdued 
thB?Z‘£qiol;tei';pBDp3e;d'' thik-.rB^Dir.abontddll^-' Miefclauiineaais ■ 
‘’‘’"placEFjof .sadhess^^^ a?.iimn0-which:itm^ay;'havehrecBived finin'' the-. 
Aztecs yfor. the^Zapotec' appellation' seeanssto; berLiubiror H8ob% , 
“ theFtomb^ ’ . A largqqioi’tibn; of ‘the;-iTdley/ih;tliB:aiBi glibomimod 
of - thi'ee: mimutaiuBy idsaad.; to. te? still. covered. with. lisapsjin.- 
dicufcing tlie; sites? of’ aaicienf: architGcfcta’ei XTIn’i^t'.CDiiumiSj, 
tlu’ee; fBefi in. dlaaaieter. and.fift'efiar, feet highy and. recumbeidy 
sonm.;cylihdiio£il,^£an. still fo'nnd.stimdingyand.m'm.nbling^walls-. 
A.CDm’t5’;aad.c£n''e.r-Bd.with'.haa?d.cBmEn±^,and.siabs;of:san.dstoney 
d£nrr‘jmidiB,,nic}iBs:;ar.r8ce5seSjf6K;iimig6B,^3ai'gffist03aes;im.ming 
a.. GOMiicB? somec eigbieem fBeii;long’y£6miffiBiitdr..iiifiii0B:bi'.midx^ 
mid tlu’es; feet; sisz.. inches; thick;, anothei;;. mnBteBjr.faBtjforax- 
inchesJong, fj6urfBBtTeir.and ahaif.inolies broaA, and.threebfsBib 
nine,, incliesr, thibk; aidhirdj ninEtbenfieetbsiiv inclies .long, fom*' 
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feet ten indies broad and three feet four inches thick. The 
oiithue of the adormnenls arc called “ baskei-hke''_, and re- 
ported to be bcantifiil. Grotcstpie as tlic Zapotcc images are^ 
ther ijossess, in symmetry and r»ri<Tinaliry. many more elements 
of art' than are found in the Aztec or klayan. A league 
north-east of Alitla arc ihc remains of a curious Zapotec 
fortification. 

I translate the folloynne* of M. Charnay (see Tour thi Hondo. 
Xo. 126^. 1802. for dra\yings from jihotographs) : — 

Izmalj to judge by the quantity of ruins, must haye been 
the centre of a great jiopulation. According to some^ they 
belong to the same period as those at Mayapan and Palenque, 
or they may be more ancient. Tradition makes this the place 
of sepulture of their prophet Zammi. The neighbourhood is 
studded yfith j^yramidal buildings ; tyo amongst them are 
the largest in the peninsula. They are opposite to one an- 
other; composed of a first pyi-amid of t^yo hundred and 
fifty meters'^= on the side^ and fifteen meters in height^ serdng 
os a base to another and smaller pyramid; on this last is a 
temple. 

The base of another elevation has the remains of gigantic 


figures (see Stephens and Cathervrood). Another and more 
o'io-antic fis-ure has lately been discoyered ; the head, tvclve 
feet in height, yhere much modelling in cement is seen. 
The ancient road from Izmal toyards hlcrida is thus described. 
It goes for a mile or tyo alongside the present route, and 
on entering the forest, under a bed of humus, is discoyered a 
beautiful road of seyen to eight meters -yide, payed yith 
enormous slabs, yhich is covered yith a layer of cement two 
inches in thickness ; the road is, above the ground, a meter 
and a half, so that during the great rains the travellers by it 
yere kept from the yater. The cement looks as if it had only 
just been laid; yhat is remarkable is the thick bed of humus 
on this road. 

Chichen-Itza belonged to the old country of Mayapan, de- 
stroyed about 1420 ; but this spot maintained its independence 


* The meta-e is 39’37079 English inches. 
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mitil 1697_, Tflien it was ruined by the Spaniards. Tbe autbor 
bad bis quarters in a room of tbe palace. Tbe circus was 
called by tbe people tbe cburcb. Tbe emblems seen bere 
sbow tbat tbe veiy men of tbe nation came bere to try tbeir 
strength witb wild animals. Here are representations of tbe 
eag'le^ serpent, jaguar, fox, owl, etc . ; of all these there only 
remain tbe bas-reliefs of jaguars, represented two and two, 
and separated by a round ornament full of small circles. It 
was former^ a monument composed of two pyramidal bodies, 
was a base of one hundred and twenty meters, witb a platform 
on tbe summit for sj)ectators. Tbe second is covered witb 
paintings of warriors and priests, some witb black beards and 
draped in long tunics, tbe beads ornamented variously. Tbe 
colours emplo3’ed are yellow, red, and white. Tbe two columns 
contain bas-reliefs of jaguars. There is a pyi'amid to tbe 
right of tbe above in which there is an apartment, and 
fixed in tbe wall tbe famous ring which served in tbeir bull- 
game. 

Tbe so-called palace of tbe nuns is tbe most important 
monument, particularly for tbe richness of its sculptures. 
Above is a beautiful medallion of a chief, on bis bead a crown 
of feathers. Tbe frieze tbat surrounds tbe palace is composed 
of a large number of large beads of idols, tbe noses of which 
have figures on them. These beads are separated by panels 
of cruciform work, common in tbe ruins of Yucatan. Tbe in- 
terior of tbe edifice is composed of five habitations, tbe forms 
of which are similar to those at Palenque, and do not vary ; 
tbe arched roof composed of superincumbent layers over- 
lapping each other. Tbe bntels of tbe doors are of stone, — 
there are very few in wood. Tbe principal portion of tbe so- 
called palace of tbe nuns is flanked by two wings, placed at 
unequal distances, and supported by a perpendicular pyramid, 
upon tbe platform of which is a curious building ; this again 
is surmounted by another, tbe whole forming three stages or 
stories. Tbe first platform is gained by a gigantic *staircase 
of forty-five steps. 

Tbe building denominated tbe prison bj’ tbe present na- 
tives is well preserved. It is placed in a pyramid, composed 
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of a building witli three doors to the west, jrivino' lio-ht to a 
g-alleiy the whole length of the palace. This gallery has three 
apartmentSj receiwng' light from three doors^ corresponding 
to those without. ISTo windows have been noticed eitlier 
in these ruins of Yucatan^ jMitln_, or Palcnquc. Other ruins 
are seen all around^ such as the Caracol, shell-like or wind- 
ing ; the castle is upon a pyramid a liundred feet in height, 
near the palace of the nuns, totally deprived of its sculp- 
tures j heaps of worked stones show where other edifices 
have been. 

Tlie civilisation of Chichen seems to have been more ad- 
vanced than that of Izamal, where the pyramids and colossal 
figures denote a greater antiquity, but with less perfection in 
the details. At Chichen, the great mass of ruins shows that it 
was really a city the existence of public places leads one to 
suppose that their civil position was an advanced one, or that 
from an absolute theocracy they had passed to a military 
theocracy. 

Tlie Abbe J3. de Bourbourg, in his translation of the Uda- 
no)\ (h las Casas do Yveafan (Trilbnor, 1S64), by Diego Landa, 
furnishes the account and signs of the hieroglyphic alphabet of 
the Yaya language. Lauda was the second bishop of Merida 
(15 yd). This is an important key to further knowledge of 
Central American and Mexican history, Lauda says “ they 
had certain characters or letters by which they wi'oto in books 
ancient histories and their sciences, which they well knew and 
taught. Me burnt these, at which they were much grieved.'’^ 
Ihis discovery forms the subject of my communication to the 
Anthropological Society,* vdth xDlates of the alphabet, months, 
and daj^s of the month, which com23rises all we know at jDre- 
sent of the Maya characters. 

I may mention that I am occupied in comjDaring the hiero- 
glyjihics of Yucatan, Palenque, Copan, etc., as well as the 
Dresden Codex (which last appears to be a Maya and not a ■ 
Mexican MS.), by the Maya aljihabet. 

Central America. — At the period of the conquest it in- 


Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. ii, p. 46. 
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eluded tlie great and interesting region of Guatemala. At 
present^ tlie political divisions are Oosta Rica^ Nicaragua^ San 
Salvador^ Honduras^ Mosquitia^ and Guatemala. With, regard 
to Guatemala^ following its history b}’- Juarros and the recent 
research.es of Abbe B. de Bourbourg^ we learn that one great 
among other nations — tbe Quicbe — bad had several dynasties of 
cbiefsj called by the Spaniards Icings^ and that their Fopol 
Vulh or ancient history, may have even been the original of 
Teo-Amoxtli, the divine historical book of the Toltecs. 

The whole of Guatemala is studded \vith stone ruins of early 
times. It was in translating the French version of the Popul 
Yvh, and the drama of the Tim, or. Sacred Drum-, thab I was 
much struck with the number of nations enumerated, their 
works and doings ; but especially with the power of the kings 
of Xibalba, to the north-east of TJtitlan, the onagnificent, the 
capital of the great Quiche nation. A careful comparison 
of the Fopol Viih with other compositions on the subject, 
would clear away many difficulties surrounding tlie early his- 
tory of the nations once occupying Central America. 

The ruins of Oopan, in Honduras, may, for the present, be 
classed with those of Yucatan ; their extent along the left bank 
of the river Copan alone is about two miles, but how far they ex- 
tend into the depths of the forests on either side has not been 
ascertained. Brantz Mayer observes, that the Aztec arms were 
triumphant throughout all the plains that swept down towards 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and penetrated, as is alleged by some 
authorities, even to Guatemala and Nicaragua. For other details 
I refer in particular to Squier’s Central America and Nicaragua, 
Brantz Mayer’s AiJctCEif Modern Mexico, M. Charnay’s Tour 
du Monde, No. 126, 1862, for drawings from photographs; also 
to Salvin’ s forty-eight beautiful photographic views of the Ridns 
of Copan A The original population of Central America may have 
been ten milhons ; there may be one million at the present time. 

Isthmus or Daeien, Veeagua, etc. — YTien first visited 
by the Spaniards, the natives were profusely ornamented with 


* Published, -ndth descriistion of Copan, by Smith, Beck, and Beck, 31 , 
Cornhill, London. 
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cold objects^ and tbe deities they adored were of tbe same 
metal. Hereabouts were the Coihos, Rorisques^ Htelas^ Bu- 
pibas (in tbe Cliiriqm conntiy), Zimes, Dolcgas, Cliagres, 
Zaribas, Dorazqnes (Doracbos), etc. Lately, in tbe Cbiriqm 
- fciiitory, many ancient Indian tonilis bare been opened con- 
taining lai’ge quantities of bgnros of men, women, deities, ani- 
mals, aiDparently cast; well-made and gTaccfnl pottery, some 
witb a S2aecies of inscrij^tion on tbem, wbicb may be of Do- 
ra cbo origin; pillars, and grotesque statues of stone; and 
large boulders covered witb engraved figures of human faces, 
celestial objects, animals, etc. These ajDjDear to have been tbe 
work of an earlier people than tbe Doracbos.'i^ 

Hew G-eanada. In 1861, Mosquera, being- jDresident, called 
this country Los Bstados Unidos do Colombia.^'’ In very 
earl}'- times there were builders in stone, and even workers in 
gold, in a district now known as Timana, and it has been 
supposed, but without much foundation, that they may have 
been of early loltec origin; however, I have not been able 
to obtain tlie slightest tradition concerning the builders of the 
Timana monuments, which consist of stone statues, tables of 
sacrifice with representations of the sun and moon, slabs of 
stone v ith designs of animals on them, and which may have 
had, in aftertimes, some connexion with tbe calendars or 
zodiacs of a later peojile, viz., tbe Cbibcbas.'}' 

Hear Hej-ba there are stone figures, probably of the Timana 
jDeiiod, of men, women, of the jiuma, jaguar, buanaco, monkey, 
frogs, etc. ; also, a large stone table witb four feet, or paws of 
animals, coming from a central jiillar. Velasco, in his Historia 
de Quito, says, the ancient people of this part of the country 

See my paper m Mhno. Soc. Trans., vol. ii, new series, " On the Ancient 
Tombs of Chiriqufj” also, my “S. Amer. Antiq.,” plates at pp. 30, 32. 

C. Garter Blake’s paper on “ Celts found at Chiriquf,” Etlino. Soc. Trans.;^ 
vol. ii, new series. 

t See South Amer. Antiq., plate, p. 41. We are indebted, I think, to Cal- 
das, a native of .Popayan, for the fii-st information of these remains. He 
was barbarously shot by Murillo, the Spanish general, and who at the same 
time burnt, in the public square, twelve cartloads of Calda’s books, MSS., 

etc. Eivero and Tschudi give drawings of the Timana monuments, but do 
not say how obtained. 
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]iad rocks covered -witli hieroglypkics^^'’ figures of animals^ 
flowers^ and others that looked like numerals. It is but 
lately that the existence of these interesting memorials has 
come to our knowledge ; of the builders we know nothing. I 
call these Timana and ISTeyba remains Pre-Oliibcha.^^ 

We now arrive at a more recent period^ namely, that of the 
people the Spaniards found inhabiting the tableland of Bogota, 
then called by the natives Theusaquillo, or, as sometimes now 
erroneously and pompousty denominated, the Empire of Oun- 
dinamarca or Cundi-rumarca, which word is first met with in 
Heri’era (lib. vii, dec. 5). J. Acosta, a good authority, tells us 
that it can have no connexion with the Chibchas. It appears 
to me to be a Quicluia compound word, from Guntur, the condor, 
marca, a district or country, or land of the condor. In 1811, 
it was I’aked out of old Herrera, and Bogota, the capital, was 
placed in it by the patriots. 

There is some doubt as to the name the Indians called them- 
selves ; and as they had a principal divinity, Chibchacum, the 
Spaniards christened the people Chibchas, — they have also 
been called Muizcas, which means men or people.'’^ We will 
call them Chibchas. The eai’hest Chibcha tradition is that 
ere the moon was the earth^s satelhte, Bogotd was peopled by 
a barbarous race ; that there came from the east an old man 
with a long beard, known by the names of Bochica, Nem- 
quetaba, and Zuha, who brought them together. Bochica had 
a wife, but she disobeying him, he transformed her into the 
moonj and before he himself disappeared, gave them two 
governing chiefs, — one civil, a Zipa ; the other ecclesiastical, 
a Zaque ; similarly named chiefs governed the country until 
the period of the Spanish conquest. 

About A.D. 1470, there were two great civil chiefs, the Zipa 
of Bogota, and the Zipa of Tunja or Hunsa j the Zaque, or su- 
preme priest occupying Sogamoso. The Zipa of Bogotd,, San- 
guanmachica, was at war with the Zipa of Tunja, Michna ; the for- 
mer fell in battle, and was succeeded by his nephew,' Nemequene, 
who went against Michna, when Michna fell. Nemequene soon 
died, the power falling to Thisquesuza, who went against Qui- 
munchalecha, the then chief of Tunja ; the Zaque of Sogomoso 
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interfereclj and tliere was a truce for twenty moons, wliicli 
l>i’ino:s us to 1533, wlicn tlie Spaniards entered tlie country. 
There were then cinht millions of Indians ; now there are 
about 450,000. Tlie temples of tlie Cliihclias, in wliicli they 
worshipped the sun, were large, and of stone. The}’ emlialmed 
the dead bodies of their chiefs, bur}dng with them consider- 
able quantities of g*old objects, which are now known as tv.iijos, 
or sacred offerings, the pi-incipal forms being those of human 
figures, — probably of Bochica and his wife, — cast flat. (See 
my paper on Ancient Gold Objects from America, in Mr. 
Mayer’s Museum at Liverpool,” Trans. Historic. Soc. of Lanca- 
shire, 1861, where there are drawings of two of these Tunjos ; 
see also UrlcocJica,^' for nine drawings. There are two or three 
Til'll jos in the British Museum.) They cultivated the land, and 
had certain commercial relations with each other, as bartering 
ffold for salt. etc. 

O •* 

They had curious and difficult to be explained calendars, or 
zodiacs, carved on hard stone, mostly of pentagonal and oblong 
forms ; engraved on these were principally figures of the frog 
and serpent. The frog was symbolic with them, amongst 
other thino's, for water and rain, and called ata in their Ian- 
2 'uao'o : ala is also used for the numeral, one, and has a 
figurative character, in which can be traced the outline of a 
frog in the act of jumping. 

Eecenrly we have been favoured with an account of ancient 
ruins of stone buildings discovered at Tunja, say of an early 
Chibcha period, consisting of stone pillars, some four to five 
yards long. There are a series of thirteen pillars arranged in 
a circle of fifty yards in circumference, as if it had been a 
temple or palace ; near to this are the remains of twenty-nine 
pillars fixed in the earth. These remains stand upon about 
two miles of ground. Hereabouts, in a dense forest, are a 
considerable number of wrought stones, probably a quarry. 
TJricochea writes thus: — The Chibcha nation . passed away, 
meteor-like, following the same track of the other indigenous 
people of America, being exterminated by the reeking sword, 

* Mem. sobre las Antig. Meo-GranadAnas, Berlin, 1854'. 
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tlie attendant on Cliristian fanaticism and tlie SpanisTi tlaii’st 
for gold. Tlieir ci^nlisation lias been lost to ns, — tbeir lan- 
guage lost ; tbe people -were annibilated. 

Quito or Ecuador. — This region may have been first 
visited by the E-ed Man, from Tvliat we now know as New _ 
Granada, also from its own coast on the Pacific. I am not 
prejiared to agree with the Abbe B. de Bourbonrg in his com- 
mentaiy on the Pojyol Ytili, that all the countries south of 
Mexico were visited by the Nahuas, or ancient Mexicans, 
and that thej^ left a portion of their cmlisation in them; 
but rather that the civilisation found here emanated from 
themselves. 

The first information we have of this lovely country, with 
its palm-covered coasts, elevated and grain-growing tablelands, 
and mighty ice-clad volcanoes, is that the Cara or Caran nation 
went on conquest from the coast up the river Esmeraldas, and 
became the masters of Quito, then ruled over by a chief called 
Quitu. Of the Quitu’s people we know but little ; they were 
sun- worshippers, and had built a temple to this luminary on a 
high hill, called by the later invading Incas Yavira,^^ and by 
the Spaniards “ Pauecillo.^^ A few rude remains in stone 
have been met with in Quito, supposed to be the work of the 
Quitus. We are told that the Caras, when they lived on the 
coast, had sun-dried brick and stone habitations j still there is 
reason to think that the stone ruins and statues, also remains 
of wells met with by Pizarro, at Manta, in 0' 57" S., and Punta 
St. Elena, in 2° 11', were the work of an older nation than 
these Caras. The Caras were more advanced in various ways 
than the Quitus ; they built a square temple of stone, on the 
hill of Yavira, to the sun ; it had a pyramid roof, and its door 
was to the east, so that the first rays of the sun fell upon a 
gold image representing the oi’b of day. The temple to the 
moon and stars was on an opposite hill. There were on each 
side of the temple of the sun gnomons to observe the times of 
mthe solstices. Their tombs were mounds, generally of rough 
whoone. 

died, Yhen the Cara chiefs had become the rulers of Quito, they . 
munchacalled Scyris, or lords of all. B. de Bourbourg supposes 
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tliat tlie word Gara — tlie name of tlie nation — came from Carih 
(Galibi). Gara is.tbe Quiclma word for Indian corn^ inaliiz, 
in Hayti ; but I would not venture to say tliat tlie}’’ took tbo 
name of Cara from having* been growers of malm: or maiz. 
The later Incas conquered Quito ; and the great Huayna Capac 
beautified the rude Cara masonry, building also much in the 
Incarial stjde, which is of a marked and distinctive character. 

Rude works in gold are occasionally found in the ancient 
tombs, a drawing of one, from Cuenca, I have given in my 
South American Antiquities. Mr. Spruce {Anthropoloijical 
Review, Feb. 1864) states that in 1860 there were discovered, 
on the islands of Muerto and Puna, various objects in gold; 
one was a statue, very creditably sculptured, sis or eight 
inches high ; others, consisting of thin plates, like a lady^s 
muslin collar, covered with figures, — one of them had a 
hundred stamped figures of pelicans, each figure representing 
the bird in a diJSerent attitude. Only lately have I seen any 
remains of the plastic art from this land, namel^q from the 
coast at the Pailon, near the equator, mainly of figures of 
grotesque character, sent to me by my friend, Mr. J. S. Wil- 
son; however, one specimen was apparently modelled from 
life. This collection is in the British Museum. In my paper 
on these remains, in Mhno. Soc. Trans., 1 863, it is mentioned 
that this pottery appears to have been deposited, say in a 
tomb, then the land had been submerged under the sea for a 
period, and afterwards elevated by earthquake power. Two 
leagues north of Monte Christo, on the flat summit of a moun- 
tain, is a circle of thirty stone seats with arms, — these may 
have been used on solemn occasions by the Caras, or even by 
an older nation. 

I may here allude to a custom of a still wild tribe of Indians 
in this country, details of which will be found in the EiJino. Soc. 
Trans., 1863, also with a drawing, in the Intellectual Observer, 
April 1862. It is of the Jivaros, who cut off i the heads of 
their principal prisoners ; the skull is removed, and the skin 
dried in a particular manner, when it retains something of the 
features. It is deified with much ceremony, and known as 
the idol human head of the wild Jivaros. I have estimated 
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that Quito liadj before the coming of the Spaniards, some 
four millions of inhabitants ; there may be now five hundred 
thousand. 

Mr. Spruce, the eminent botanist, communicated to the 
Anthropological Society, in December 1863, through Mr. Mark- 
ham, an interesting paper on ^‘'The Ciystal Quartz Cutting 
Instruments of the Ancient Inhabitants of Chanduy, near 
Guayaquil.’^* These ciystal lanceheads are found from Punta 
S. Elena to the town of Gua5’-aquil, chiefiy in low mounds laid 
bare by winter rains. Many have been met with by Mr. 
Spruce near the little town of Chanduy on the seashore, 
in middens, or refuse-heaps, with fragments of pottery and 
seashells. Mr. Spx’uce states that bones of large mammals are 
found near Chanduy, chiefly along the coast, where portions of 
the cliffs are continually falling in. Mr. Markham hinted that 
the descendants of the people who sat on the refuse-heaps and 
used quartz-crystal knives, may have done so while the mega- 
therium and mastodon still wandered over the South American 
continent.f 

Brazil. — Here we have an empire 2,600 miles in length and 
2,000 in width, with scarcely an indication of stone monu- 
ments. Its aboriginal inhabitants having a luxuriant tropical 
country, thickly wooded, had natural means to protect them 
from the sun and rain. Here dwelt, at the period of its 
discovery by Europeans, very considerable masses of Bed 
Men, say four millions, — there may be a million at present, 
— divided into ludios Mansos, or tamed, and Tapir os, or savage; 
they are generally of good stature, but low in the scale of 
civilisation. The most part are warlike, and ferocious when 
excited ; but the practice of cannibalism towards prisoners is 
said to be extinct, if, as some authors observe, it ever really 
existed. 

Chile, — Wo know nothing of the early history of Chile. 
Those wai’like nations in the south were called by the Spaniards 


* Journal of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. ii^ p. Ivii. 
f See my Soidh American Antiquities, p. 80, for observations on fossil- 
bones met with in that region. 
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Tlic Inter Tnen'-' ol’ Pern made inroads into Cliilo, 
l/ui wf're not nnoAved to qo finihor than the rivoi’ Manle ; OA’en 
at Cojaapo limy had not iniich of a possossioip ahhongli tlioy 
received some tribute in gold and silver. Kf) nalive nionu- 
nicnts of stone have been found in Chile. '.Phere are a very 
few remains of Incarial fortresses in the south, 'I'lic Araucaim 
lived^. and still Ha'cs, in Aullagcs of rude hutSj and in encamp- 
ments of shin tentSj and is governed bj^ chiefs called TocjuiSj 
L'lmonos, and Apo-Uhnencs. The vVinucanos call ihcrasclves 
MoluchicSj or Avarriors; and Alapii-che, cluldrcn of the land; 
Aucas.f or free men (in Quichna^ a eras means an enemy, 
aurard. to light), d’heir country AA'as formerly diA'ided into 
district-:, or bihol mapuK, land of the four parts : as, 1. ihc Sea- 
coast ; 2. the Plains; 3. the LoAver Cordillera; -I. the Cordil- 
leras. The Puclches, and some of the Pampa Indiaiis, appear 
to be of the Chilian family, as are the Clinches of AhaldiAu’a, 
the Chonos and Poyus of the islands of Chiloc and Chonos. 
The Huilches arc to the south of the Clinches ; the Peliiicnclics 
are Jbund generally in the Chilian Andes, betAveon 31° and 37° S. 
At (he time of the Spani.sli Conquest there Avoro other tribes, 
commencing in the north and coming south, as the Copiapinos, 
Coquimbis, Quillotanos, Mapoches, Promaqnis, Curis, Cauquis, 
Pencones, Antalcs, etc. 

The graA’CS of the present Araucanos are somelinu's dis- 
tinguished by a round post of AAmod, the top ornameuted, 
according to some, in the shape of a double-headed eagle, to 
others, like a hat. In a cemetery of the Huilches, lately 
A’isited, there Avere logs rudely carved so as to represent the 
human figure. Chile maj:- have had four millions of natives ; 
there are in the present day about 20,000. 


The term Araucano is one of reproach, meaning lirigancls, and ferocious 
fellows. The Indians call the Spaniards Chiapi, or had soldiers ; and Iluincas, 
murderers. 

t My friend. Major F. Ignacio Rickard, has recently deposited, in the mu- 
seum of the Anthropological Society, tAvo nearly complete skeletons of the 
Puelche Indians of Mendoza, and two comjileto skulls, with many of the long 
bones of some Aucas. These specimens, hitherto unique in any anthropo- 
logical museum, will form the subject of careful description by my friend, 
Mr. Carter Blake. • 
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Patagonia, — ^No stonCj oi’ otliei’ monuments of antiquity^ 
have as yet been found in these extensive regions. They were 
so called by Magellan^ iu consequence of their large feet. 
They seem to be divided into two large tribes ; the Tehuelches 
on the norths the Inaken on the south, or those often seen 
on the south shores of Magellan Straits. They may comprise 
a population of eight to ten thousand souls. The Inaken, 
or southern Patagonians, believe in another life, Grod, or 
Aclielcenat-Kanei, is the author of good and evil. Old women 
are their priestesses. The year, Keclinia, is divided into lunar 
months. Their lahguag-e is very guttural. They count up to 
100, but this, as well as the 1,000, they have got from the 
Araucanos. When Capt. P. P. King, E.N., in command of 
the Adventure, was suiweying in these regions, Oaras-Ken was 
the name of the principal chief of the Patagonians, On the 
retui’n of the Adventure to England in 1 830, Capt. King kindly 
gave me a passage in this vessel, when I had the opportunity 
of visiting Juan Fernandez, Arauco, and the Straits of Ma- 
gellan j in the latter region we remained several weeks. 

The Chonos of Chile call the Patagonians Oacalmes ; the 
Araucanos, Stdlches, or, men of the south. The Puegians 
call the Patagonians Tiremenen ; Bougainville called them 
Chaona, as they used this word so often. Palkner, who is 
said to confound them with others, denominates them Telme- 
lets ; the colonists of El Carmen name them Tehuelches ; but 
they call themselves, in the north, Telmelclie, in the south, 
Inaken. 

The Fuegians could have come easily from the tribes of 
Southern Chile. The name of Fuegian was given to the in- 
habitants of Tierra del Fuego, in 1 822, by Capt. Weddell ; but 
those in the west called themselves Alikhoulip ; those in the 
east, Tekenska ; however, when I had to put in, by stress of 
weather, into Nassau Bay (just behind Cape Horn) in 1825, I 
only knew them as red and black Magellans. Captains King 
and Fitzroy divided them into four groups : — 

1. Yacana, who inhabit the noi'th, composed of from 600 to 
600. These are somewhat like the Patagonians. 

2. Tekinsca or Kynlme are to the south-east, about 600. 
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3. AiJiJ:lin/ih'p are to the west, and about 400. 

Tec!' era '.i are iu tlie centre. ATJiat is curious is tlie Q-reat 

O 

difiertneo botv/ecii tliu lai'.G;uao’es of .some of tiic tribes iu sucb 

O O 

close proramity to cacli otlicr_, and coiumimicaiing easily by 
canoes. 


lO'Orbign}' thought the Fuegians were of the Araucano race ; 
but the euphony found in the Araucano language is not in the 
Fuegian, which is very guttural. He also says the Tckinsca 
are small, like the Araucanos : the Yacuua-kunuv, according’ 
to Capt. Kingj resemble the Patagonians by their height^ 
colour, costume, arms, and customs. The gallant and per- 
severing Captain Snow, in his cruise off Tierra del Fuego, 
1 857, says, the Fuegians are divided into seven tribes : — 
1. Deusmeu. 2. Yapoo. 3. Tekeeuica. 4. Alikhoolip. 5. 
Chonos. G. Pechere. 7. Irees. lYhen I was in Nassau Ba}'’ 
in 1825, and in the Straits of Magellan iu 1830, the words 
yab-slcoolcr appeared to mean, give us something to eat ; f^hervo, 
a ship, boat, or canoe ; Icaih, no, or if disappointed ; cliox-intit, 
little child j jarjar, yes ; uxchuca, water, probably from the 
Spanish, agua. They used a few Spanish words, as capitan ; 
jH-'/’ro, dog ; canoa ; huanaco, etc. 

The PAiiPAS family — some of them, as the Guaranis^ — were 
somevehat inclined to agriculture, and easily submitted to the 
Spaniards. The Charruas, Abipones, Botocudos, and others, 
were warrior nations, and could only be subdued by extcrmiua- 
tion. Nearly all the Charruas have been destroyed. In 1832, 
a chief, Yariuaca Taconabe, a warrior, his wife Gayunsa, and 
Seneque, a mediciue-man, were taken to Paris. The men soon 
died of despair. In 1834, the woman and her child were in 
Lyons. There may have been originally of the Pampa familjr 
four millions; the remnants are now included iu the 100,000 
in La Plata. After the conquest of the country, -we have 
first in rank of population the Creole, or country-born, from 
Spanish parents. As the Indian was not a working individual, 
negro slaves were introduced. From the white man and black 
woman came the Mulatto family ; from the black and red, the 
Zambo ; the Mestizo from the white and red ; and a variety 
of this interbreed is termed Peon or Gaucho, on the Pampas 

K 2 
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(Guaso in Oliile^ and Llanero in Columbia). Tbese have been 
called the herdsmen of the Pampas ; they are descended from 
the old Spanish herdsmen by Indian mothers. There was 
a terrible family of Mestizos, namely, the Mamelucos,* or 
mounted Cauchos, who sprang from the old Spanish herdsmen 
and the women of the north-west frontier of Brazil. They 
became the robbers of natives for the Indian slave-markets of 
Brazil. They even attacked the Spanish missions, steahng 
the reduced Indians ; and they were not over-particular in 
making prisoners of the whites. However, in 1690, the Vice- 
roy of Peru succeeded in putting a stop to this state of things 
by force of arms. During their marauding reigns they had 
stolen some two millions. In 1628-9, 600,000 of their cap- 
tives were sold in Brazil, principally in Rio Janeiro. 

At the end of vol. i. of Molina are supplementary notes 
from an anonymous work on Chile, printed at Bologna, 1776, 
where it is stated that between Mendoza and Da Punta, upon 
a low range of hills, is a large stone pillar. It is called the 

Giant,^^ and has on it marks and inscriptions. Near the 
Rio Diamante, south of Mendoza, there is another stone con- 
taining marks, impressions of human feet, and figures of 
animals. On the track over the Andes, from Cuyo to Chile, 
are still to be seen some of the tamxAis, or Incarial resting 
places. 

My friend. Major Rickard, in his Mining Journey across the 
Andes, etc., 1863, mentions, that in the valle}^ of Barrial he 
came upon several ruins of ancient Indian villages, said to 
have existed in the time of the Incas. They consisted merely 
of the outlines of large, square, and oblong buildings, extend- 
ing over a space of half a square mile. Some broken pottery 
was found there in a spot close to the ruins, on the flat sum- 
mit of an immense mass of sandstone, which is pointed out 
as the burying-place of the old Indians. He was told that to 
the north there were several tombs, arched over and built up 
with masonry, so firmly cemented as to appear one solid mass. 


* Does this term, Mamclucos, come from the Mamouel-tches Indians of 
tliis region ? 
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3io o]':scr"ed. near ILis locality, some large stones,, witli to liim 
lOiiritollig'jl.tlc inscriptions on tliem. 

2\[. (xiunarfl, wlio was licld tliree 3 mars (from lS-56-9) in cajD- 
fivir.v among the Patagonians,, gives much information about 
them ; full details arc found in Nos. 94 and 95^ Le Tour clu 
Mo h lie, Paris^ 1861. He divides the Indians of this extensive 
region into three great groups : — 

1 . The Pampero or Parapa Indians, from the Pio Salado to 
the Pio Neg]' 0 , divided into seven tribes. 

2. The wood}' region between the Lakes Bevedero and TJrre 
Laiquen, and up to the Pio Diamante, is roamed over by the 
iMamoueltchcs, composed of six tribes; as the Panquels-tches, 
Angueco-tches, Catrulc-Mamoucl-tches, Gruine-Ouitrou-tches, 
Longeuil-OuiLrou-tches, and Penangneco-tches. 

3. Prom the south of the Pio Negro, there arc nine tribes 
of the Patagonians; as, Poyuches, Puelches, Caillihetches, 
Tcheoue-tches, Canguecaoue-tches, Tchao-tches, Ouili-tches, 
Dihna-tches, and Yakah-natches. M. Guinard fell into the 
hands of the Poyuches. 

These tribes, as well as the Araucanos of Chile, speak nearly 
the same language. The greatest enmity prevails between 
the Indians and the whites. They recognise two superior 
powei’s ; Yitaaouentron, the good, — his whereabouts not known, 
— Houacouvou or Gualichu, the evil power, who is on the 
earth, and commands the evil spirits. Their soothsayers, male 
and feniale, are losing their reputation ; these pretend to be 
able to see into the bowels of the earth. Before eating or 
drinking, a portion of their food is offered to the Great Spirit. 
They turn towards the sun, as the envoy of the Great Spirit, 
and offering a piece of meat and spitting a little water, say the 
following : — Oh, Father ! great man, king of the earth, grant 
me, dear Friend, daily good food, good water, sound sleep. I 
am poor. Art thou hungry ? Here thou hast to eat, eat if thou > 
Avilt.^-* After his meal, which is principally of raw horseflesh, 
the Indian mixes tobacco (pitrem), some roots and herbs, with 
horse- or cow-dung, and fills his pipe ; he now lies on his 
stomach and takes seven or eight inhalations rapidly, which 
he then sends through his nostrils ; this generally intoxicates 
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Mm. MeUj women^ and cMldren smoke in tMs way.* The 
general occupation is tke chase of deer and ostriches, pillage 
of the "whites, care of their hoi'ses and cattle, horsemanship, 
and practice of the lance, lasso, and bolas. 

The skin tent is in general use. When full dressed they 
wear the poncho, a waistcloth, and a fillet round the head. 
They pluck out all hair from the body, even to the eyebrows, 
painting themselves with coloured volcanic matter, black, 
blue, red, and white, brought to them by the Araucanos on 
their annual visits. The women wear woollen mantles, fastened 
by a large silver pin, and an ornamented girdle of leather; 
also, earrings and bracelets. They are not so ugly as the 
men, which may be accounted for by many being descendants 
from white female captives. There may be 40,000 in all, but 
are decreasing, particular!}'- the Pamjieros, who may have seven 
wives. They are very great gamblers, even with Spanish 
cards and dice. The great amusement is the tchoecah, ouignou, 
or ball-game, and are fond of intoxicating drinks. The 
Christians, whom they call Hnincas (murderers in Araucano), 
sell them poulcou, or brandy. They procure other drinks 
from the fruit of the algarobo and the triilca. 

Two religious feasts are observed by them ; one in summer, 
to the Good Spirit ; the other in autumn, to the Evil Spirit, 
when sacrifices of animals are made. A wife is obtained by 
makiug presents to the parents. Childbirth is easy to the 
female. At the birth of a child the jiarents decide if it is to 
live or die ; if the latter, it is strangled and thrown to the 
birds and beasts of prey. On the death of an Indian, his 
body is wrapped up like a mummy, and placed lengthways on 
the favourite horse of the deceased ; the left leg of the horse 
is broken, so that its limping may add more solemnity to the 
occasion of taking the body to the grave, when the horse, and 
other animals, are killed over it. The widow must remain so 
a year before she can mai’iy again. 

Peru was called Taliuantin-suyu by the Incas, or, the land 
of the four parts. Cuzco or Ccozco was the Inca^s capital, 

* A some-wliat similar method of smoking is imed By the Bechuauas of 
South Africa. Vide Mr. Baines’s Explorations of South Africa. 
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jiDcl ilic centre of tlic couniiy; or may bo from 

Cr-nzeoF, licaps of stone or eartlp wbicli bad to be cleared 
away for tlic budding- of tbe city. Birii was tlie name of a 
cliief soiidi of Panama^ and tbere is a river on tlie coast 
caiicd Peril. An Indian not understanding wbat a party of 
tSpaniards asked liim as to tbe name of tbe country^ replied^ 
‘^Vehi/^ ])ointiug, at tbe same timCj to a bigli mountain ; on 
tliiSj one of tbem exclaimed, acabemos, aqni todo es Pirii/’ 
or, ^‘"Lct us make an end of it, as to tbo name of tbe country, 
fo]- all is called Pirii.” 

I will divide tbo following into two sections, tbe Pre-Incarial 
and In canal. 

Tbe most interesting of tbe pre-Incarial remains are those 
existing at Tia-Huauaco, in 1G°S. to tbe south of Lake Titi- 
caca, and at nearly 13,000 feet above tbo level of tbe sea. 
For other observations, I refer to Cieza de Leon (a.d. 1532-50), 
who msited tbem ; and for English readers to Mr. blai-kbam^s 
translation, Tlaldinjt Soc., 1804 j to my volume of tSoulh. Ame- 
rican Avtirjutties ; to a paper of mine in tbo May number of 
The IvfelJccfucd Observer, 1863, where tbere is a plate of tbe 
sculptured monolith portal, from a labotograpb ; Vignels Travels 
in j\[c,vico and South America, 1863; and Markbam^s Travels 
in Peru ami India, 1862. 

1. The Great Mound, 918 feet in length, 400 in breadth, 
and 100 to 120 feet in height; a fortress and temple may have 
been placed thereon. 

2. Eanges of Pilasters ; some are worked, others rough, of 
bard stone; they are about 18 to 20 feet in length. 

3. Eemains of large slabs of worked stone, with seats, sup- 
posed to have been a ball of justice, each slab 36 feet square 
and 5 feet thick. About here, numberless i^ieces of stone of 
all sizes, wrought into square, cruciform, and triangular figures, 
many of tbem grooved, as if for windows and doors ; some _ 
have been united by metal clamps. 

4. Tbe broken sculptured monolith portal. It is 10 feet 
above tbe ground, in width 13 feet 3 inches ; it is formed of 
one block of bard trbcbytic rock ; tbe doorway is six feet high. 
Tbe eastern face has three lines of sculptured figures, in alto- 
‘‘(^lief, of men, and figures of men with birds^ beads, each line 
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lias sistcon figures^ and in tlie centre a larger Lunian figure. 
Tlie figures with human heads maj^ denote chiefs ; those with 
the apparently condors^ heads^ as the sun^s messengers^ and 
attendants on the chiefs. Cieza de Leon says^ “ hut what I 
noted most particularly^ when I wandered about over these 
ruinSj was that from these g'reat doorways there came out 
other large stoneSj upon which the doorways were formed^ 
some of them thirty feet broad^ fifteen or more long^ and 
six in thickness. The whole of this^ with the doorway and its 
jambs and lintel^ was all of a single stone. 

6. Colossal stone idols stood on the mound. The following 
dimensions are given for one of the heads : — from the chin to 
upper partj 3 feet 6 inches ; in diameter^ 2 feet 7 inches^ or 
the whole height would be about 18 feet ; they are of basalt, 
and covered with sculjitures of human fig’ures, with lizards^ 
tails. There were, between the pilasters and the wall that 
suiiounded the mound, stone statues of men, women, and 
children. 

6. A Cyclopean wall of stone seems to have surrounded the 
great mound inside the pilasters. Acosta measured a block 
of stone, most probably of this wall, 30 feet in length, 18 feet 
in width, and 6 feet thick, = 200 tons (there are some masses 
of stone in the fortress of Cuzco 60 feet in length, 22 feet 
broad, and 6 feet thick, = 1,000 tons), 

7. A monolith building, which may have had a square court 
of 90 feet, and its walls 12 feet hig’h j on one side of the court 
was a hall 45 feet long and 22 feet broad, the walls 9 inches 
thick. If dependence can be placed on these statements, we 
have, here a monolith of 8,678 tons ! 

8. Old writers speak of large stone edifices from 300 to 
600 feet in length. The portals, or doorways, were perpen- 
dicular, and not like the Incarial, which inclined inwards at 
the top. 

Near to these ruins are two tombs, hke square towers, of 
the old Collahuas. There are also remains of an Incarial 
palace, which may have been built by Mayta Capac, the 
fouith Inca, who died about a.d, 1156. He conquered the 
Collas; and being here when he received news, brought in 
great haste by a messenger, exclaimed, ^^Tia"" or ""Tiai 
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Hnnnaco/^ wliiclij in Qniclina^ means^ ‘■‘'Eestj or sit tliou 
Lioot as tIig Huanaco/' Mr. Yigne calls tliis locality Aca- 
■pnna, wliicli Mr. Markliam, in liis QuicJnia Bidionanj , trans- 
lates as tlic red apjDearance of clouds at sunrise^ sunset^ 
or any lariglit tinge in the sky."" There is a very misty tra- 
dition that} a ruler named Hujmsutus built Tia-Huanaco^ and 
that its ancient name was Ckuacliuaj wliicli may mean clear 
water"" ; hvyu may mean a hall, or palace, or buildings. Can 
we say, tlie city of the clea,r waters of the chief Sutu"" ? Mr. 
Markham, in his Pent observes, ''The forefathers of 

the present A^^maras established a civilisation, of which we 
"have no records, save the silent evidence of those cyclopean 
ruins of Tia Huanaco, and others."" 

ISTear Viuaque, not far from Huamanga, there are remains 
of large edifices, and Cieza de Leon calls them " great, and 
very ancient edifices,"" which are now in ruins. These, and 
some other ancient ruins, do not appear to me to be like those 
erected by the Incas. It is reported that certain letters were 
found on a slab in these building’s. In Chachapoyas, at 
Llaventu, to the east of the Maranon, it is affirmed there are 
ruins, some of conical form, with large statues ; the ancient 
people of this region worshipped the condor and serpents. At 
Cuelap, in this direction, we have descriptions of ruins of 
wads, chambers, and tombs ; nothing is known of their history. 
At Gurumbu, seven leagues from Andaguaylas, is a square 
building of masonry ; nothing is known of its authors. Some 
of the Chulpas, near Puno, are tombs of ancient Collas, hav- 
ing sculptures of Hzards, serpents, and other objects on them.* 


* Tlie following is a description of a Colla, or Aymara, Chulpa, trans- 
lated from Le Tour du Monde, ISTo. 146, 1862, constructed of large Cyclopean 
blocks of stone, built up from the plain, and covered by a slab. On its 
eastern base was a small opening, and a low doorway on another side. 
It was ten feet square and eight feet high. The walls inclined towards the 
top, and very thick. From its weather-beaten appearance, it must have 
been many centuries old. It contained about a dozen bodies, embalmed 
with Chenopodium and Ambrosioides, wrapped in their habiliments, and 
placed in a sack made of rushes, and sitting in a circle, as if looking at each 
other. Each body had by its side some heads of maize, a vase of chicha, a 
bowl and spoon; and if it were a male, there were added a sling, club, in- 
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Mr.' Markhamj in his Peru and India, informs ns^ that 
the shores of the Lake Umayu_, near Vilque^ appears to ha've 
been the burying'-place of the chiefs of the Aymara tribes of 
the Collao ; the ruins are at Silustani^ which is covered with 
places of sepulture. Four of them are towers of finely-cut 
masonryj equal to that of Cuzco^ with the sides of the stones 
dovetailing into each other. One of these was thirty-six feet 
highj with a cornice and vaulted roofj and a great lizard^ carved 
in relief, on one of the stones near the base^ which measured 
six feet by three. Besides these^ the tableland is covered with 
other towers of rough, unhewn stone, and earth •, and there 
are the remains of two square edifices, built of Cyclopean 
stones. The considerable ruins of Ollantatambo, in 13° 15' S. 
and about /2 18 IV., consist of remains of a strong fortress, 
palace, walls, and terraces. All is remarkable here, mainly 
on account of the great size and the accuracy with which the 
stones ai’e cut. 

Osery, the comjianion of Castelnau, observed in the summit 
of a neighbouring mountain, a monument he supposed might 
be for astronomical purposes, namely, a square building, each 
side having three windows. One tradition is that a chief, 
named Ollanta, lived here. He fell in love with Ousi Collyur 
(joyful star), a daughter of the Inca Pachacutec. The Inca 
at first was very v/rath, and made war upon him ; but in the 
end Cusi Collyur became the wife of Ollanta. This love affair 
gave rise to a di’ama, performed before the later Incas, en- 
titled, Ollanta j or, tliG Severity of a Father cindj Generosity of 
a King, composed in Quichua the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Mr. Markham, in his Peru and India, 1862, says, 
the story of Ollanta was handed down by immemorial tradi- 
tion, but that the drama was written by Dr. Valdez, the 


struments of the chase or for fishing. If a female, there was a basketful 
of balls of llama ■wool, or spines of the cactus, in lieu of needles, for knitting. 
When the tomb was full, the doorway was closed, but the window left open, 
so that the early rays of the sun could illume it ; or the descendants could 
look in and contemplate the sleep of death of -these now desiccated, parch- 
ment-looking bodies, the dull hollow places where bright eyes once shone, 
staring at the beholder. 
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original manuscript being in tbe possession of Dr. N. Cnentas^ 
of Tinta. In Markbam-’s Giizco and Lima are portions of tbe 
drama, translated into Englisb; and Tsclmdi^ in bis work on 
tbe Quicbua. language^ gives tbe whole of it in Quicbna. 

Old Huanaco is 9 58' S. and 75° 40^ W. Here are six stone 
portalsj one inside tbe oibei^ witb slanting- doorways^ as well 
as other remains. There is a mound which maj^ have been a 
look-out^ or a place of sacrifice. We know nothing of tbe 
builders of these well-preserved monuments.- 

I will take Cieza de Leonas words as to tbe construction 
of tbe remarkable wells at Santa Elena, tbe tradition being 
that they were tbe work of giants who came upon tbe coast : — 
"" They made a sort of village, and even now tbe sites of tbe 
bouses are pointed out. They made deep wells, works that 
are truly vrortby of remembrance; for such are their mag- 
nitude tbo u they must have been executed by very strong men. 
They dug these wells in tbe living rock until they met witb 
water, and then they lined them witb masoniy from top to 
bottom, in such a way that they will endure for ngos/’ 

The Cbimus of Trujillo, on tbe coast of tbe Pacific, in 8° S. 
Their early history is obscure. Montesinos (not a good au- 
thority), says, that seventeen centuries before the Christian 
era, two comets appeared, which produced such a drought 
that the countiy, from 3° to 18° S., became a desert, ivben die 
greater portion of tbe people were destroyed. Afterwards, a 
strange people came by sea, landing first at Manta, and built 
at S. Elena; they were of great stature, and hideous, and 
called g’iants, or vabant Cbimus. After a time, they were 
attacked by tbe people of tbe country, and bad to retreat into 
tbe interior, but soon returned to tbe coast, and settled at 
Tiujillo, tbe chief oeing’ called Cbimii-Cancbu {cancliUy in 
-Quiebua, means an enclosure, or may be that tbe Cbimus^ city 
was enclosed by walls) . Montesinos then goes on to say that - 
tbe thirteenth ruler of Peru, — according to bis iist, — Huasca- 
Titu, died when about to make war on this nation. Garcilasso, 
a better authority, writes, that tbe ninth Inca, Pacbacutec, 
sent an army of 3(),000 men to conquer tbe Cbimu-Cancbu. 
Tbe Cbimus living in a dry climate bad tbe foundations only of 
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their temples^ palaces^ and principal habitations of rough 
stone, followed by large sun-dried bricks. Here are still to be 
seen the well-preserved ruins of two palaces and extensive 
walls, also some mounds, the tombs of chiefs ; some of these 
have been opened, and considerable quantities of treasure, in 
gold and silver objects, have been extracted. In 1568 and in 
1593, the King of SjDain^s fifth of what was found amounted 
to £61,000. After the conquest of the Chimus by the Incas, 
these latter introduced their style of architecture. At Pati- 
vilca, south of Trujillo, there are walls of Chimu construction. 
From the large quantity of pottery, objects in gold, silver, 
copper, bronze, and other things found in the tombs inland 
from Trujillo, as well as rude statuary, this region must have 
been well populated before and during Incarial times. On 
some of the pottery are paintings j one of which, a war deity, 
I have given at p. 203 of mj^ South American Antiquities ; the 
vase on which it is jiainted is in the British jMuseum. 

Lambayeque, in 6° 40' S. Balboa tells us, that from Lima 
to Piura was inhabited by Chimus, who came to the coast on 
rafts, bringing with them a green idol (probably of emerald) 
named Lampellec. B. de Bourbourg is inclined to give to the 
Peruvian coast nations a Nahuatl or Mexican origin, and lays, 

I think, too much stress upon a tradition, in Balboa, of the 
Naymlap who landed there, in the ninth century, with a ‘‘ bril- 
liant suite^' of women and chiefs. The Incas gave the name 
of Yungas to the hot country of the coast, and the tribes about 
there have, in consequence, been called Yuncas. 

Lima is in 12 S. This district, in early times, was ruled 
ovei by poweiful chiefs, called Curysmancus, whose ancestors 
may have been the builders of the extensive city and temple 
subsequently 'Called Pachacamac by the Inca conquerors. Some 
stone remains have been met with here, but the greater 
portion of the building material is of sun-dried brick. The 
great temple was on the summit of a hill, having three ter- 
races ; some of its walls were of unhewn blocks of stone, 
cased with sun-dried bricks, then covered with plaster, and in 
parts painted red. A range of pilasters projected from the 
upper wall, evidently belonging to the interior of a large 
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apartment. After tlie conquest of tliis portion of coast by 
tbe later Incas_, they built temples to tbe sun^ and other babita- 
tionSj in their manner, at this spot. 

Canete, south of Lima, and its countiy, had for chiefs the 
Ohuqui-mancus j their style of building* was similar to that of 
the Ourysmancus. From objects I have examined, found in 
the tombs hereabouts, the j)eople were not deficient in the 
useful arts. 

Incarial. Before entering on the subject of the Incarial 
monuments, I will briefly allude to the probable origin of these 
builders. If we follow Garcilasso, we have the tradition that 
the first Inca, Manco Oapac, and his sister- wife, were children 
of the sun and moon 1 sent to earth about a.d. 1000 ! My 
own impression is that Manco Capac came from one of the 
old Aymardi nations, who dwelt about Lake Titicaca and its 
mountains j also, that the ancestors of the said Aymar^s were 
the Collas, or mountaineers. If we take note of the very 
large number of Incarial buildings and their ponderous cha- 
racter, showing, also, at least two different stjdes of architec- 
tnre ; namely, firstly, the oyclopean, and secondljq the squared 
or wrouo'ht stvle, said to have been built from a.d. 1000 to 
1530; I conceive the period of five hundred and thirty years 
is nob sufficient, to build even the more modern works. Still, 
to shnjfiify the subject, we will call the Manco Capac, of about 
A.D. 1000, the first Inca. Tradition tells us but little of pre- 
vious Incarial dynasties worth notice. 

I •will just advert to the Memorias Peruanas of Montesinos, 
lately brought to light. His Anales Peruanas are still in 
manuscript. Montesinos, who must be followed with great 
caution, held high office in Peru, visiting the country a 
hundred years after the conquest. His list of Peru-vian rulers 
amounts to one hundred and one. He begins his chronology 
of the country five hundred years after the Deluge, and his . 
ninetieth monarch is the first he calls Inca ; and saj'-s of him 
that his mother, Ciboca, by artifice raised to the throne her 
son Rocca, so handsome and brave that he was called Inca. 
This Rocca is the Manco Ca]3ac of Grarcilasso. However, if 
we add some of the rulers of Peru from Montesinos^ list to 
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C’l’eat foi’tresSj and otlier remains, at Cnzco, the capital of tlie 
Incas, Lear witness to o-reat merit in a peculiar and ponderous 
stvlo of arcLitecinre. Tlie earlier, I conceive to Lave been 
cyclopcan ; tlicn follov* square and oblong’ building’ masses of 
granite, porpL 3 n’y, and otlier stone ; in some few instances 
wi’ongliT 3 stone, in a spberical form, is seen. The lintel is 
geuerallv narrower tliau tbe tLresLolcl, like tlie Etruscan ; and 
their architecture was characterised b_y simplicit^q symmetrjq 
and solidity. lYitli regard to the cyclopcan form, some of the 
stones ivere of large size, having more than twelve angles, 
which fitted in so closely to the other stones that a penknife 
can scarcely be introduced at the junctures. The principal 
Incarial ruins in Cuzco are the following ; — 

1. The Great Temple of the Sun, on the ruins of which is 
built the church of Santo Domingo.^' 

2. The Sacsaliiiaman ; or great fortress, which took fifty 
years to erect. 

3. Colcampata, the palace of Manco-Capac ; where may be 
seen the figure of the so called Mermaid. 


'' In rio. 173, 1863, of La Tour du Honda, is tlie follmving relative to tlie 
Temple of tL.e Suu at Cuzco : — " For a long period the Temple of the Sun 
was merely an enclosure (a chimpu), constructed of brute stones, in the 
centre of which was a square altar.” In the drawing, at p. 257, the front 
does not apiiear; the two sidewalls are double, that is, there is a passage 
between them ; at the back is a wall; all is of cyclopean construction. At 
the back or end, on a long altar, is a large image of the sun. On each of 
the sides are ranged, on seats, five Incas, and one in the centre, making 
eleven in all. It is thatched with straw. 

t Vigne, ii, 77. " In the upper part of the city, under the Eodadero, are 
the remains of the palace of Manco-Capac, consisting of a wall eighty yards 
in length, of smaller but irregularly-shaped stones, i)laced just as they hap- 
pened to fit in, but more regularly round the niches, of which there are 
seven, at equal intervals, less than a foot in depth, and sloped like a per- 
pendicular slice of a truncated cone. The upper wall, in which these occiu’, 
is about ten feet high. Beneath one of them, on the basement wall, pro- 
jecting in advance of the upper one, is a curious figm’e, in ralicvo, of a mer- 
maid'^' with a fish’s tail, about a yard high, in a niche shaped like the others. 
It much resembles the mermaid-like, figures on one of the Carthaginian 
mosaics in the British Museum.” 


In vol. i, p. 368, Mr. Vigne speaks of a fish, from Lake Titicaca, he calls 
“ Immanio, about ten inches long, nearly one-half occupied by the head. It 
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4. Palace of Inca Pocca. 

5. Ab UabnaUj habitations of the Virgins of Sun. 

Q, 7. Palaces of the Incas Yupanqui and Huasca. 

8. Cyclopean constructions in the square of the sun, or 
Intiiiampa. 

9. Puins of the Gardens of the Temple of the Sun. 

10. Coricancha; or Square of the Sun. 

11. Yacha-huasi; or schools. 

There are four figures, in relief, on large slabs, in a house 
once occupied by the Inca Garcilasso de la A^ega ; on the two 
upper slabs arc the figures sometimes called the Sphinx- 
Griffin,” heads of women, and bodies of birds ; on the lower 
slabs arc the "" Scrpientes,” with scales, and long tails coiled 
up behind their backs.* 

The end walls of the buildings were jiierced with small 
square openings to serve as windows ; the thatch was gcncrall_y 
of ichu grass ; the interiors consisted of spacious halls, with 
small rooms adjoining, the walls of which were adorned with 
figures, in gold and silver, of deities, animals, and flowers ; 
mirrors of hard polished stone and metal hung on stone pegs ; 
whilst in recesses were their household and other gods, in 
gold, silver, copper, and clay. The couches were of Vicuna 
cloth, and the iianas, or seats of the Incas, were covered with 
gold. 

The temple at Cacha, on the banks of the AGlcamayu, built 
by A^iracocha, is described as having been very beautiful ; it 
Avas square, with a portal on each side, and in the centre Avas 


was brought to table dressed in jjajier, like rod innllet, and is scarcely inferior 
to that fish in flavovu-.” I do not think the fish was called " hnmento” ; but 
the mode of cooking it in paper, when practised, is called “umita”. This 
so-called mermaid is merely a fish from Lake Titicaca and some of the Andean 
rivers, and may have been in some way deified by the Peruvians, 

* Vigne (ii, 7G), says, "In the CaUe del Triunfo are the relievos of the 
Sphinx-griffin (bii-ds with female heads) breed, known as Las Scrjpientes (ser- 
pents with feet), each about a yard in height; and there is also a wall in 
which are some memento stones ; one of them has twelve sides of irregular 
length, and measures, on the exposed side, about fourteen feet six inches in 
length, being in fact the 'pied.ra grande, in the house of that name, men- 
tioned by Garcilasso.” 
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tIjo s-iTJtue ol a spirit in long flowing robes^ leading a strange 
a 7 limn 1 by a cbnin. 

-jflr. Mnrldiam tells ns^ that some of the laiins on the islands 
<n Jjat^ lincaea are old -A-ymara^ but there are others whicb 
are Jucorial. The Island of Conti was dedicated to the moon, 
blie name being deriyccl from coijaia, the accusative of coy a, a 
queen, — the moon ranking as wife to the sun. Tke ruins of 
the house of the Virgins of the Sun, on Coati island, are 120 
feet long, the interior being divided into num^erous cells, with 
1 ov s of niches in the walls. The interesting astronomical 
acquirements of the Peruvians, including their calendar, ha,ve 
been fully detailed in my account of The Astronomy of the 
Red Man,^"* in vol. i. Memoirs of the Anthropolog ical Society. 

Independent of this list of Inca ruins, there are others at 
Cajamarca, the second city of the empire, built by later Incas, 
in all probability on the ruins of a Chimu city. The approach 
to Cajamarca from the coast was guarded by fortresses of 
masonry. The Spanish conquerors describe the city, with its 
white habitations glittering’ in the sun, like a sparkling’ gem 
on the dark skirts of the Cordillera. It was three miles in 
length, and contained 1 0,000 people ; the houses -were gene- 
rally built of clay hardened in the sun, the roofs thatched oj’ 
with timber. There were some buildings of hewn stone. The 
Inca Atahualpa^s quarters were an open courtyard; a light 
building with galleries was around it ; the walls were covered 
v ith V hite and red shining’ plates ; and before the edifice was 
a bath, filled with hot and cold water. There is still to be 
seen a large stone edifice with a serpent sculptured on its 
Avails. The Inca^s residence was built of large sun-dried 
bricks; only one apartment of Avhich noAv remains, twelve 
yards long by eight wide, and where Atahualpa was im- 
prisoned. Until lately could be seen the mark the Inca made 
on the Avail, of the height that treasure should be piled for his 
liberation. 

At the time of the conquest, Astopilca was the curaca (not 
cacique), or governor ; it was in his residence that Atahualpa 
Avas confined. In the chapel of the present prison at Caja- 
marca is an altar, built over the stone upon which the last of 

h 
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the Incas was strangled^ and under wliicli lie was buried. 
Near the fountain in tlie jilaza is seen the foundation of stone 
for the little battery, built by Pizarro, and in front of which 
Valverde uttered his theological harangue to the Inca. Fifteen 
miles from Cajamarca is Jesus, the remains of a large Indian 
town, capable of holding five thousand families, and may have^ 
been the residence of the Chimu of Chicama, before he be- 
came the vassal of the Inca Pacacutec. 

The rapacious Spanish invaders have almost destroyed a 
population, in Peru, of nearly eight millions of people. They 
robbed the temples and tombs, polluted their altars, and com- 
mitted every species of enormity on an unoffending race. 
We have sketches and plans of some of the Peruvian monu- 
ments, but these have not their full architectural value, as few 
are to scale ; however, let us hope that the period is not far 
distant when the monuments I have referred to, throughout 
the New World, will be carefully examined and described, and 
that we may be favoured with views of them by means of the 
heliograph . 

Resume . — As we find about the same general arrangement 
of rocks in the New World as in the Old, it is natural to con- 
clude that the continent of America bears an equally ancient 
date, and has gone thi’ough analogous changes. The Old 
World, however, has its greatest length from east to west, the 
New, north and south, and the great mountain ranges take 
opposite directions. The fossil remains have g’reat peculiari- 
ties ; and the vegetable and animal creations of America have 
very marked differences when compared with similar creations 
in other portions of the globe. Plants and animals, it is 
generall}’' considered, were created antecedently to man ; and 
when we examine the distribution of humanity in what is 
known as the New World, and compare it with what is met 
with elsewhere, we discover differences of such a character as 
to give the idea that the red or copper-coloured man of Ame- 
rica came from other than the one pair of the monogenists. 

I have estimated the native population of Amei’ica, at the 
period of its discovery, at over 100,000,000; at present there 
may be from 10 to 11,000,000. They are said to have some 
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•onr hroidroi] lano’unQ'cs nrid over two tliousaiid dialects. This 
a cr.rioas ])hoiiomenoiij and v.'drtliv the attention of phi- 
lologists, tlie nioj-e partieiilarly as io the ihrit. has been 

j’ecjnii'C'l tor :heir invention. It has beam oljsoi-vod, th.at a 
ninhiplii'ity of lan^aiages and dialects in a conntiy is a. proof 
of Ijaibierisin. As repards the ITcw Y\b>rld, is this barbarism 
the ririginnl one, or the conscqncncc of the breakino- u]t and 
disjiorsion of lai'g-c nalions throngh wars, or otherwise? As 
to tlie oj’igin of language, one learned man says, that language 
isanalni'a! la cub y, s'wiltly developed by a powcrfid instinct, 
die resvilt of intelligence and hnman fri'cdom, which have no 
place it] ])nrely organic functions. Another, that language is 
the living product of the whole inner man. (Ji’imm hf)lds it 
to be essentially human ; it owes to our full liberty both its 
origin and its progress. W. von Hinnboldtks idea is, that 
language is not a gift bestowed, ready-mach', on man, but 
something subjectively emanating fj-oin himself. The old 
opinions were,— 1 . ddiat language was innate and c.'ganic. 
2. 'J hat it was the result partly of imitation and partly of con- 
vention. d. That it was revealed. 

irh the adaptation of language to man’s wants, he had to 
invent nuinbers, pictography, and writing. The languages of 
America are peculiar to it. Pictorial, figurative, symbolic, 
and hieroglyphic, delineations have been found ; the caiToucht's 
on the laiins, particularly in Central 7\meiaca, may be soon 
partially exjilaincd by the alphabet preserved by Landa. I 
have already mentioned, when .speaking of Yucatan, the recent 
discovery of a peculiar species of hieroglyphic alphabet, which 
Bishop Landa has handed cIoavu to us. Then as to numbers, 
they were of the simplest forms, as dots, circles, ovals, and 
lines, as in Mexico ; but in Peru, for this purpose, the gidpu, 
or knotted, coloured strings, were used. 

In the first page of these observations, I have supposed the 
Indian of America to be a separate creation from the rest of 
mankind. I will now make a few remarks on some of the 
' other great groups of men. First, the East Indian, composed 
of more than thirty nations, each with a distinct language 
and endless dialects ; to these may be allied the Mongolian 

L 2 
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Tartar^ CMnesej and Japanese. Linguistically tlie mono- 
syllabic Chinese races, compared with the Indian, are widely 
distinct. The East Indian and Mongol are brown, with 
straight and sometimes wavy black hair. The Chinese and 
Japanese are yellowish, and have black hair. Could the 
islands of the Pacific, including New Zealand, have beef 
peopled from Asia ? for in all these places, we have still a 
brown and dark race, with black but not woolly hair ; or are 
they remnants of separate creations ? 

In New Guinea and in Australia there is found a Negro 
type (not the African Negro) which is distinct from the light- 
brown races of New Zealand and Fiji. Then we have 
the natives of the Andaman islands, who we are told have 
some few characteristics of the Negro ; but there is rather 
the chance of their being a remnant of some very old race. 
The monogenists suppose that the cradle of the human race 
was situated someivJiere ! extending from the Indus in the east 
to the Nile on the west, and a good part of Africa, containing 
the countries now known as Cabul, Persia, Arabia, Abyssinia, 
and Egypt ; that Shem was the progenitor of the Asiatics ; 
J aphet of the Europeans ; and Ham, or his son Cush, was the 
founder of the African Negro. 

Long previous to and since historic times, the brown man 
has occupied Asia. If we follow a north-west direction from 
the supposed cradle of the human race, we reach Britain, the 
farthest western boundary of the white species, — I do not take 
Iceland and Greenland in here, Europe being’ at present com- 
posed of the Teutonic in the north-west, the Celtic, Greeco- 
Latin in the south, and the Sclavonian in the east. Diverging 
from the aforesaid centre in an east-north-east and south-east 
direction, even as far as New Zealand, brown races exist, some 
so much darker than others as to be called black; but go 
south-Avest to Africa, there you have the true Negro black, and 
Avith real Avoolly hair, also a brownish black and yellow-broAvn 
race ; but none of these offer similar characteristics Avith the 
red- or copper-coloured man of America, the Asiatic, and less 
Avith the white European. If Ave go to the north and then to 
the east Ave find the Tartar people are of various shades of 
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brown until we j-eocli tlie 'J\sc]ion]ctclij who link on to tlio 
ksqniniauNj tliose most probnbl^y of Asiatic origin. A brown 
(but it was nor a coppcr-colonrccl people) iniglit Lave got to 
the Acw AYorhlj say by llehring’s Straits^ but wc have not 
found any remnant of a brown or Asiatic race in the New 
World, or any other remains,, save those of the New AYorld 
man. 1 may ujentioip that at the period of Ihe discovery of 
America by Columbus, the following was about the form of 
government existing there. 

Norlh America was composed of Confederacies, say rc- 
Itublican oligarchies ; tlie Natchez, tvith a theocratic element 
added. 3Icxico and Central America, priucipallj^ theocratic 
monarchies, llogota had a monarchy, and a pontiff ruling his 
own state. Quito, under the Scyris, a monarchy. Peru, a 
theocratic and monarchical arrangement. In the West Indies, 
Amazonia, Brazil, the Pampas, Patagonia, and Arauco ; the 
populations were tribal, and under chiefs. 

"With regard to the antiquity of man in the New World, we 
have first to notice the probably recent fossil-men of Guada- 
loupo in the West Indies. Ancient human remains have been 
met with in the coral reefs of Florida. Lyell says, If I was 
right in calculating that the present delta of the Mississippi 
has required, as a minimum of time, more than one haudred 
thousand 3 -ears for its growth, it would follow, if the claims of 
the Natchez man (found buried under four cjqDress forests) to 
have coexisted with the mastodon in North America are ad- 
mitted, that North America was i^eopled more than thousands 
of centuries ago by the human race.-’^ Dr. Lund found human 
skeletons in the caves of Brazil, with fossil bones of animals, 
the appearances of which induced him to believe that the 
Indian had existed during a vast lapse of time in South 
America. Darwin observes, that we must admit that man 
has inhabited South America for an immensely long period, 
inasmuch as any change in climate, effected by the elevation 
of the land, must have been extremely gradual.^-’ 

In a paper of mine in the Ethnological Society's Transac- 
tions for 1863, alluded to in the Ecuador section, I gave an 
account of some ancient pottery lately sent to me from the 
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north coast of Ecuador^ ndth the information that it had boon 
submerged^ for an nnknovrn time^ under the sea^ and then the 
land there brought to the surface again. This iiottery is in 
the British Museum. We may as "n'eH make up our minds to 
the view that we know nothings even approximately^ how long 
humanity has existed on our planet. Amongst unbiblical 
writers of the present day_, a margin is given from 35^000 to 
OjOOOjOOO years. 

Some j^ears since, having collected and examined materials 
concerning the history of America, particular^ as to the 
architecture of ancient Mexico, Central America, New Gra- 
nada, and Peru, the languages spoken there, the arts, and 
allow me to say science, I first came to the conclusion that, in 
the regions above mentioned, the nations occupying portions, 
each showed a civilisation of its own ; and that other localities 
in those lands supported tribes, and even nations, as mere 
hunters in the wilderness. This interesting branch of study 
shadowed forth to me that the Bed Man, of the Now World, 
showed that he was rather a distinct species, or creation, when 
compared with the white man of Europe, the brown of India, 
the black of Africa, and other groups of men. However, as 
we are early taught b}’^ historians, theologians, and writers on 
natural history, the absolute propriety of a belief in the unity 
arangement in regard to mankind, it required some courage 
even to ponder on a plurality of origins. 

With regard to the natives of the New World, he has 
been well called the Bed Man. If we investigate him, how- 
ever cursorily, ph 3 ^sically, mentally, and morally, we find that 
special laws govern him. He has his own climate, his own ali- 
ment ; his oivn diseases, which he knows how to alleviate and 
cure ; but let him contract any of the Eurojioan maladies, the 
majority (especially smallpox) are fatal to him, even to the 
annihilation of Avholc nations. If wo examine him by crania 
and its contents, wo find, at least in the conformation of the 
brain as compared to the European, a maiked diflcroncc. On 
this point I cannot do better thau refer to Dr. Nott’s researches 
in Tiipei^ of Manlcind , wherein are drawings of two casts from 
nature; one the bruin of an American Indian; the other, the 
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liraio of a FA'trojTeaii. In the Indian, tlic anterior lobe is small, 
aad in the Enrupcan it is largo in proportion to tljc middle 
iolxo In ll'O Ind:an, tlic postci'ior lobe is mncli smaller llian 
in the Enroj)(.:in. In the American Indian, the cerebral con- 
volutions on the anterior lobe and np])er smTac'o of tbo bi'ainai’C 
smaller tlian in the European. Ditfei’enccs are also obsei’ved 
ill tlie osteological characteristics when com'parcd with the 
white man. As to the physiolog-ical, from what I liave seen 
and have been able to collect in America, — tl.ic moi-c pailicu- 
larly as regards the mixture of tlu' European with the Indian 
giving ri>e to the hlestizo, the European will) the Xegress 
forming the i\[ulatto, and the mixture of the Negro and Indian 
forming the Zambo, and their breeding hi and i)i , — the result 
does not appear to me to be of a prolific nature, or satisfactoiy 
either physically, mcntall}’’, or morally. 

In earlv times this was attributed, in regard to the native 
vromen of America, to ^‘"au oiaginal d'-fcci of organisation, or 
some mysterious cause. There is no defect or mysteiy when 
we have to treat of the white, brown, rod, black, and other 
great groups of mankind; but it is when they mix one with 
the other, giving rise, as I conceive, to more varieties, that 
the said defect, or defects show themsehes; and it is mainly 
this state of things that would lead one to la}!- aside the monu- 
genistic for the polygenistic view, and suppose that the while, 
brown, red, black, and may be, some other families of mankind, 
are original species; and that Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and 
Zainboes, are varieties, capable only for a limited time to be 
jDi’olific, whilst the pure sjiecies would be as persistent as ever. 
Exact details of crania, the brain, skeleton, and especially the ex- 
amination of the organs of generation, etc., of what I call spe- 
cies and varieties, must be left to the giants of physiological 
science, and that great differences will be found I have no doubt. 

Paul Broca, Hecherclies siir VHyhridite Animalo, etc., Paris, 
1860, p. 621, observes : — ^^Un des caracteres de la race ethio- 
pique reside dans la longueur du membre genital compare a 
celui de la race caucasique. Cette dimension coincide avec le 
longueur du canal uterine chez la femme ethiopienne, et Tune 
et hautre out leur cause dans la conformation du bassin chez 
Ic negre. 
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Or il lesulte de cette disposition physique quo Punion de 
1 homme caucasique avec la femme etliiopienne est facile et 
sans nul inconvenient pour cette dernik'e. H n'en est pas de 
meme de celle de Petliiopien avec la femme caucasique ; la 
femme souffre dans cet acte^ le col de Puterus est presse centre 
le sacrum^ de sorte que Facte de la reproduction n^’est pas 
seulement douloureux^ il est plus souvent infeconde.^'’ 

But this is not all. As they are likely to be of dijSerent spe- 
cies 01 cieationSj so will there be differeuces in every particular j 
and it is this that prompts me to class humanity thus ; — 

Genus. — Man. 

5fj3ccies.— WTiite, yellow, brown, red, black, etc. 

Eaces.—As the white species gives its comparatively pure and mixed races, 
so will the other species. 

Varieties or In-mis:cd Breeds.— As the White with Black, forming the 
Mulatto. White with Indian, forming the Mestizo. Indian with Negi-o, 
forming the Zamboj and thus, ad libitum, giving rise ultimately to 
unprolific sub-vaideties. 

If we look at the mental doings in the New World in regard 
to religion, language, numbers, pictorial wi’iting, and even 
the invention of a hierogljqDhic alphabet, also to the architec- 
tural, we find these peculiar to each of the several great 
nations ; as also in their computation of time, and the beautiful 
invention of their various calendars and zodiacs. It has struck 
me that what we commonly call the semi-civilisation of the people 
of America, should rather be denominated their own civihsation. 

I come now to a very serious question, namely, whether the 
Bed Man could have gone much further in knowledge had he 
been left to himself, seeing that he has acquired so little of the 
civilisation of the white man ? ^Vith such an impression, I 
classify humanity in the scale of intellectuab'ty thus: — 1. 
MTiite. 2. The Oriental. 3. The Red Man. 4. The Negro, etc. 

I have only to add, that my humble inquiries into the sub- 
ject of species and varieties lead me to abandon the unity, or 
monogenistic view, for the plurality or polygenistic, or that of 
separate creations. 
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l'’'^!/cJiical Characteristics of the Eacjlish Pcojile. 
By L. Owen Pike, M.A., F.A.S.L. 


Contexts.— PrefnI,or3- remarks.— Connexion between the Ancient Britons 
ami Ancient Greeks.— Necessity for a good division and classification of 
Psychical Phenomena— That of Professor Bain the simplest, and therefore 
host adapted to our purpose.— The athletic character of the English; theii- 
extraordinary WiU and Energy traceable to a pre-Teutonic rather than to a 
Teutonic source.— lilanifestation of the same characteristics by the Ancient 
Greeks.— Wonder, the characteristic emotion of the Germans, not of the 
English.- The sense of decency in England and abroad.— Patriotism in 
the English and in foreigners. — Connexion of the Druidic Philosophy 
ivith Greek Philosophy. — Eloquence of Britons, Greeks, and English.— 
Const rnctive Power in the Britons, Greeks, Germans, and English, rS shown 
in mochanical skiU and inventions ; in the Drama, in Architecture, in Music, 
and in Painting.- The power of detecting liidden resemblances, and the 
j.ower of retaining impressions, as shown especially in the Poetry, the Phi- 
losophy, jind the Science of Greece, Germany, and England.— Certain moral 
chara cl eristics corresponding to the intellectual characteristics.— General 
agreement of the Greek character with the English, and with what is known 
oI the Axiciout British character. 






Eukipides, 


As .some of tlie opinious Iiore set forth, are directly opposed to 
those which are commonly held, it may be well to state, by 
way of preface, that this paper is only a portion of a larger 
work. The English, and their Origin. In that work the 
historical evidence, the philological evidence, and the evidence 
of physical characteristics, are all discussed at some length. 
An attempt is there made to show that there ,is no histo- 
rical evidence which can prove the English to be mainly of 
ieutoiiic origin; that the philological evidence can prove no 
more than a 'J.’outonic influence, and cannot afford us the means 
of estimating the proportions of the different elements in our 
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blood, j and tbat it is iinpossiblo to account for our physical 
and psychical characteristics on the assumption that our fore- 
fathers were Germans^ or even half Germans. 

It is there also pointed out^ that there are very remark- 
able coincidences in the Greek and Cymric languages. But 
though I have availed myself of certain indications afforded' 
by the Welsh^ or Cymric language^ it must not therefore be 
supposed that I regard the Welsh as the best representatives 
of the people or peoples Avho were called Britons, and who 
may have been in great 2iart our ancestors. Causes similar to 
those which imjiosed the Latin language ujion the Gauls, may 
have imposed a High Celtic dialect ujion a race in which pos- 
sibly High Celtic blood does not predominate. I take the 
W elsh language as affording evidence merely that a certain 
type of language existed in our island before the Roman in- 
vasion. And though the coincidences in the Greek and Welsh 
languages tell of something moi’e than only a common Aryan 
origin of those languages, they may be, I am willing to admit, 
worth nothing as evidence of blood, but they suggest further 
inquiry. And upon inquiry it is found that many traditions, 
some scrajDS of history, and the physical and psychical charac- 
teristics of ancient Greeks and ancient Britons, seem to point 
in the same direction. Hence it is that in the present 
jiaper frequent reference is made to the ancient Greeks. If 
there existed a common non-Teutonic element in the ancient 
Britons and the ancient Greeks, we may gain information by 
comparing the English character with the Greek, in those cases 
in which it is impossible to compare it with the British. The 
ancient Greeks attained a degree of civilisation intermediate 
between that of the ancient Britons and that of the modern 
English j and if we can detect the childhood, as it were, 
of the English intellect in the intellect of the Greeks, and the 
infancy of the Greek intellect in the intellect of the Britons, 
we may infer that in proportion as the English intellect ap- 
proaches the Greek, it also approaches the British. 

A systematic comparison of the psychical characteristics of 
different nations is a task of such difficulty that anyone who 
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nticinpts it may reasonably claim some indulgence for bis 
slioricomrngs. An attempt to make sncli a comparison leads 
ns into a field wbicb lias bitlierto been almost untrodden. A 


lew basty generalisations about tbe impulsiveness of tbe Celt 
aud^ tbe steadiness of tbe Teuton ; a dogma or tivo on tbe 
subject of art from some critics vAo assume infallibility in 
matters of taste; and a comi^limcut from each particular 
autbor to bis own nationality or bis ov.m particular province, 
may be considered tbe sum total of all that bas been written 
on the subject. Tins meagreness in a branch of Anthropology, 
which is perhaps of all tbe most important, is due probably to the 
unsatisfactory state in which psychology bas remained for ages, 
and to the facility which, as a necessary consequence, exists of 
exaggerating tbe importance of any salient feature— of seeing 
a salient feature where none bas been planted by nature. DiA 
fereiit psychologists have given different divisions and different 
subdivisions of tbe mind; and of those writers who have 
glanced at tbe mental peculiarities of different nations, some 
have adopted one division, some another, some apparently 
r.o division at all. No wonder, then, if statements directly 
opposed to each other, are found in ■ works written by au- 
thors of repute,— no wonder if tbe whole question is in the 
greatest confusion. 


The first object of search, in the consideration of psychical 
characteristics, is a satisfactsiy division and classification of 
mental phenomena. When this is obtained, one source at 
least, of error is cut off. And of all divisions and classiLa- 
tions of the mind which have yet been made. Professor BaiAs 
IS perhaps the best. It may be admitted that even this divi- 


sion is open to some objections; but it is open to fewer 
objections than any other, and it will in the main be adopted 
in the present investigation. It will be necessary to state 
briefly the leading princijiles. 

The primary division is fourfold : into the Senses, the In- 
tellect, the Emotions, and the Will. Before dealing with the 
> enses, however. Professor Bain assigns to the muscular feel- 
ings a province of their own, principally because he is anxious 
to establish a theory of spontaneous activity,^^ which it is not 
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necessary to discuss liere. There may^ however^ be suggested 
another reason for considering the muscular feelings and move- 
ments as a distinct branch of inquiry^ and that is their very 
great importance as an index to character and disposition.* 
The intellect is treated by Mr. Bain under three different 
heads : (1.) The power of retaining and reviving past impres- 

sionSj the various component parts of which are associated 
when revived, as they were associated when first received. 
(2.) The power of perceiving resemblances, — of recalling past 
impressions by the aid of present impressions, which have 
some point or points of resemblance to those past impressions. 
(3.) The power of original construction, — of combination. 

To use Professor Bain's own words, we have, first, the 
Law of Contiguity or Redintegration Actions, sensations, 
and states of feeling, occurring together or in close succession, 
tend to grow together, or cohere, in such a way that when any 
one of them is afterwards presented to the mind, the others 
are apt to be brought up in idea."t We have, secondly, the 
Law of Similarity Present actions, sensations, thoughts, 
or emotions, tend to revive their like among previous impres- 
sions or states."! We have, thirdly, the princiifie of '' Con- 
structive Association By means of association, the mind 
has the power to form combinations or aggregates different 
from any that have been presented to it in the course of 
experience. § 

Great obsei'vers and collectors of facts are strong in the 
element of contiguity. Great thinkers — men who generalise 
and discover laws are strong in the element of similarity. 
Great inventors are strong in the element of constructive 
association ; such men are poets, painters, musical composers, 
inventors in the arts and sciences. 

Under the head of similarity fall the reasoning processes, to 
which have been given the names of generalisation, abstrac- 
tion, induction, deduction, etc. 


* See an essay by tbe author on Physical Education. Longman : 1863. 
t The Senses and the Intellect, 2nd edit., jj. 332. 

+ -n>., p. 463. § p. 585. 
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The great value of this division consists,, above all^ in its 
simplicity j it enables us to class together mental operations 
vhich appear at first sight quite distinct^ but are really almost 
identicalj or have at least certain elements in common. It 
renders possible what^ without such a division^is impossible,, — 
the comparison^ in different nations, of mental qualities which 
are in fact identical, though they are seen in different aspects. 
This will be shown as the argument advances. 

It is not necessary to say much of Professor Baines treat- 
ment of the Emotions and the Will, though reference will 
occasionally be made to it ; it is to his work on the Senses and 
the Intellect that I am most indebted, and especially to his 
subdivisions of the intellect. 

In treating of the bving, acting, feeling, thinking human 
being, it will perhaps be best to begin with the simplest mani- 
festations of disposition, — ^with those which there will be least 
difficulty in identifying in the different nations compared. 

It may be considered somewhat bold to assert that the 
athletic characteristics of the English people may be traced to 
a Celtic^- rather than a Saxon source. It is a common belief 
that the Saxon is the greatest athlete ,* the strength and en- 
durance of the ^‘‘Anglo-Saxon race^^ are proverbial; and the 
Anglo-Saxoffi^ race is always spoken of as Teutonic. Let 
us now consider calmly what is the evidence in favour of this 
theory. 

An ri let us first consider what are the principal forms in 
which the athletic power of the English displays itself. The 
English and Irish are probably the best horsemen in the world; 
it would be difficult even to discover in any continental lan- 
guage an equivalent for across country^^ ; and when foreign 
nations adopt our national sport of horse-racing, the horses 
are almost without exception of English pedigree, the jockeys 
of English or Irish birth. Cricket is a game which is essen- 
tially English, though it is not unknown in Ireland. The 
English are again the best oarsmen in the world, whether 
amateurs or professed watermen. A race between an English 


* By tlie term Celtic I mean no more than pre-Roman. 
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crew and a foreign crew almost invariably leaves tbe latter 
nowbere. Skating is a pastime wkicb we sliare witb tbe 
French^ tbe Dutcbj tbe GrerraanSj and others ; but altbongb 
tbe opiDortunities for practice are far inferior in England to 
those which are enjoyed by tbe other nations^ it is not too 
much to say that in England* tbe art has attained its highest 
jDerfection. A Dutchman may attain extraordinary speedy and 
a Frenchman may accomplish wonderful tours deforce with tbe 
knees bent^ but it is the Enghshman who^ par excellence, at- 
tains that perfect command over all his movements^ which is 
shown by the deliberate three, the straight leg^ and the wide 
sweep. It is England which is famous for her prize-ring ; and 
the English are great wrestlers^, too j for the prize-fighter 
must be prepared to ‘'‘'close’^ and to be closed with. And in 
addition to all this_, the Gymnasium and the School of Arms 
are not unknown amongst us. It is^ then^ not without rea- 
son that we are considered an athletic people. The great 
variety of our athletic sports may certainly be considered to 
carry away the palm, notwithstanding tbe sword-jiractice of 
France and Italy, and the gymnastic feats of the Germans. 

Too little is known of the manners and customs of the 
Ancient Britons to enable us to bring direct testimony that 
they were a remarkably athletic people ; nor, on the other 
hand, are we able to assert or deny, from direct testimony, 
that the Germans were an athletic people. f But there exists, 
nevertheless, evidence to shew whence our athletic spirit is 
sprung. The evidence of philology, though it is frequently of 
little value, is sometimes sufiicient to establish a jiarticular 
point beyond all dispute. I have elseAvhere remarked that 
the Welsh word ijm-afael contains the same root as the Greek 
TraKT] (wrestling), ym having a signification nearly equivalent 
to the Greek avv or dfia- ymafael is 'in fact equivalent to 
o-u/i7raAatcr/xa or djuaTrdXTjf It is certainly little short of the 

* Id est, so far as European countries are concerned. It is possible that 
even tbe English may be excelled by tbe Canadians. 

f It must be remembered tbat athletic” and “warlike” are not syno- 
nymous terms ; tbe athlete may be and commonly is simply a sportsman. 

J Compounds not actually met witb. 
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marvellous tliat in two languages in wliicli even tlie names of 
tlie metals are different^ tlie name of an athletic sport has re- 
mained the same ; we might almost be inclined to conjecture 
that the sport and the language were common to Greeks and 
Britons before either knew the use of the metals^ perhaps long 
before either were called Britons or Greeks. And it is very- 
curious that wi’estling was one of the athletic sports in which 
the Greeks most excelled_, and in which the English — espe- 
cially the Cornish men — most excel at the jiresent da}^. 

Language will not equally enable us to trace the use of the 
fists to the Ancient Britons ; but, bearing in mind the con- 
nexion which has been pointed out between the Britons and 
the Greeks, we may reasonably suspect a British origin for a 
custom which has been honoured among the Greeks and the 
English, and is in disrepute among the Germans. There is a 
savour of slang about the Homeric expression ayaOo^;, 
which could not even be rendered into French or German, but 
which the editor of Bell’s Life would have no difficulty in 
translating ^“"a good one with the mawleys.^^ 

But while there is hardly any evidence that the use of the 
fists is of Teutonic origin, or is in any way congenial to the 
Tcntonic character, the suspicion that the custom is of Celtic 
origin is at once confirmed b}'' a reference to the annals of the 
ring.* It is unfortunate that the birth-places of the prize- 
fighters have not been made known in the majoritj^ of in- 
stances. But the birth-places of more than seven hundred are 
known, and the evidence afforded by them is not only quite 
consistent with a Celtic origin of the custom, but is quite in- 
consistent with a Teutonic origin. It is obffious that if any 
portion of South Britain was thoroughly Teutonised by the 
Anglo-Saxon' invaders, it must have been that which lies 
nearest to the eastern coast ; and if the love of fighting with 
'the fists (which is always considered peculiarly English) be 
really an Anglo-Saxon characteristic, it is obvious that the 
majority of the prize-fighters- should be natives of the eastern- 
most part of the island, while few, if any, should come from 


^ Fistiana, 1865, and tlie Illustrated Boxmna. 
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the west. But what are the facts ? Of all the counties on the 
eastern and south-eastern coasts there are only two which pro- 
duce even a moderate number of pugilists. Of these two, 
that which produces the lai’ger number (fifty-seven) is Tork- 
shii-e, a county which, though extending on one side to the 
eastern coast, extends on the other more than three-quarters' 
of the distance to the western coast. And the largest con- 
tributions, to the total of fifty-seven, are made by the towns 
of Sheffield and Leeds, which send respectively seventeen and 
fourteen. Both these towns lie about half-way between the 
easternmost and westernmost extremities of the county. With 
the exception of ten contributed by Hull, the remainder of 
the Yorkshire fighters, whose birth-places are known, come 
from the manufacturing towns of the west. Norfolk is the 
only other county on the eastern and south-eastern coasts which 
boasts a larger number than nine ; and of the eighteen Norfolk 
prize-fighters fourteen are Norwich men, one a Lynn man, and 
one a Yarmouth man ; from which facts it may be conjectured 
that the men who make voyages to those places and to Hull 
bring with them some blood of which the elements are not in 
the same proportions as in the natives of the coast. 

But the great bulk of the English fighting-men come from 
the western and midland districts. Lancashire contributes 
ninety-two; Staffordshire, sixty-six; Warwickshire, one hun- 
dred and eighteen ; Somerset twenty-seven, and Notts twenty- 
two. The metropolitan counties — Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, 
and Kent — which may, perhaps, be fairly considered to repre- 
sent the whole nation, contribute one hundred and five, while 
Birmingham alone boasts one hundred and three. 

But it must not be forgotten that other causes besides 
difference of blood may have some influence in causing the 
difference between different districts. It appears that, even 
in the same county, the g'reat manufacturing towns produce 
large numbers of prize-fighters, while the county towns and 
the agricultural districts produce few or none. Manches- 
ter, for instance, produces thirty-two, while Lancaster pro- 
duces only one, Walsall twenty-two, and Stafford none, Bir- 
mingham one hundred and three, and Warwick none. But 
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’.vhnr comioxioE. it lEa}" be asked, cmi exist between inanufac- 
f^nres end prize-fighting' ? The answer is ]n’obabh- to be found 
111 ilio following' cunsidoralions : firstlAg where largo bodies of 
nion congregate Ihei'o is a greater probability of quarrels than 
in thinly peopled disii'icts: secondly, that portion of the jtopu- 
latiou which possesses the greatest energy and vitality is 
most likeh to seek its fortunes in Iho nianufaetnring centres 
\Ahcre most money is to bo made; and, lasting there is a very 
considerable immigration of Irish into all the manufacturing' 
tovns. It is indeed probable that there are, and have been, 
ouite as many fighters of Irish as of English blood ; for, 
although this is Jiot ajDparent from the direct information given 
m Fiaiiana, the names of the pugilists indicate that, in many 
instances, they arc of Iri.sh descent, if not of Irish birth. 

Whether the use of the fists be a good thing or not, no one 
A\ ill deny that it is characteristically English ; and the cmdence 
which has now boon given, meagre-- though it certainly is, 
shows, I A'cnture to believe, with moi'e clearness than is gene- 
rally to be obtained in anthroiDological matters, that at least 


'' In a, I'japov read tiy the late Professor J. D, Forbes before the Poyal 
Society of Edinburgh, and afterwards printed in Smibert’s translation of 
Quetelct hvr I Homme (p. 114), some figures are given which, as far as the}’ 
go, seem also to indicate that the infusion of Sa.von blood into British veins 
lias decreased rather than increased the original •vigour of the Celt, though 
not to any very great extent. But M. Quctelet, who was the first great 
experimenter Avith the dynamometer, has pointed out in his wori ° STar 
V Homme that unless the utmost care is used, the results cannot be relied on, 
and that different observers arrive at totally different conclusions. It must 
be remembered, too, that Forbes made exiieriments only on 17S English, 
u23 Scotch, and 72 Irish, of aU ages, between 14 and 25, and that therefore 
the average numbers at each age would be (fractions apart) 15 Eng- 
Bsh, 44 Scotch, and 6 Irish ; and as the results are not the same at aU ages, 
it is clear that the result for the age of 25, on which Forbes places most 
reliance, and which has been most frequently quoted, is of no very great 
scientific value. Forbes accepted Quetelet’s numbers for the Belgians, and 
the very great apparent difference beWeen their strength and that of the 
English, Scotch, and Irish, is probably owing chiefly to a different method 
of using the dynamometer. It is nevertheless curious that Forbes’s numbers 
confirm the conclusion arrived at from my analysis of Fistiana. 

Strength in pounds at the age of 25, ac- f 
cording to Itegnier’s dynamometer I '^^2 330 
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one marked feature of tke Englisk ckaracter is to be traced to 
a pre-Teutonic origin. Still more evidence^ indirect tkougb 
it be^ may be found in tke fact that ■ tke Greeks^, like tke 
Bngliskj were great oarsmen ; and notkingj perkaps, can give 
us a better idea of tke Atkenian ckaracter tkan tke sudden 
ckange of feeling wkick decreed life to a number of kuman 
beings wko were condemned to deatk^ and nerved a gallant 
crew to exertions almost more tkan kuman in bekalf of cap- 
tive foes.* 

Butj above all, tke Greeks were celebrated, just as tke 
Englisk are celebrated for tkeir korse-racing ; and kere again 
is a connecting link between tke Greeks and tke Britons. Tke 
Greeks kad not wkat we understand by korse-races, but ckariot 
races, wkick probably owed tkeir origin to tke ancient custom 
of figkting from ckariots. Tkis custom, common to tke Greeks 
witk many Eastern nations, was skared also by tke Britons, 
and apparently, among western nations, only by tke Britons, 
Just as tkere was a type of language common to Greeks and 
Britons, tkere was a mode of warfare common to botk ; and 
in tke latter case at least tke similarity does not appear to 
kave been skared by tke nations lying between Britain and 
Greece. 

But there is direct evidence to show that even in tke time 
of tke Romans, Britain was a great hunting country.- Tke 
chase of tke boar has now, it is true, given place to tke chase 
of tke fox — a fact in itself significant of tke pertinacious spirit 
of British huntsmen. But modem coursing and stag-hunting 
seem to be tke lineal descendants of ancient British sports. 
Mr. Wright, who has been indefatigable in tkis field of in- 
quiry, has called attentionf to tke evidence that boar-kunting 
was a common sport in tke Roman period ; he has shown that 
hunting scenes are commonly depicted on tke pottery, of that 
period, tke hare or tke stag being generally tke victim j he 


All tLe adult male inhabitants of Mitylene were condemned to death 
on the motion of the demagogue Cleon ; and when the revulsion of feeling 
came to pass, the vessel which carried the cruel sentence had already been a 
day out. The second vessel arrived just soon enough to stay the execution, 
f The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 210. 
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has pointed out the ancestors of our English bull-dogs^ mas- 
tiffs^ greyhoundsj and stag-hounds_, whose poi'traits were 
ipainted before the Saxons were heard of; and_, above all, ho 
has pointed out that these dogs were of British, not of Roman 
origin. 

These facts are of no slight importance when it is remem- 
bered that we are einjihatically a hunting nation; and this 
national characteristic is of no slight importance in an estimate 
of national temperament. It is not a slow, heavy, phlegmatic 
]ieople which rides ^bacross country the hunting-held gives 
a flat denial to that imputation which foreigners are apt to 
fling at us ; the imputation results from a confusion between 
self-control and insensibihty — between a virtue and a defect. 
It is not the man who is readiest with the knife; it is not the 
woman who is readiest with her tears ; it is not the child who 
is readiest vflth its cries, that is most sensitive to insult or to 
pain. There is a disposition which is quick enough to ]Derceive, 
and ready enough to resent, an insult, but which is also "quick 
to perceive the possibility of a mistake, and is unwilling to 
exhibit wrath without just cause. Such a disposition is by no 
means uncommon in England; and if by chance it display 
itself in slowness of speech or of action, the cause lies fre- 
({uently not in the deficiency, but in the excess of sensitive- 
ness. I do not wish, by these remarks, to convey the impres- 
sion that the phlegmatic temperament does not exist in 
England. It exists more or less in all countries ; and it exists 
to a considerable extent in England, just as round heads exist 
in considerable numbers in England. But the national cha- 
racter which foreigners attribute to us has probably been in 
part imposed upon us in consequence of our insular ideas of 
good breeding, which teach us to repress the feeling that 
Frenchmen especially delight to display,* and to aflfect a list- 
lessness in society which is atoned for by every gymnastic 
vagary that can be committed in any quarter of the globe on 
either side of the equator. 


* Or did formerly. It is now no unusual thing to find a French gentle- 
man affecting all, and more than aU, the tranquillity of an Englishman. 

M 2 
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Anotlier causcj wlaicli has cei’tainly tended to give ns the 
reputation for slowness among foreigners^ is our form of 
government, which renders it impossible for us to act, as a 
nation, with the rapidity which can be attained under a 
despotism. But unless it can bo shown that there is a neces- 
sary connexion between .a phlegmatic national character, and 
a form of government resembling ours, it is unfair to attribute 
to the English a phlegmatic disjiosition from their dilatory 
action in foreign affairs. Such a connexion it ^vill be found 
difficult to establish. 

One of the best elements in the English character is its 
energy. It is that energy which is, above all other elements, 
the cause of the Englishman'’s various successes ; it is that 
energy which causes his genius to appear so versatile, which 
forces into action the talents that in a phlegmatic people lie 
dormant. From that energy results the great diversity of 
forms in which the Englishman's restless desire for athletic 
exercise displays itself. And from the same kind of energy 
resulted that similar diversity of forms which athletic exercise 
took among the ancient Greeks. Energy — I’estless, insatiable 
energy — has been the leading chai’acteristic of the two peoples, 
and it is a characteristic which we cannot find equally con- 
spicuous — equally uniform — among the Germans, the Dutch, 
or even the Danes. It is to the blood which we probably pos- 
sess in common with the ancient Greeks that we may rather 
attinbute the all-important element of our greatness. 

It has been remarked* of the English that “when young 
they cannot sit still an instant, so powerful is the desire for 
woi’k, labour, excitement, muscular exertion.'’^ It is instructive 
to compare this description, which will be recognised as true 
in the main, with the description given by M. Esquiresf of the 
Dutch. He tells us that the Dutch resemble no people in the 
world but the Dutch; that no stranger can fail to remark 
their essentially phlegmatic character, which is to be detected 
even in the inactivity of the children. This fact, it will be 


By Dr. Knox, The Baces of Men, p. 54. 
t La Nierlande et la Vie HoUandaise, vol. i, p. 72, et seq. 
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very difficult to explain if it be admitted that the ancestors of 
tbe Dutcli were in great part tire ancestors of tlie Englisb. 
And if the Anglo-Saxons^ Eidsiansj etc.^ were the ancestors of 
tlie Englisb_, we rnnst liave a common ancestry with, the 
Dutch. ^YhencCj then^ comes the enormous difference of 
temperament ? 

But_, on the other hand^ if the Dutch are proverbially 
phlegmatic^ the Welshj it will be objected^ are proverbially 
fiery — proverbially^ that is, in England. But I must here 
explain that I am not attempting to establish the resemblance 
of the English to the Welsh character, but rather to the charac- 
ter of that dolichocephalic people, of which remains have been 
found in Britain and in the Cimbric Chersonese, and which is 
in all respects opposed to the true Teutonic tj'-pe. I think it 
not impossible that some of our Anglo-Saxon invaders, though 
speaking a German dialect, were the.mselves almost as nearly 
akin to that old dolichocephahc jDeople as to the brachycephalic 
Germans, from whom they are commonly supposed ,to be an 
offshoot. Of one of these alternatives, at least, I am tolerably 
certain — either that the Anglo-Saxons were akin to that 
long-headed race, or that they were not our aucestors. The 
probability seems to be that a series of dolichocephalic invaders, 
coming principally from the Cimbric chersonese and its neigh- 
bourhood, peopled the southern part of this island j that they 
were driven hither partly by their own active disposition, 
partly by the pressure of the Germans on the east; and 
that the last comers had suffered -so much from this pressure 
that they were a mixed people speaking the language of the 
conquerors. 

The consideration of the more or less athletic characters of 
different nations led us naturally to the consideration of energy 
in general — of the evidences of strong will. It will, perhaps, 
be best to glance next at the emotional characteristics of 
different nations, before attempting- to draw any conclusions 
from the complex phenomena of intellect. 

It is difficult, as a rule, to pick out any particular emotion 
for the display ofi which any particular people is especially 
remarkable. There is much both iu the emotions and in the 
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intellect wbicli is common to all liuman beings. But there. is 
one emotion which is singularly charactei'istic of most nations 
commonly classed under the name of Teutonic. That emotion 
is wOnder. So singularly developed is this feeling among the 
Germans, that a very large number of the adjectives in their lan- 
guage have formed permanent compounds with the word wim- 
fZer” prefixed. They even have, or once had, an adverb, wunders- 
halher/’ for the purpose of exciting wonder. And this is no 
merely conventional way of speaking which has lost its meaning 
— no piece of slang used from the first without a definite 
meaning. When a German tells you that some perhaps rather 
ordinary object is wundersclidn/’ he really means it, as you 
may see if you watch his features, especially his eyes. His 
e37'elids are elevated, his eyes themselves protrude, and he is 
more excited than he ever appears to be under the influence of 
any emotion but wonder. Tbe mention of a large sum of 
money es]Decially excites this emotion in him ; and it appears 
to give him immense satisfaction to roll out the words “tausend” 
and “ hundert,” and to repeat them again and again, but 
always with the physical signs of wonder fully displayed.* It 
is this curious fact which has caused so many authors to speak 
enthusiastically of the simple character of the Germans ; and 
it is undoubtedly a very pleasant thiug to see wonder excited 
by an object which is wonderful only by reason of the effect it 
has produced. But it is hardly fair to attribute for that reason 
a child-like simplicity to the German character j their prone- 
ness to wonder is a strong element in their character, but it 
represents neither the whole of their merits nor the whole of 
their demerits. 

It must now be asked — Is wonder also especially one of the 
emotional characteristics of the Bnghsh ? On the contrary, it 
requires a very strong stimulus to excite the wonder of an 
Englishman ; and when anything decidedly new is presented to 
him he devotes little time to mere wonder, but ponders the ques- 
tion of utilit}^. The Englishman can undoubtedly appreciate 


* For a description of these signs at length, see Bain, The Emotions and 
the Will, p. 68. 
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Tik' wonders of the deep, but liis energy jDi’onipts him to 
m:ike ex])(‘rim('nl s u])nn it — io utilise it. He can appreciate 
all the wonders of nature, but he has not enough respect for 
her in restrain him from a^^king qncsiions of lier, and from 
turnin'^ the answers io his own advantage. He is fully sensible 
ot the wonders of his own intellect, but he does not evolve 
a svsiem of philosophy out of his own self-consciousness when 
in a state of transcendental admiration. In short, one prin- 
eipal distinction between the typical Englishman and the typical 
German is just the di.stinction between actimty restrained by 
wonder and activity urged on by enei-gy and daring. 

J hit is there any one emotion which is especially characteristic 
of the Engdish ? If there be such an emotion it is the emotion 
of .Shame, which displays itself in the sense of decenc3qpossossed 
more or less bv all classes of Engli.sh. It is undoubted!}’- true 
that mail}- individuals arc wanting in that sense of decency; it is 
true that there are national customs in England which ma}’- 
])er!iap< exdiibit less of that sense of decency than customs 
wliif'h cxi^) in some continental countries. But it will never- 
thi'loV'^ be admitted b}* most English travellers that when the 
( hiMiii'-] <>]■ the German Ocean is crossed there is found a remark- 
al)](‘ la^'k <->f whar English people call modesty. In England, men 
ami w.,meu siaun to bo generalh* modest without making any 
nt ( iibi'ts to lie so ; on the continent, men and women seem 
to ma.ko verv praiseworthy etlbrts to be modest without suc- 
ceeding. d'here is a curious parallel to bo found in Greece, 
where there existed forms of wor.ship which might be supposed 
'subversive of .all modest}'; and yet there existed, even in the 
time of Jlomer, a kind of modcsty^= more like that which 
Engdishmen jiosscss, than that which French and German 
governments enforce. 

It has been said by Professor Bainf that there is such a 
thing as an emotional constitution ; J that an obese frame 
gi'iierallv accompanies this constitution ; and that the Celtic 
races are emotioual in comparison with the Teutonic races, § 


■' Sit lluini'r'' o..’;/.-M-v. vi. g’Jl. t O/i Uic Slvtli/ <>/ Chameter, jc 2(M. 
: p. -JIT. ? p. liis. 
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The ancient GreekSj he considers^ resembled the modern Celts. 
The discussion of all these propositions would involve us in a 
labyrinth from which it would be difficult to extricate ourselves 
in any reasonable time. The generalisation which connects 
the emotional disposition Avith the obese frame seems hardly 
consistent AA^ith the Aviry^ energetic character of the so-called 
Celts. But the identification of the Greek character Avith the 
Celtic character is a singular confirmation^ from a Avholly inde- 
pendent source^ of the arguments Avhich I have here and 
elseAvhere advanced to shoAv the connexion between the ancient 
Britons and the ancient Greeks. And if modesty be essentially 
the characteristic of the English people^ it shows^ perhaps^ 
more than any other feehng’ could shoAv it^ an exceedingly 
sensitive disposition in that people ; it shews a very rapid 
appreciation of the opinion which will probably be entertained 
of any given action — a strong sense of self-resjiectj and a true 
consideration for the feelings of others. 

With this sensitiveness to the emotion of shame is closely 
counected that quality for which the Englishman is famous at 
home and abroad — the sense of independence — the sense of 
personal dignity apart from national dignity. The Englishman^ 
like the Frenchman and the German^ has the highest respect 
for his country j but he has a far greater respect for himself 
than has either the Frenchman or the German. He has a 
strong sense of personal individual responsibility_, which often 
restrains both his tongue and his limbs. The Englishman 
loves his country^ but believes that his country owes its exist- 
ence in part to himself. The Frenchman loves his country^ 
and the German loves his country ; but each seems to consider 
that to his country he owes his existence. The Englishman 
looks on his country as his child: the Frenchman^ hke the 
German_, looks on his country as his parent. The Englishman 
takes pride in reflecting honour on his country : the German^ 
like the Frenchman, sees honour reflected from his country on 
himself. The French and the German views of responsibility 
involve, in addition to the ordinary duties of self-preservation 
certain moral duties towards their resiiective countries. The 
English view of responsibility involves still further certain 
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inorul duties towards self. The Euglishman caiiuot offend the 
susceptibilities of others without feeling that he has suffered 
himself. An Euglishman wishes to satisfy himself^ while 
Gciauans and Frenchmen are content to abide by the conven- 
tional rules of their own countries. 

In any attempt to ascertain the intellectual characteristics 
cf the ancient Biitous^ it is to the highest order among them, 
— to the Di’uiclSj — that our attention must be directed. The 
character of that order^ their influence^ their habits^ and their 
attainments have been most carefully estimated by the author 
of the article Druids/^ in the Eiinjcloiif t’di a Briiannica and 
as the authorities which he has consulted^ and to which he 
has drawn attention_, are all Greek or Latin writers, it is not 
probable that the portrait is too favourable. 

The resemblance of the Druidic habits of thought to those 
of the ancient Greeks, on the one hand, and to those of the 
modern English on the other, is most remarkable. The Druids 
had a system of philosophy which was so like the. system of 
the Pythagoreans, that it has frequently been supposed cither 
that the Pythagoreans borrowed from the Druids, or that the 
Dj'nids borrowed from the Pythagoreans. Like many of the 
Greek philosophers, from Thales downwards, the Druids were 
fascinated by the great problems of the universe, and seem to 
have almost anticipated some of our modern discoveries. They 
held that the universe was never to be destroyed or annihi- 
lated, but was to undergo a succession of great changes or 
revolutions. Modern chemists hold that matter is indestruc- 
tible ; and the discovery, which may be considered the cor- 
relate of that h3qDothesis, that forces are interchangeable, is 
one which England may claim for herself. f 

The spheroidal shape of the celestial bodies,. and probabl}'- 


* The principal original authorities upon which that ai'ticle is based are 
Diodorus Siculus., Strabo, Caesar, Mela, Ammianus Marcellinus, Dio Cas- 
sius, etc. In confirmation, it may be mentioned, that in the Welsh Triads 
.there appears a triad of great astronomers ; but in the absence of dates, it 
is, perhaps, too much.to assume , that these thi’ee astronomers lived before 
the time of the Homans. 

t The merit of this discovery lies between Mr. Grove and Mr. Joule. 
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also of our own eartli, seems to liave been recognised by tbe 
Druids. This discoYery^ and possibly also the belief in a 
cycloidal or circular motion of the planets^, seem to have in- 
fluenced them in building their temples^ which appear to have 
been circular. They certainty were well enough acquainted 
with the motions of the heavenly bodies to enable them to fix 
definite periods for their religious solemnities ; but as they 
reckoned by nights and not by days^ it is probable that they 
were best acquainted with the motions of the moon^ and did 
not thoroughly comprehend the existence of the solar year. 

The Druids were especially famed for their eloquence. The 
two nations who have also attained a high reputation for elo- 
quence are the ancient Greeks and the modern Enghsh. ISTo 
ancient nation has left such monuments of rhetorical power as 
the Greeks j no modern nation possesses such monuments as 
are to be found in the Parliamentary Debates. 

But the great feature in the ancient British cast of mind 
seems to have been its Constructive* Power^ — its power of 
producing poetry^ and its skill in mechanics. The British 
bards have always been famous; and the halo of romance 
which has been thrown by them round the stoiy of Arthur, 
has made him famous in all European countries, so that even 
in France the name of Arthur is as well known as the name of 
Roland. The statement, that the ancient Britons excelled in 
mechanics may seem, perhaps, to be no more than mere as- 
sumption ; but it is certain either that the Britons possessed 
skill in mechanics, or that they were endowed with some other 
unknown faculties which enabled them to produce such results 
as in our time can be produced only by mechanical skill. And 
as it is never satisfactory to explain the ignotum jper ignotius, 
it is only reasonable to assume that certain results were pro- 
duced by such causes as we know to be capable of producing 
them. In that case the stones found at Abury and Stone- 
henge, and in other parts of the island, show that the 
Britons used wedges and levers; they must have had also 


* The term is here used in the sense in Avhich it is used hy Professor Bain, 
for which see ante, p. 156. 
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the means of transjDorting great weights to considerable dis- 
tances ; and tbej were, beyond all doubt, acquainted -with 
the use of wbeclsj because fighting from chariots was their 
favourite mode of warfare. 

In like manner, constructive power was eraiuently charac- 
teristic of the ancient Greeks, and is eminently characteristic 
of the modern English. In the rude Cyclopean aggregations 
of stones, in the architectural adornments of the Acropolis at 
Athens, and in the final mechanical triumphs of Archimedes, 
the same love of invention may be detected ^ — it may be de- 
tected in the ruins of Stonehenge,* in the wooden walls which 
England long ago made famous on the sea, and in the iron 
roads which she has but just given to the world. 

Ancient Greece gave her mechanical inventions and her 
mechanical terms to Home, and through Rome probably to a 
great portion of ancient Europe. Modern Britain has far 
surpassed the whole world, ancient or modern, in her con- 
structive power. She has discovered how to use steam as a 
mechanical force. f She has applied steam to ships, J She 
has applied steam to locomotives on railways. § She has dis- 
covered the art of j)hotography. ]| She has invented calcu- 
lating machines and her school of naval architecture is in- 
disputably the first in the world. 

lu addition to all this, Britain and her colonics have in- 
vented a number of minor machines and improvements in 
machinery which it would be tedious to name, but which stamp 
the British, aud especially the English intellect, with a mark 
that cannot be mistaken. 

And among foreigners, neither the Germans nor the Dutch 
aie our most formidable competitors. The Germans may 


It is stated in the Fncyclopcedia Britannica, art. " Architecture,” p. 440, 
that “ it is the opinion of Mr. Higgins, supported, he contends, by the suf- 
frages of Dodwell Clarke, and others . . . that the doorway, called the “ GJ-ate 
of the Lions, in the Acropolis of Mycenae, is built exactly like the remains 
of Stonehenge.” 

t By the Marquis of "Worcester, Savery, and Watt. 

J By Mffler and Taylor. § By Trevithick and George Stephenson. 

1! By Wedgewood and Sii- Humphry Davy. By Mr. Babbage. 
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boast of Grutenbei’g as tbe inventor of printings of Otto 
Guericke as tbe inventor of an air-pump, of Kdnig as tbe 
inventor of a printing machine ; tbey may tell us tbat Winsor 
first lighted London with gas, and tbey may boast of Steinbeil 
as tbe inventor of an electric telegraph; but it will be re- 
marked tbat, with very few exceptions, there is an Bngbsb 
claimant as well as a German claimant to tbe title of inventor, 
and tbat even where tbe discovery is unquestionably made by 
tbe German alone, it comes to maturity in England. Konig’s 
printing machine was first set up in England. There was an 
American and an English inventor of an electric telegraph 
contemporaneously with Steinbeil, and Steinbeibs was esta- 
blished in working order after "V^Eieatstone^s and Morsels. So, 
too, although Winsor hit upon a method of applying gas to 
street-lighting, he hit upon it in England, and after Murdoch 
had shown the achievement to be jDOSsible. 

It is no slight argument in favour of the mechanical genius 
possessed by the English people, that all the great inventions 
of modern times have first made their appearance, indepen- 
dently if not solely, in ' Britain ; and it is, perhaps, not un- 
generous to assume that when a foreigner living amongst us 
has succeeded in making some new discovery, he has owed a 
little to the general tendencies of the people among Avhom he 
has been living, — to the state of science among his contem- 
poraries. Be that, however, as it may, it does not appear that 
the Germans, — even when all credit is given them for their 
inventions in this country, — have approached us so nearly as 
the French. Some of our greatest mechanical successes are 
due to a French engineei’, — Brunei ; and his block-machinery 
is in itself a great invention. Nicephore Niepce and Daguerre 
carried the art of photography to a perfection that Wedgewood 
and Davy failed to approach ; and France possesses a number 
of engineers second only — if second — to those of England. 
There is a general argument, too, which may show that Ger- 
many stands lower than France in her rejDutation for mecha- 
nical skill. When foreign nations require skilful engineers or 
well-made machinery, they commonly ajjply to England, but if 
not to England, to France. 
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In answer to this argument it may, perhaps, be urged, that 
the forms of government which exist in Germany are not so 
favourable to the development of mechanical genias as the 
form which exists in England. This is true ; but on the other 
hand, there must be an enormous psychological difference 
between the people which led the way in denying the right 
divine of kings, and the people which is nearly the last of 
European nations to retain a belief in it. 

Another form, in which English inventiveness has of late 
years displayed itself, is novel-writing. From mechanical 
skill to novel-writing may appear a very long jump ; but 
novels and other works of art require the common element of 
constructive power, and differ from mechanical inventions 
only in requiring also the free play of the emotions. And it 
is in novel-writing that the female intellect of England seems 
to find the most appropriate outlet for its artistic emotions 
and its inventive power. English novels travel over the whole 
civilised world ; but they are especially popular in G-ermany, 
where the demand is so great that they are frequently trans- 
lated into German, and no less frequently reprinted in the 
original. There is no corresponding importation of German 
or Dutch novels into England, though there is some importa- 
tion of French novels, which also find their way into Germany. 
It may be inferred, without rashness, from all these facts that 
of the different nations under consideration England is the 
most inventive, Germany the least. 

Nor will the conclusion be invalidated by a comiDarison of 
the dramatic power shown by the several peoples. England, 
it is true, is at present, though not inferior to Germany, in- 
ferior to France in the production of dramas. But the Drama 
in England has had a history which will bear comparison with 
the history of the Drama in any other country. She has -ex- 
celled equally in tragedy and in comedy ; and in both she has 
had worthy rivals amongst the French. But it can scarcely 
be said that Germany has had a Drama of her own, — a 
Drama marked by the true dramatic stamp, by skilfully con- 
structed plots, by characters consistent with the plots and 
with themselves, and, above all, by well sustained dramatic 
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action. Germany once made a great effort in tlie persons 
of Lessings Sdiilleij and Goetlie^ to estabKsli a dramatic 
school j and the effort produced some very fine poetry;, but 
showed at the same time how deficient the German intel- 
lect is in the practical adaptation of means to ends. The 
plays are romantiC;, pathetic, excellent pieces of writing, but 
hardly fit for the stage ; in short, although they are good 
poetiy, they are bad dramas. 

In comedy, Germany falls short even more than in tragedy; 
she is in fact almost destitute of comedy-writers. And this 
fact is an index to another broad distinction between the Ger- 
man intellect and the Enghsh intellect. Germans are heavier, 
slower, more given to admiration than the English, and have, 
perhaps, as a necessary consequence, infinitely. less wit and 
humour. It is probably, as before sug’g’ested, partly owing to 
our insular ideas of good-breeding that we have been called 
‘^tristes Anglais'’; but the epithet is certainly unjust if meant 
as a description of our national character, England has pro- 
duced a long line of comedy-writers, wits, and humourists, 
which not even Pi’ance or Ireland can surpass, and which 
leaves Germany far behind; and anyone who chooses to listen 
to the remai’ks made among our lower classes, will discover an 
appreciation of wit and fun, coarse though it may be, which 
will convince him that we are not tristes Anglais”, but inha- 
bitants of Merrie England.-’-’ 

And while no resemblance in this respect between England 
and either Germany or Holland can be detected, but, on the 
contrary, a very great dissimilarity, the resemblance between 
England and ancient Greece is complete. Both have produced 
great tragedy-writers, both have produced great comedy-’ 
writers. And the resemblance is none the less complete 
because English drama has not usually conformed to the 
Greek type; the divergence is only a proof of independent 
origin, and that independent orig’in is strong evidence of 
similarity of intellect. 

When we pass from the drama to other forms of art, the 
comparison becomes more difficult. The origin of what is 
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called GotKic Arcliitecturej and especially of pointed Gothic^' is 
involved in sucli obscurity that it would be unsafe to attribute 
it to any nation in particular. Once introduced^ tbe style 
flourisbedj especially in Germany_, France, and England; but 
tlie EngHsli soon bad a school of tbeir own, which differed in 
imjDortant points from the German school. Tbe Germans, true 
to their character, delighted in size aud height, by which 
especiall}’- might be rejoresented the wonderful, the mjLsterions. 
The Euglish, true also to their character, aimed rather at 
internal decoration, in which the taste for the beautiful might 
be gratified rather than the taste for the wonderful. The 
religious feehng of the English seems to have consisted chiefly 
of love ; the religious feeling of the Germans to have consisted 
chiefl}^ of awe. 

And this love of the wonderful — of the mysterious — seems 
to betray itself with other features of the German character in 
the German school of music, in which alone the constructive 
power of the Germansf is conspicuous. Widely different 
from the passionate melodies of the Italians — from the more 
playful melodies of the French, German music suggests most 
frequently awe and admiration. Its harmonies, like the systems 
of German metaphysicians, though elaborated with the greatest 
care, delight in the undefined. They bewilder, and they are 
ajipareutly intended to bewilder. 

Mr. FergussonJ denies that the Teutons possess artistic 
power of any kind ; tells us that architecture, painting, and 
sculpture have been patronised and have flourished in the 
exact ratio in which Celtic blood is found prevailing in any 
people in Europe, and have died out as Aryan influence 
prevails that the Teutons are wanting in creative and imagi- 
native power, and that where they appear art flies before them. 


* Encyclopcedia Britannica, art. " ArcHtecture.” 

t It must, however, be borne in mind that some of tbe most famous Ger- 
man composers have been of Jewish blood. 

History of Architecture, p. 517, et seq. Where the word “ German’’ or 
“ Teuton” has been used in the text, Mr. Ferguson uses the word “ Aryan” 
but according to his nomenclature ‘' Aryan” is nearly synonymous With “Ger- 
man” or “ Teutonic”, the Celtic nations being by him regarded as non-Aryan. 
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Evidence lias been adduced in this paper to show that the 
English are the most inventive of all the nations whose charac- 
teristics it is necessary for our present purpose to consider, 
and the Germans the least inventive ; but it has not been 
suggested that the Germans are altogether devoid of inventive 
power, and still less will it be argued that they are altogether 
devoid of artistic power. Mr. Fergusson^s verdict, literally 
interpreted, is hardly just if applied solely to the inhabitants of 
Germany ; it is certainly unjust if intended to apply to the 
inhabitants of England. But if taken — as it was elsewhere 
found necessary to take the statement of Tacitus that the 
Germans had all hght hail* — as a general statement of a broad 
distinction, the verdict is probably true so far as it relates to 
the Germans proper. The verdict is only approximately true 
of the English, so far as it relates to painting and sculpture. 
England has not certainty distinguished herself above other 
nations in those branches of art; but it has already been 
shewn that her constructive power has been drawn off in other 
directions ; and even in those two branches of art it is doubtful 
whether England has realty been inferior to any country except 
Italy. 

-The principles of art-criticism are so ill-defined — they are so 
different at different times — that the subject must necessarily 
be approached with fear and trembling, and in all humility. 
But the method of investigation which is pursued in this paper 
demands that some attempt shall be made to discover national 
characteristics in national art, and to compare them together. 
May future anthropologists make a more successful attempt 
than is made here. A man who has studied the different 
schools of painting' for a lifetime, and who has also a taste for 
anthropology, would be best fitted for the task. There are, 
unfortunately, but few who fulfil even the first of these, con- 
ditions ; to them, however, we must apply for information. 

Mr. RuskiAs opinion of German painting’ seems to be 
thoroughly in accordance with what has been said in this paper 
of the chief emotional characteristics of the Germans. He i 
says,* The development of landscape north of the. Alps 

* Modern Painters, vol. i, pp. 88, 89. 
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liTC'-^onts ns with the same general phases^ under modifica- 
rions dependent parti}’ on loss intensity of feeling, partly 
on diininisliod availahlenoss of landscape maternal. That of 
the 3'eligions painters is treated with, the same aftbetionate 
completion j but exuberance of fancy sometimes diininisbes 
the iutlnence of tire imagination, and the absence of the Italian 
force of passion admits of more patient and somewlial less 
intellectual elaboration. A morbid habit of mind is evident 
in many, seeming to lose sight of the balance and relations of 
things, so as to become intense in trifles, gloomily minute as 
in Allrert Diirer. And this mingled with a feveiash operation of 
the fancy, which appears to result from certain habitual condi- 
tions of bodily health rather than of mental culture, and of 
which the sickness without the power is eminently characteristic 
of the modern Germans ; but with all this there are rdrtucs of 
the very highest order in those schools, and I regret that my 
knowledge is insufficient to admit of my giving any detailed 
account of them.'’^ 

This description seems to indicate a desire on the part of 
Gorman painters to excite wonder, no matter how ; to impress 
spectators with a vague sense of the mysterious. And this 
desire is coupled with an intellectual peculiarity which, as will 
subsequently be seen, is also characteristic of German science 
— an extraordinary love for the accumulation of minute details, 
but, as a rule, without a corresponding' development of con- 
structive power. 

And this same love of detail for itself appears also in the 
Dutch school of painting. To quote again from Mr. Ruskin* — 

Among the professed landscapists of the Dutch school, we 
find much dexterous imitation of certain kinds of nature, re- 
markable usually for its persevering rejection of whatever is 
great, valuable, or affecting in the object studied.'’^ And again : 

The very mastery these men have of their business proceeds 
from their never, reall}'- seeing the whole of anything, but only 
that part of it which they know how to do,^^ arid more to the 
same effect. 


* Modern Painters, vol. i, p. 90. 
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Mr. Woriium^s* account of the Dutch school is not^ in the 
main, at variance with that of Mr. Ruskin, “ The works of 
their Dutch contemporaries, on the other hand, were remark- 
able for scrupulous fidelity of imitation and the closest 
familiarit}'- of subject. The characteristic Dutch school dates 
its origin from this period (the seventeenth century), and it 
may perhaps not unjustly be termed the illusive or the micro- 
scopic school, minute exactness of imitation being its principal 
element. Every branch of art — history, genre, landscape, por- 
trait all are alike conspicuous for the most scrupulous imitation, 
even to the utmost elaboration of the textures of substances.^’ 
But it must not be forg’otten that the Dutch produced Rem- 
brandu ; and that Rubens, though a native of Colog’ne, was of 
the Dutch school. Rembrandt, whom Mr. W^ornum charac- 
terises as the “ most attractive and original of painters,” seems 
to have excelled all the Dutch school in constructive power ; 
he soared above simple imitation and attained originality, 
Rubens, too, possessed great constructive power, even thoug’h 
the composition of his Descent from the Cross ” may have 
been borrowed from an Italian print. But the national charac- 
teristics appear not so much in the exceptions as in the general 
body of artists. There are exceptional individuals in all 
nations ; and there can be no greater error in anthropology 
than to suppose that, because a nation has a particular type, 
coiporeal or mental, all the individuals of the nation must 
necessarily conform to it. Germany produced Rubens, and 
Holland produced Rembrandt } but neither of these painters 
can be accepted as representing the type of their respective 
nations, because there is evidence to prove that the types of 
those nations are extremely different. 

When we pass over to England we find it more difficult to 
assign any distinctive peculiarity to her painters. It has 
already been remarked that the constructive power of the 
Enghsh has been diverted into other channels ; it is, therefore, 
probable that the great and characteristic school of English 
painting has yet to arise. But, if English painters have a 


The Epochs of Painting, ji. 434. 
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f-'lipnicrcristicj it is ]E’oljal)ly tliat copistructive power of wliicli 
'O linieli liap already been ‘■•aid, Of one of Gaiiisborougli^s 
1 'id arcs 3.1 r. Ea.dvin lias remarked, ‘'diotliiag can be more bold 
or inventive.’^ 3Ir. Enskin .also speaks of tbe fp.calty of imagi- 


ve association,'-’ wbicli seems to bo nea I’ly identical with the 


•'‘'constructive association^-' of Pi'ofessor Bain, This faculty, 
!k' considers, was possessed in the hig-hest degree by ^Jhirner, 

Bat it is not safe to gener.a.lisc fi’om one or two instances; it 
IS not safe to assert more of the English school of painting 
than ihat its constnictive power is at least .as well marked as 
any other ch.aracteristic. If this be admitted, the art-charac- 
teristics of the dificront nations compared, though they will 
have added but little to confirm my previous conclusions, 
will certainly not be found to throw any doubt upon them. 

And before dismissing this p.art of the subject, jt may be 
worth Avhile to draw attention to the fact that, whatever their 
a.rtistic skill may be, the English are certainly great lovers of 
beauty. This is manifest from the beauty of the people, and 
especiaJly of the women. It is a well-ascertained fact that 
personal peculiarities are hereditary; and if the English people 
".core in the habit of selecting ill-favoured wives and hus- 
bands, it is impossible that the English could be generally 
•'Veil favoured. That they are so is admitted, even by 
foreigners ; and it is irrational to attribute the fact to mere 
chance, Avhen the principle of conjugal selection* thorouolily 
explains it. 

The beauty of the Greek features and form is also pro- 
verbial. 


Among modern European nations there are probably none 
who have excelled the English -in poetry ; perhaps none but the 
Italians have ecjualled them. From Chaucer, through Shaks- 
pcare, Spenser, 3Iilton, Pope, Shelley, Byron, and a host of 
' others, even to the present day, there has been a succession of 
poets, of which any nation may reasonably be proud. There 
is, peihaps, no kind of poetry of which the English have not 
produced good specimens ; and there is hardly anjT- branch of 


As set forth by Mr. Darwin, in his work On the Origin of Species, 

. ^ 2 
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tlie ai’t in wliicli they have not displayed originality. Here the 
resemblance Is well marked between the English, the ancient 
Britons, and the ancient Greeks ; and hardly less well marked 
is the contrast between the Enghsh and the Germans. The 
German poets, though numerous, resemble one another in 
their almost universal love of the wonderful, the mystic, the 
supernatural. It is through wonder that the Germans are 
most easily moved, while other European nations have wider 
emotional sympathies. Thus it happens that with the excep- 
tion of Goethe and Schiller, Germany has produced scarcely 
a poet of European reputation ; and even Goethe and Schiller, 
great as they undoubtedly were, owed not a httle to their study 
of Shakspeare. And it may be remarked that while the 
Germans — always enamoured of the wonderful, always anxious 
to elaborate — are frequently turgid and obscure, and have 
displayed but little variety in their compositions, the English 
may set up Shakspeare as a model for versatility. Pope as a 
model for clearness and rhythm, and Byron as a model for 
descriptive power and beauty of simile. 

As in dramatic poetry, so in all other kinds of poetry, con- 
structive power is a necessary element, but most of all in 
dramatic poetry. But one of the most essential qualities for 
composing all kinds of poetry is the faculty of perceiving 
resemblances. That faculty is equally necessary in the ex- 
perimental sciences, in the arts, wherever genius can show 
itself. It has not hitherto been considered in the comparisons 
already drawn ; because it was thought that the consideration 
of one element at a time would have the effect of making the 
subject clearer, and because, in those intellectual phenomena 
which have hitherto been discussed, constructive power was 
thought to be the distinctive element. In all kinds of poetry, 
except the dramatic, the faculty of perceiving resemblances 
may perhaps be considered the most important, though neither 
retentiveness nor constructive power can be dispensed with. 

The comparison drawn between the poetry of Germany and 
of England seems to leave a balance of similarity,-’^* no less ^ 

^ The word is used here in the sense in -which Professor Bain has used it, 

— the faculty of perceiving resemblances. 




rijiin of co]:srriicti7Cues.s, in favour of Eiiglaudj wliiloj on tlic 
i'lllr r hand, the gToat elaboration vrliich characterises almost 
ah trams of German art^ seems to incline tlic balnncc_, so far as 
contm;uirv''= ns concemedj in favour of Gcrmauv. And a com- 
parison of German philosophy and science vrith the pliilosophy 
and science of Engdand vrill lead to a similar conclusion. 

It has been said by her. FergussonA that to the Aryans (by 
vhich term he means the Germans as opposed to tlie Celts) 
induction oves its birth. Induction^ in a certain sense, it is 
true, its birth to the English, but it seems, even when 

dis covered, to be absolutely repugnant to the German mind. 
German intellect displays itself in two forms ; sometimes it 
assumes certain premises, and reasons out from them a system 
of philosophy which is complete in every detail ; sometimes it 
collects together an immense mass of facts, some important, 
others unimportant, which are either not reasoned upon at all. 


or are reasoned upon without ha\dng previously been digested. 
In tlie former case endless systems of metaphysics come forth, 
each at variance with its predecessor; in the latter case appear 
Lt-mcons, grammars, editions of the classics, monographs upon 
various subjects. In the former case the details of all those 
questions vvhich the system is to explain, seem to be carefully 
impressed upon the mind before the premises are assumed ; 
in tlie latter case fact after fact is heaped upon the mind with 
a perseverance which would be painful to any human being 
not gifted with extraordinaiy powers of retaining impressions, 
which would be considered labour lost by any one possessed of 
strong similarity — of great powers of classification. But in 
both cases the love of the wonderful, of the mystic, is strongly 
marked. In the one case it is gratified by reasoning from the 
unknown to the unknown; in the other case it is gratified by 
mere mass or quantity — by the ^^iviinder-grosz” 

But both the emotion of wonder, and the love of detail for 
itself, are antagonistic to the spirit of induction — a spirit 
which has been characteristic of Enghsh genius even when it 
has been tem^Dted into the quicksands of philosophy. Through 


Whicli embraces observation and memory, 
t History of Architecture, p, 525. 
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that spirit^ Hobbes was led to tlio psychological discovery of 
the laws of association, a discovery in which he had been 
partl}^, at least, anticipated by Aristotle. Through that spirit 
the investigations of Locke and Berkeley have suggested to 
later thinkers that the stud}’ of metaphysics, though not neces- 
sarily of psychology, must always be futile. 

The results of the Hnglish school have been arrived at 
through experience. Par different has been the progress of 
German speculation. Always subjective, and therefore always 
dogmatic, the school of German metapln’-sics has, since the 
time of Kant, passed throvigh a period of dogmatic Pantheism, 
and has at last culminated in cfjually dogmatic Atheism.^' 
dhis fact is a curious refntalion ol' the assertion made by Mr. 
h ergusson, that it is csjiecially the German who recognises one 
C»od, and especially the Celt who recognises many. 

But as all the reasoning processes have been referred to the 
“ law of similarity,” it may with reason be suggested that the 
Cu'rmaus, having shown a great love of abstract speculation, 
must necessarily possess great power of perceiving resemblances 
—must be strong in the faculty of similarity. To adopt the 
language of Mr. Mill, whose theoiy of the reasoning processes 
will be found to bo strictly in accordance with that of Professor 
Pain — deductive rcasoniug depends upon the discoveiy of 
viarh of certain qualities, or of marks of those marks; and 
to discover those marks there must undoubtedly be a strong 
faculty of similarity. But to make sure of what is commonly 
called the universal proposition before drawing deductions 
from it, a far stronger faculty of similarity is required. It is 
the general law which is the true foundation of all sound 
reasoning, i.c., it is the discovery of the general law which, 
above all things, requires an intellect powerful in discovering 
resemblances amidst differences. A certain power of deducing- 
results from a general law may be acquired ; but for the dis- 
covery of the law itself a great natural endoAvment is absolutely 
necessary. 

Nor can this fact be disproved by the equally certain fact. 


* For this, see especially the work of Dr. Loxiis Biichner, Krafl wul Slofi'. 
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Mi:if all .suiuid rensoning is in j-eulitv IVom particulars to par- 
'.iculars; — that the universal ]U'opositiou is but a convenient 
registration of observed phenomena.'-' ]l_v the careful appli- 
cation of corrniii rules auj man, Avith a love ol’ detail, may reason 
coi’rcctly from certain data, and his conclusions vill be as correct 
as the data themselves ; bui, it is only the man vith a genius 
for perceiving resemblances who can establish those data on a 
seicntiiic footing. The true man of science — the man who 
I’casons from observed facts — discovers that, a certain pheno- 
menon has, in a groat number of instances, acconpninied a 
certain other phenomenon or certain other phenomena ; he 
probably makes certain experiments with a view of eliminating 
all possible conditions but those whi(‘h he supposes to be in- 
variably accompanied by the ])hcnomenon in question ; and he 
then pronounces that wherever certain ]ihenomena are found, 
a certain other phenomenon will be found also, and fi'om that 
discovery further useful results may be deduced according to 
fixed rules. But though a certain amount ol' ingenuity is, 
Avilhout doubt, necessary for the discovery of such new results, 
t]'('r(> is an enormous difference between the discovery of those 
now j-esults and the first discovery of the laAV ; and that differ- 
ence is just the difi'erence betAvecn soientilic reasoning and 
mere subjective reasoning, — perhaps it is not too much to say 
bebveen the typical English intellect and the tAqhcal Berman 
intellect. 

Germany has, Avithout doubt, produced some great dis- 
coAmrers and gcneralisers from experience : such men Avere 
Copernicus,t Kepler, Leibnitz, Goethe, and Oken. 'fhere is, 
perhaps, no European nation Avhich has not produced great 
discoverers. Italy has produced among others, Ubaldi, Galileo, 
Torricelli, the Bernouillis, Galvaui ; France has produced Des- 
cartes, La Grange, La Place; England has produced NeAvton, 
Halley, and other astronomers, in addition to all those great 
inventors who have already been mentioned. ^But the steady 
scientific method of the English is characteristic of the people. 


* See Mill’s System of Logic — on the “ Syllogism.” 
t Who Avas, hoAvcver, iiossibly of Polish descent. 
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and is essentially opposed to tlie metliod of the Germans. The 
Eng'lish — 'par excellence the “ audax lapeti genus ” — have di- 
vested themselves of that greatest of impediments — wonder. 
As Professor Bain has remarked,* “ in matters of truth and 
falsehood, wonder is one of the corrupting emotions. The 
narrations of matters of fact are constantly perverted by it; 
while in science Bacon might have enrolled it among his 
‘ idola.'’ ” The English know the true value of facts ; they 
know how to arrange them, to classify them, to utilise them. 
They know also the value of theories ; they know how to verify 
them, to apply them, to utilise them. The Germans, on 
the other hand, seem to value facts for their quantity rather 
than their qualit^'^ ; — to value theories for their mysticism, 
for the satisfaction they afford to the theoriser rather than 
for their agreement with estabhshed facts. And hence, even 
Okeu — perhaps the most remai’kable discoverer of resem- 
blances that any country has produced — was so little careful 
to make sui’e of his facts, that of all his suggestions, the 
suggestion of the homologies of the skeleton is the only one 
for which his name is famous.f His power of similarity was 
enormous ; but he lacked that constructive power which is 
necessary for verification. 

■\Vheu, therefore, it is remembered that both constructive 
power and the power of perceiving resemblances are necessary 
for all great discoveries, for all great inventions, for all great 
poems, it will be seen that in those two regions of the human 
mind the Germans are somewhat circumscribed as compared with 
the English. It appears that where an exceptional individual 
among the Germans has one of these faculties highly devel- 
oped, he is deficient in the other. Germans can produce an 
Oken, strong in similarity; or a Handel, strong in constructive 
power; but not a Watt or a Shakespeare, equally strong in 
both. 

AYhen, on the other hand, it is remembered that very strong 
retentiveness is required for compilations of all kinds, in 


The Emotions and the Will, pp. 69, 70. 
t See Bain The Senses and the Intellect, p. 511. 
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avIhcIi the Germans especially excels it will be seen that in 
[hat region of the mind the Germans apparently surpass the 
Eno-lish. 

O e 

And from these two considerations it will be seen that 
tiiere is a twofold distinction between the intellect of the 
Germans and the intellect of the Eng’lislp — a difference such 
as might be exjDected, when the different tyjDes of skulls 
prevailing among the two nations are borne in mind. 

And there exists between the Teutonic nations and the 
English a moral difference precisely analogous to these intel- 
lectual distinctions. The jDeople of all European nations are 
fond of amassing money^ the Germans, perhaps, not less than 
the English. But the Teutonic nations seem to have a greater 
love of money, for its own sake, than the English. Precisely 
as the Germaus amass facts, without caring for the results 
which may be deduced from them, they amass money without 
anj corresponding’ desire to spend it. The g'reat German 
merchant is a merchant j the great English merchant is a 
jucrchaut-prince. The remark which M. Esquiros has acutely 
ruade^ respecting the Dutch is no less true of the Germans, 
‘‘ ie ])ropre du caractere hollandais, memo quand il s^eleve vers 
la. grandeur, est de rester simple.^^ The simplicity of the 
German character is proverbial. 

It has been said,t too, that the Germans resemble the Greeks 
in sending forth numerous colonies. No statement can be 
lartlier from the truth. The Germans emigrate, but do not 
colonise,— precisely as they carry a new discovery to further 
1 esults more frequently than they make the discovery itself. 
England is the great coloniser, just as in former times Greece 
was the great coloniser ; but wherever Eng’land sends colonies, 
Germany sends emigrants. There is an immense difference 
between these two things, — a difference as great as the differ- 
ence between ivonder and daring. 

An attempt has been made in the foregoing sketches — and 
they cannot pretend to be anything more— to show that there 


In La Ncerlanda et la Vie hollandaise, vol. i, p. 83. 
t Donaldson, New Qralylus, p. 132. * 
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is a well-marked distinction between the psychical charac- 
teristics of the Teutonic peoples and those of the Bnghsh^ just 
as there is a well-marked distinction between their respective 
physical characteristics. And, at the same time, an attempt 
has been made to show that where the English differ from the 
Germans they agree with the ancient Greeks, while the Greeks 
form, as it were, the connecting link between the ancient 
Britons and the modern English. Some of the evidence which 
establishes that link has been given here, but still more else- 
where. There is, however, a little more e-\ddence on that 
point which ma}'- be adduced here. 

Every Greek scholar knows better than he can express the 
meaning of the Greek to koKov ; and yet there is a very near 
approach to that meaning in a Welsh triad, which may possibly 
have been handed down from a remote period : “ the three ulti- 
mate intentions of bardism : to reform the morals and customs ; 
to secure peace ; to celebrate (or encourage) all that is good 
and excellent.''* And, on the other hand, the institutions and 
the character on which the Englishman prides himself show 
the existence of a very similar spirit. Enghsh courts of justice 
are acknowledged to be the fairest and most merciful in the 
world ; the English love of fair play" is hardly ever out of an 
Englishman's mouth ; and an Englishman's sense of honour is 
the necessary counterpart of his pluck." 

It is difficult to compare the scientific methods of any ancient 
nation, or the results attained by them with those of any mo- 
dern nation. As Mr. G. H. Lewes has happily remarked,t 
“ Science is a growth. The future must issue from seeds sown 
in the past. The bare and herbless . granite must first be 
covered with mosses and Lichens, and from their decay is to be 
formed the nidus of a higher hfe." But Aristotle is more 
nearly resembled by Bacon or by Hobbes than by any thinkers 
of other countries. Aristotle saw dimly, as Bacon saw clearty, 
that theories were worthless unless based on facts ; he disco- 
vered from the facts of his own consciousness what Hobbes, 


* The translation of Davies {Celtic Researches) is here adopted, 
t Ai-istotle, p. 47. 
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perhaps,, more definitely discovered again^ tliat there existed 
some sort of order even in the caprices of memory or fancy. 

Statesmen, both in England and in ancient Grreece, have 
generally conformed to a common type, though in botli coun- 
tries there bave been exceptions. They have won the con- 
fidence and the love of tbeir countrymen not less by their 
moral character than by their intellectual attainments. Not 
separated by an impassable gulf from the great body of those 
who have entrusted them with power, the}: have been the re- 
presentatives of their countiy, not an independent class exist- 
ing apart. In his greatest statesmen, the modern Engli.shman 
and the ancient Greek of average disposition and attainments 
have been able to recognise themselves as in a flattering por- 
trait. In those statesmen the great characteristics of Greeks 
and Englishmen have been most conspicnons, because most 
magnified. Such statesmen — and a number micht be cited 
from the annals of either country — have been energetic, ge- 
m'l'ous, honourable, hospitable, full of all human sympathies ; 
dicy have not sacrificed the man to the politician. With life 
and vigour to spare, after giving the cares of state their due, 
they have excelled in the literature, the art, aucl even the 
science of their day. They have learned to shine in the sulon 
no less than in the national assembly. But, above all, they 
have fostered, and even taken part in all the pastimes and 
athletic sports of their country ’ and where such pui-.'-uits have 
led them into reckless extravagance, their vagaries have been 
readil}^ forgiven as mere exaggerations of national good qua- 
lities. 

Northern Germany has not produced such statesmen in great 
numbers. =>■ 


Thft discussion on this paper lias in no way shaken my opinions. They 
aic founded^ so far as the Grermans are concernedj not only on inj’' own 
limited acquaintance with German customs and German literature, but on 
the observations of German, French, and English critics. The principal 
boohs which I have consulted, in writing this portion of my work, are The 
lumotions and the Will ; The Senses and the Intellect, and the Essay on Cha- 
I’acf cr, by • Professor Bain; The History of Inventions, hj Beckmann; The 
New Cratylus and the Essay on English Ethnography, by Donaldson; the 
Preliminary Dissertations, and the ai'ticlos on the different Inventions, the 
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Drama, Poetry, etc., in The Bncyclopmdia Britannica ; L’Angleterre et la Vie 
Aiiglaisc, and La Nderlandc et la Vie Uollandaisc, by Esquiros ; The History of 
the Styles of Architecture, by Pergusson ; The Roman and the Teuton, by 
Kingsley j The Races of Man, by Knox ; Die Marschen und Inseln der Herzog- 
thiimer Schlesivig und Holstein, by Kobl; The Life of -Goethe, The Biographical 
History of Philosophy, and Aristotle, bj' Gr. H. Lewes ; German Life and Man- 
ners, by Maybew; Die Deutsche Literatur, by Menzelj the articles on Poetry, 
on the different Inventions, etc., in the Fenny Cyclopccdia ; Modern Painters, 
Ijy Euskinj The Lives of Bolton and Watt, by Smiles; Be VAllemagne, by 
Madame de Stael; The Germania and Agricola of Tacitus ; Historic Survey 
of German Poetry, by Taylor; Social Life in Munich, by Wilberforce; and 
The Epochs of Painting, by Wornum. 
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XII.— On ihe Icovogrcq^hj of the Skull. By W. H. Wesley, 

Esq., F.A.S.L. 

In treating of this subject, I shall first endeavour to point out 
the best method of dravring the craniunn, and then briefly 
direct attention to some of the faults which such drawings 
most frequently exhibit. 

I'hcre are two methods of delineating natural objects upon 
n, plane surface ; the one we may call the geometrical , — which 
IS the method recommended by Dr. Lucae ; and the other is 
the ordinary perspective method of delineation. 

Drawings upon the geometrical system, are simply elevations 
or plans not taken from one point of sight ; the line of sight 
being always peiqDendicular to the plane of the projection. 
Dr. Lucae’s instrument for drawing upon this principle, con- 
sists of a plate of glass placed over the object to be delineated, 
ii,nd over this plate an apparatus by which the eye is always 
pc) pendiculaily above the plate, while the drawing' is being 
traced upon it. In these drawings, therefore, there is no per- 
spective, and no foreshortening ; everything is represented as 
it reallj* is, and not as it appears to the eye. 

The great advantage claimed for the geometrical method, is 
that diawings made upon that system are not only comparable 
with one another, but measurahle. This is, however, only 
tiue to a certain extent ; for geometrical drawings are only 
measurable upon lines parallel to the plane of the projection, 

. and perpendicular to the line of vision. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that perspective drawings are measurable upon the 
most important plane of all, viz., the centre line of the skull. 
All 23lanes nearer to the eye than this line, ai’e in perspective 
drawings increased, and all planes more remote from the eye, 
are reduced in size. 

Still it may be urged, that geometrical drawings are much 
moie capable of measurement than drawing's made on the 
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ovclinaiy perspective metliorl, and tliis is undoubtedly tlie trutli. 
If \ve have a sufficient number of geometrical elevations from 
different points of view, we can obtain from them all the prin- 
cipal measurements without referring to the original skull, 
and perhaps even more readily. 

This appears to be a great advantage which the geometrical 
method possesses, but I believe it to be more apparent than 
real. We have only to ask ourselve.s. What is the end aimed at 
in drawing the skull, and what is the use of such delineations ? 
Without doubt, their use is to supplement the tables of mea- 
surements, which will always be required whatever method of 
drawing may be adopted. The one question, then, about the 
two methods of drawing is, Avhich best subserves this end ? I 
believe, without question, the persjDective drawing. It is true, 
that the geometrical drawings give accurate measurements, 
but these are also supplied by the measurement tables. Gleo- 
metrical drawings do not give the general impression of the 
skull which tables of measurement cannot give, and to sujDply 
which is the only end for which drawings of the skull are- 
required. These delineations are required as substitutes for 
the examination of the skull itself, and not to supply the jDlace 
of measurement tables. 

Perhaps a more serious objection against geometrical draw- 
ings, is that they are not comparable Avith the objects deli- 
neated, and are, therefore, unintelligible and confusiug. This 
Avill be evident, if we consider that in geometrical representa- 
tions the object is not drawn as it appears to the eye, but as it 
actually is. The impression produced upon the eye by an 
object is that of a perspective drawing, and not of a geome- 
trical elevation ; since in observing any object, those parts 
nearer to the eye appear larger than they are in reality, and 
those parts further I’emoved appear less : thus, we have fore- 
.shortening, and those effects which Ave call perspective. 

The fault most frequently committed in drawing the skull, 
is a want of attention to its position. We sometimes see 
skulls represented in AAdiat is called three-quarter face j this is 
the view most frequently given by artists in ordinary portraits, 
but it is most ill-adapted for scientific pm^poses. Since in 
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such clrawiiigs the centre line of the skull is not perpendicular 
to the line of yision^ no measurement is possible. Examples 
of this may be seen in Morton-’s Grania Americana. Draw- 
ings of the skull are valueless, except in strictly geometrical 
positions. 

We frequently see di’awings of the cranium which are almost 
useless, in consequence of inattention to their position in 
I’egard to elevation. If the skull is inclined forward, the fore- 
head will appear larger in the front view than it should be, 
and the chin and lower part less, and vice versa. In the side 
view, a skull inclined forwards will appear less prognathous, 
and one inclined baclnvards will be more so. It is absolutely 
necessary, if drawings of the skull are to be comparable with 
one another, that some fixed vertical or base line be adopted, 
which shall regulate their position. The true or natural base 
lino is not easily obtained. There is in the living' person one 
position in which the head is at rest, perfectly balanced upon 
it-s sup]3orting vertebras j but it is impossible to determine this 
in the dried skull. The base of the cerebral cavity is the only 
true base line of the skull; but to obtain this it is necessary 
to bisect the skull longitudinally. It is much to be desired 
that this were generally practised ; but till that is the case, wo 
must adopt some fixed line, Avhich ma}’- be seen without dividing 
the skull. The most frequently adopted position is that which 
is regulated by the vertical line of Mr. Busk, drawn from the 
top of the skull, at the coronal suture, to the centre of the 
auditory foramen. A skull so placed that this hue shall be 
vertical, will be found to be pretty nearly in the natural upright 
position. This vertical line is so convenient and so easily 
obtained, that it is now very generally adopted. 

Instead of this vertical line, a fixed horizontal line has been 
recommended, drawn from the inferior nasal spine to the 
centre of the auditory foramen. If this line be chosen, the 
skull will be very nearly in the same position as that in which 
it is placed by Mr. Buskos vertical line. This' horizontal line, 
certainly possesses the advantage .of being as easily determinable 
upon the living head as upon the dry skull. Still, I do not 
imagine that it is of very great importance which of these lines 
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be cboseUj so that Ave only obtain uniformity in cranial delinea- 
tions. All fixed lines are more or less arbitrary^ except those 
founded on the true base of the cranial cavity — ^viz., a hue 
drawn from the anterior margin of the foramen magnum, 
through the sphenoid, to the perpendicular plate of the ethmoid. 

Leaving the interior of the skull out of- consideration, five 
views are required to represent it thoroughly; the side or profile, 
the top or vertical view, the front, the back, and the base view. 
The ordinary way of drawing the vertical view is to make the 
line of sight coincident with the assumed vertical fine, or per- 
pendicular to the horizontal line. Sometimes, however, the 
vertical view is so drawn as to show the extreme length of the 
cerebrum — the plane of the projection being a line drawn from 
the frontal to the occipital protuberances. I prefer the ordi- 
nary method, as in prognathous skulls it exhibits the degree 
of prognathism, as well as that of dolichocephaly. In drawings 
from the other point of view, the jaws cannot be seen in the 
norma verticalis. 

That our delineations may be comparable Avith one another, 
the distance betAveen the eye and the object should always be 
the same. A drawing of a skull or other object taken from a 
distance of six feet is not perfectly comparable Avith one taken 
from a distance of three, since the amount of foreshortening 
is much greater in the latter. 

For scientific purposes, elaborately shaded drawings are not 
required ; indeed, pure outlines are far preferable to drawings 
in Avhich any details are obscured by the shading. 

For the purposes now under consideration, drawings should 
always be made to some fixed scale. Half and quarter sizes 
are most to be recommended for draAvings of skulls. They 
have the great advantages that their measurements are easily 
comparable Avith one another, and Avith those of the original 
skull. Third size is inconvenient because it is not easily ' com- 
parable, especially with draAvings on the scale of one-fourth. 
In many cases, quarter size drawings are sufficiently large, 
while if more detail is required, half size Avill generally show 
it, and is in many respects more convenient than the full size 
of nature. 
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It is not necessary for me to say anytliing on the use of the 
ffimera lucicla : but I should mention that this instrument is 
indispensable^ both for the great saving of labour and for the 
accuracy of outline obtained by its emplo3nneut. 

A. few words may, not be out of place here upon the applica- 
tion of photography to ci’aniology. Many skull photographs 
are rendered almost useless in consequence of the operator 
licino’ seldom an artist, and still more rarely a scientific man. 
The mistakes about position, elevation, etc.,, which, as before 
observed, are common to many drawings, are even of more 
frequent occurrence in gpJiotographs of the skull. Too great 
attention cannot be paid to the lighting of photographs, since 
in a photograph, as in nature, there is no outline. Every- 
thing is defined by the shading, so that if the lighting be 
injadiciously managed, the object cannot be correcth^' repre- 
sented. By the arrangement of the light alone important 
■parts may be suppressed, and insignificant details be brought 
into undue prominence. If the light be all to the front of the 
object photographed, it will possess too little relief, and all 
minute details will be rendered in'visible. If the light is from 
the top exclusively, all lines approaching the horizontal will be 
cxa.o'o’erated, while all vertical lines will be more or less sup- 
pressed. If the object be lighted only from the side, a line 
down the centre will divide the perfectly light from the almost 
pciTectly darlt in which everything but the general outline 
is lost. The light should be neither from the front, top, 
nor side, but a combination of all three, or three-quarter 
liaht. 

It does not appear to me probable that photography will 
ever supersede drawing, for scientific purposes. For portraits 
of living persons, of course photography is admirably adapted, 
but for skulls it has objections which are scarcely to be over- 
come. If the lighting of the picture be perfect, it is still a 
disadvantage that the photograph renders every minute de- 
tail with absolutely certain fidelity. Stains and* imperfections 
- of the bones, cracks and holes, cannot be omitted in the pho- 
tograph, and often much obscure its clearness, while if the 
operator is not skilful, these accidental details will often be 

0 
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the most distinctly represented. A really accurate camera 
lucida drawing is far more valuable than most photographs^ 
however they may excel it in artistic effect. Science owes 
much to photography, and photography is no doubt capable of 
much improvement; but I still think that the work of the 
artist will never be altogether dispensed with, nor be super- 
seded by any merely mechanical process. 
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XIII. — On tho Ortliogvapliic Projeciiun of the Slndl. By 
A l fred Higgins^ Esq., Hon. For. Sec., F.A..S.L., Foreign 
Associate of tFe Antliropological Societ}^- of Paris. 

Anthropologists are now all but universally agreed, tbat a 
careful and minute study of tbe variations of bodily structure, 
more especialty as regards tlie bony system, affords tbe only 
secure basis for a natural Mstory of man. The diligent collection 
of buman remains, botb. ancient and modern, becomes, tberefore, 
of tbe bigbest importance to tbe future progress of anthropo- 
logy. A few isolated specimens, unless they can be in some way 
rendered available for comparison witb larger collections else- 
where, are of but sbgbt value. Tbe individual variations in 
so highly organised an animal as man, are of course incon- 
<?eivab]3’' great; and necessitate tbe examination of larg-e series 
of specimens, if we would arrive at any just conclusion as to 
what osteological peculiarities are really characteristic of 
natural anthropological groups. IJnfortunatel5q however, the 
collection of well authenticated skulls, to say nothing of entire 
skeletons, is a matter of extreme difficulty ; and although, 
during the present century, a comparatively large number of 
these objects has been brought to Europe from all paifs of 
the globe, tliey are so scattered as to be but little available for 
scientific purposes. It was on this account that Professors von 
Baer and Rudolph Wagner proposed, two or three years since, 
to hold an international exhibition of skulls at Hottingen, and 
thus to bring together large series of some of the more 
remarkable groups of cranial forms. Unfortunately, the pro- 
jected exhibition was unavoidably delayed; and, finally, the 
lamented death of the venerable Wagner put a stop to it alto- 
gether. I venture, however, strongly to comihend this idea to 
English anthropologists; and to hope that very shortly we 
may see, either at the College of Surgeons or in connexion 
with the meeting of the British Association, an international, 
exhibition of crania, on a scale worthy of English science. It 
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cannot be doubted tbat^ with tbe resources at our command, 
and aided, as I am sure we should willingly be, by foreign 
savants, an exhibition might be got together, which would 
exercise a most important influence on the future of anthro- 
pology. Such an exhibition would, however, necessarily be of 
very hmited duration, and could be but very seldom repeated. 
It is to other means we must look if we would render avail- 
able for extended comparison and minute investigation the 
treasures concealed in the countless pubhc and private collec- 
tions of Europe and America. 

One of the most important of such means will, it is beheved, 
be found in the publication of plans and elevations of skulls, 
constructed on the same principle as the mechanical drawings 
of engineers, and with the same scrupulous exactness. Pro- 
fessor Lucae of Frankfort has devised an accurate, cheap, and 
readily executed method of making such geometrical projec- 
tions •, and it is with the object of describing his apparatus and 
inviting a discussion, as to the value of geometrical versus 
perspective drawings for craniological purposes, that the pre- 
sent paper, which makes no pretence to originality, has been 
ivritten. Although the Morphologie cler Rassenschaeclel, the 
work in which Professor Lucae described his improved method 
of orthographic projection, was published in 1861, and not- 
withstanding that this method was adopted by an anthropolo- 
gical congress held at Gottingen in 1861, at which several of 
the first anthropologists in Europe assisted, it has never been 
described before an English scientific audience ; and, as far as 
I am aware, a passing allusion in the Naiural History Beoieio 
for October 1862 is the only reference that has been made to 
it in England.* The fact of the geometrical system of drawing 
skulls having been approved of by such men as Yon Baer, 
Rudolph Wagner, and Yrohk, will, I hope, be sufficient excuse 
for my venturing to ask you to examine candidly a method which 
promises such signal advantages. There’ is no novelty in draw- 
ings of this kind as applied to natural history. Albinus’s 


* Since this paper was wlitten. Professor Lucae’s method has been de- 
scribed in onr President’s edition of Vogt’s Lectures on Man. 
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anatomical plates profess to be geometrical; and. D’Alton 
appears to liaue anticipated in its essential point tlie method 
adoj^ted by Professor Lncac. 

Before I describe Lncac^s apparatus^ it n'ill be necessary to 
refer brieflj’' to the respective principles on -wlncli perspective 
and geometrical drawings are constj'uctcd. In tlie former^ the 
object represented is supposed to bo viewed from a fixed 
point; but in the latter, the observer is supposed to stand 
(lirecfhj opjjosite each point reimesented. Figure 1 is intended 
to show tlie way in which objects are viewed in geometrical 
delineation. The arrow indicates the object, and the vertical 
lines the mode of ■fusion. The eye, it will be seen, constantly 
changes its point of view, and thus each particular spot is 
looked at vertically. Supjiose cd to be a plate of glass parallel 
to the arrow, and that we draw thereon the arrow, as viewed 
in the manner described, it is evident that the drawing will 
bo of the exact size of the arrow. If the eye be moved 
further from or nearer to the glass, or the glass to the object, 
the drawing taken will not vary in any particular. Geometrical 
drawings, then, represent objects as they exist extended in 
space, as far as this is possible on a plane surface, and they 
are ]iot intended (except secondarily) to represent things as 
they lool;. 

Figure 2 elucidates the principles of perspeetk^e drawing. 
The lines radiating from the j)oint of sight indicate the mode 
of vision. If a glass plate be introduced, as in the former case, 
and the object, viewed in the manner now indicated, delineated 
thereon, only the central portion of the drawing will corre- 
spond to the object; all the rest will be foreshortened. A will 
appear at a and b at h. If in this case we vary the distance 
between the eye and the glass, or the glass and the object, the 
proportion of the several parts of the drawings made on the 
glass plate will vary too. It is evident from this, that per- 
spective drawings are not strictly and minutely comparable the 
one with the other; as,. even supposing that the drawings are 
all taken at the same distance from the objects, the amount of 
foreshortening will vary in each case with the form of the 
objects. Geometrical drawings, however, admit of strict com- 
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parison inter se, as all planes in tlie object wliicli ai’e parallel 
to tbe plane of the drawing are shown without any fore- 
shortening. 

It will be at once objected_, that we do not view objects from 
a planCj and that^ therefore, geometrical drawings cannot afford 
any idea of objects as they appear to us, and as they alone 
exist with regard to ourselves. To this objection Lucae rephes, 
that we do see things geometically when we view them from 
some little distance, as the rays from such objects are prac- 
tically pai’allel ; and besides this we retain in our minds a geo- 
metrical rather than a perspective image of objects. When we 
examine a skull, we do not view it from a single point ; we 
constantly change our point of view ; and, moreover, our judg- 
ment is generall}’- materially aided by the sense of touch. Be- 
sides this, our eyes present us with stereoscopic not perspec- 
tive views. 

I ■will now proceed to describe Professor Lucae’s apparatus. 
It consists essentially of a plate of glass, suspended hori- 
zontally, under which the object to be di-awn is placed, and of 
an instrument affording a vertical axis of vision, moveable 
horizontally upon the glass plate. This glass plate, which 
should be four decimeters square, is let into a hea'vy oak 
frame, so that its upper surface is continuous with that of the 
frame. At the four corners of the frame there are four pegs, 
by means of which it is fixed in a horizontal position on a 
small table or stool, the top of which has a piece cut out of it 
of the size of the glass plate. The height of the stool with 
its frame should be about three and three-quarters deci- 
meters. I am indebted to Professor Lucae himself for these 
details, and it is through his kindness that I am able to 
exhibit to you the instrument for gi-ving the moveable vertical 
axis of sight. A plan of this instrument is given in figure 3. 
y is a diopter, and Ic the intersection of two crossed threads ; 
the vertical axis is vh. When we look through the diopter in 
the direction of the crossed threads we see the object lying 
under the glass, g, g. The instrument is brought successively 
over each part of the object, and every point we wish to re- 
produce in the drawing is noted on the glass, by marking with 
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ink tlie exact spot covered by tlie point of intersection of tbe 
crossed threads. We have only to connect the points thus 
laid down, and we have a perfect geometrical drawing. By 
breathing on the glass plate, la,ying on it piece of paper and 
rubbing the latter vdth a paper knife, the drawing may be 
copied and transferred directly to the lithographic stone. 

Lneae^s apparatus can also be used for reducing the geo- 
metrical drawings, by simply laying them under the glass, and 
tracing the outline as viewed through the diopter alone, the 
instrument being kept in one position. The amount of the 
reduction will depend upon the distance of the dravdng from 
the glass, or of the latter from the diopter. If the eye and 
the drawing are equidistant from the glass plate the reduction 
will be one-half. If the glass is three times further from the 
drawing than it is from the eye, we get a drawing a quarter of 
the size of the original. In a similar way the apparatus may 
be used for reducing the drawings to a common dimension, 
e.q., making the length of two skulls correspond, in order 
more readily to compare the other dimensions. 

It may be thought that practically thei’e is considerable 
difficulty in taking drawings in the way I have endeavoured 
to describe, and indeed Professor T'ogt, in his Lectures on 
Mnn, complains that such is the case. He thinks that to 
anyone accustomed to the ordinary method there is very great 
difficulty in geometrical drawing. He allows that in a. com- 
paratively short time an accurate outline may be drawm, but 
he complains that the lines are coarse, owing to the unequal 
extent to which the glass absorbs the ink, and that the light 
cannot be so managed that all parts of the object may be seen 
with the requisite distinctness. As regards the former diffi- 
culty, it can easily be avoided by transferring the dotted 
drawing from the glass to the paper before completing the 
outline j and the latter difficulty is got over by drawing at a 
table near a window, and using a small mirror for the illumina- 
tion of dark parts. The glass plates should be very smooth 
and dry, and fine steel pens and copying ink should be used 
for drawing. Great attention must be paid to the accuracy 
of the diopter, and it must frequently be tested by carefully 
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drawing an outline four times^ the instrument being turned 
round ninety degrees each time. The adjustment is to be 
made by shifting the eyepiece. 

To return to the great objection which will be made to these 
drawdngSj namely that they are not correct representations of 
objects according to the ordinary mode of looking at them. 
AVhat I am about to relate will^ I think^ prove conclusively that 
they, at all events^ sufficiently resemble perspective drawings to 
answer every purpose that they do. Professor Lucae caused a 
careful geometrical drawing to be made of a well-known bust 
of Soemmering’j and showed it to several artists of eminence; 
They none of them detected that it was not a perspective 
drawdngj although the bust was quite familiar to them^ and 
even the sculptor himself confessed that he should not have 
known that the drawing was not perspective if he had not 
noticed that the base line of the front of the bust was continu- 
ous with that of the side^ instead of forming an angle with it. 
This bust is figured by Lucae in the work already cited, and I 
leave those who are still sceptical to judge for themselves. 
1 claim for geometrical drawings, that they possess every 
advantage of perspective ones, and besides this are description, 
measurement, and picture all in one. The eye of the most 
practised craniologist may easily be deceived by pecuHarities 
of contour and surface } it is therefore no small advantage that 
geometrical drawings can be compared by simple superposition, 
and thus minute differences of form detected, which must 
escape every other method of observation. It is another 
advantage of the highest practical importance that these draw- 
ings can be prepared with all necessary accuracy by persons 
totally ignorant of drawing. Of course this applies to outline 
dra-wings only, wffiich are, perhaps, after all, of the greatest 
value. A slig'ht amount of shading may be necessary, but 
this may be learnt with very little practice. 

The writer in the Natural History Revieiu, already alluded to, 
states that “ no drawing can really represent more than a single 
plane so as to admit of distances being’ measured on it.'’’’ This is 
manifestly incorrect. Geometrical drawings admit of accurate 
measurement in every visible plane of the object imrallel to 
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the drawing. It therefore does not follow, as argued by tbis 
writer, that all the objects proposed by geometrical drawing 
will be answered b}^ having figures of each plane, in which it 
may be desired to take the measurements. Besides the 
objections to perspective drawings already pointed out, if we 
take figures nearly the size of nature by the aid of the camera 
lucida, the skull has to be j)laced so near as to produce a fore- 
shortening amounting to actual distortion. 

Let it not be supposed that I am advocating a system 
which has not been tried. The plates of the Atlas der Oranio- 
scoine of Cams, the Crania selecta of Von Baer, the Crania 
Germania of Ecker, Morpliologie der Rassenschddel, and Zur 
Architectur des Menschenschddel of Lucae, and the magnificent 
work of His and Eiitimeyer, the Crania Helvetica^ consisting of 
one hundred and sixty-four figures of skulls the size of nature, 
are all drawn on the geometrical, not the perspective, prin- 
ciple, and are, as a matter of fact, setting aside the question of 
projection, almost the only published figures of sJiuUs suf- 
ficiently accurate for scientific purposes, although there are 
cej’tainly many extremely beautiful^ executed and artistic 
drawings, the value of which, especially when supplemented 
by geometrical outlines, I should be the last to deny. 
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XIV . — On Hindu Neology. By ]\Iajoi?. Samuel R. I. Owen^ 
F.L.S.j F.A.S.L., Assoc. Xing^s Colleg’e, London. 

We have already heard much of the Hindu as a Phallic 
worshipper^ and as one hound down by superstition. I now 
wish to bring him to your notice as one^ at leasts making an 
effort — and it appears to me a very grand effort — to free 
himself from this mental slavery. Truly^ ^‘'it is written/-’ 
has been the weapon alike used in the east and west to 
stay science in her search after facts. It is some years 
since we in Europe began to throw off our chains. Astro- 
nomy was the early battlefield ; and I wish to show you that 
the same strategic ground has now been taken up by the 
more advanced of the childi'en of Brahma. In 1862^ while 
residing at Benares, the seat of Hindu learning and ortho- 
doxy, I was invited to attend the reading of a paper at a 
society got up by, and exclusively composed of, Hindus. 
This society could then show the names of sixty-four members 
on its list. I am personally acquainted with the President, 
Rajah Deo Narain Singh, who is a member of the Glovernor- 
Generaks Council j also with the Vice-President, Secretary, 
and some of the other members of the society, and believe 
them to be men of position and education. For at least two 
years previously, there had appeared strong indications of 
unrest in the minds of some of the better educated Hindus 
of the place, and the present subject of communication may 
be considered a very good sample of the result. Before this 
time, 1862, it is highly probable that had a man been found 
to write such a paper, an audience would have been wanting 
to hear it read. 

The author. Pundit Bapu Deva Sastri, a Maharatta, is Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Mathematics, and Sanscrit at the College 
of Benares. The object of the paper was to show the astro- 
nomical eri’ors in their ancient scriptures, the Sastras, com- 
paring Avhat is there written with the established facts of 
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•science, and calling especial attention to the precession of the 
equinoxes, not there taken into account ; and the results that 
ai-iso in the course of long periods hj the computation of time, 
ivhcn tliis movement of the heavens is not attended to ; and 
how the fasts and festivals have thus been made to fall at 
wrong seasons. 

His ideas, in common with the rest of the Hindus, as to the 
da}^ and night of the gods ; how certain prayers and oblations 
are only appropriate to certain times, and the inconvenience 
and loss to believers that will result through offering up these 
when, as he says, it cannot benefit them ; how he uses this 
avgunieiitinn ad hominemfov the purpose of making his hearers 
sympathise wdth him in his wish to set them right on these 
vital points ; and how he, as a worthy follower of Brahma, is 
most anxious to conciliate and please the gods, is well worthy 
of notice and comparison. 

Li cry movement that is before the age meets with an active 
opposition, and so have the opinions of this worthy Pundit 
aud his friends. ^ H the Anthropological Society has to con- 
tend against this vis inertia, conceive whaf an amount of vis 
vim. must have been exerted to set in motion such a ponderous 
mind as that of the Hindu, — a mind comparatively stationary 

for ages, and to, which has clung abundance of stao-nant 
vegetation, ° 

^ In Lurope, it has not only been sought to reconcile the text 
Oi Scripkiro with astronomy and geology, but to prove the 
truth of its inspiration on astronomical and geological grounds, 
dhe author of this paper, in like manner, often quotes the 
Sastras in his own vindication and support, and backing him- 
self up by one text, he hopes to show the error in another, 
without doing so great a violence to the feelings and preju- 
dices of those who are only beginning to feel the force of facts 
and mductive reasoning in antagonism to the authoritative 
scvlptum est.” Few of the Hindu world can be much 
further advanced than this (I wish it to be understood that I 
am alluding to the Hindu Proper, not to the Bengalee). 

He complains that the positions of the planets, as calculated 
by their own rules, are wrong. I have had sufficient testi- 
mony of the truth of this assertion. Aishwarj Singh, the 
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secretary of tlie society^ brought to me his own nativity for 
examination. I found the position of Mercury to be out 
about four degrees^ that of Yenus about two degrees^ and 
none of the places of the planets were exactly correct for the 
time given ; this is a matter of some imjiortance to men who 
place as imphcit confidence in the influence of the heavens, as 
many of us do now in the curative powers of mercury, strych- 
nine, or arsenic, and they adduce the same reason for their 
faith, — experience. 

The author states that asti'onomical errors will cause their 
rights and ceremonies to become confused. The gods of the 
Hindus appear, from what the Pundit tells us, to expect dif- 
ferent services during then; day, from those to be performed 
in their honour during the night time, — each of these periods 
is of six mouths duration. But these astronomical errors have 
caused the services to be sadly misplaced; this the Brah- 
minical sage looks upon as a serious matter. We ought to be 
able to sympathise with him. Conceive us to be placed in a 
similar dilemma; would not Easter ofienngs, tendered out of sea- 
son, be unsavory things ? Fancy that very ancient festival being 
thrown out of its proper season by an error of the astronomer 
Royal. It having been appropriated* both by the church and 
bj’- the holiday keepers, each would be interested in such a 
matter ; and so it is in India. The Doorga Poorja is not all 
prayer and fasting ; though the pious Hindu may keej) it in 
that way, the multitude have their melas, or fairs, as we used 
to have ours in the good old times. 

Now this paper, as a paper on astronomy, may not be very 
interesting to us as anthropologists ; but it shows us that the 
Hindus are diligently looking into what is written in their 
Sastras, and comparing that which is written with the facts 
now established by science.- A high-caste man, in a good 
position, dares publicly to say it is thus written ; but this is 
not true, and we must correct our old scriptures.'’^ An influ- 
ential audience is found to listen to him, and a society not un- 
worthy of our respect publishes his paper. These things are 
worthy of our notice. If we remain unacquainted with this - 

* The Druidical coreiiionicB of Easter — Eostcr ov Astarlc — date from before 
the year 1 a.d. 
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dawn of a new day in tlae easfc^ we shall not know that tlic 
Hindu race_, — a race in wliicli we^ as Englislimen^ especially 
take a great interest^ — is advancing ; at least, the first steps 
have been taken, in wliat you wdll no doubt agree with me in 
considering, the right direction. 

I have said already perhaps more than sufficient to bring 
this subject to jmur notice. I will now la^T- before you the 
paper itself, in the form of an authentic translation. The 
secretary, who is son to the Yice-President, and other mem- 
bers of the society, are fair English scholars ,* it was not, there- 
fore, necessary for an European to Anglicise the ideas when 
translating j this, I think, a matter of great importance, and 
adds much to the value of the paper in the form in which I 
present it to you. My own opinion is that the two races do not 
think in the same channel. If a thought could be conceived 
to have two ends by which it may be seized, the Hindu and 
European would almost invariably take hold of it by the oppo- 
site extremities. A¥e all know how different would be the trans- 
lation of the same work by men of opposite views on the 
sulijcct treated of; how much more, then, is this to be guarded 
ngiiinst when the translation has to be made by one who, 
perhaps, cannot think in the same train as the writer. -I say 
‘'‘'perhaps^'’; for the different psychological powers of the 
brains of different races or species, if you 'svill, is an open 
anthropological question, and the very question upon which I 
am now endeavouring to throw some additional light. 

The Sidereal and Tropioal Systems. A Lecture by Pandit 

Bapu Deva Sastri, 

Professor of Astronomy and Matliematics, Sanskrit College, Benares. De- 
livered before tbe Benares Debating Club, on tbe Evening of tbe 

14tli October, 1862. 

It is a great gratification, gentlemen, that you have ex- 
pressed to me your desire to hear something on the subject of 
Astronomy, especially on the sidereal and tropical systems; 
and according to your wishes I have prepared a lecture on the 
subject, which I have the honour to read before you to-day. 
In this lecture you will meet, in some places, with some re- 
ligious doctrines, for the mention of which I beg jt’Ou to 
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excuse me^ as I have brought them forward here to explain 
certain minute principles of the Hindu astronomy^ and all of 
them aim at the demonstration of the truth. 

It is well known that, of all the sciences extant in the 
world, this science is the most useful, the most astonishing, 
and the most excellent. 

It is written* that “ all other sciences are only for the amuse- 
ment of the mind, and no wonderful result is derived from 
them, but the science of medicine and the science of astro- 
nomy are such that they produce marvellous effects in their 
every step.^^ It is also said that even those who, having- 
abandoned the society of their family and of the world reside in 
the forest, have also need of the astronomer. Had there 
been no astronomer (in a country), hours, lunar days, the 
moon^s mansions, the sun^s northern and southern progresses, 
and the seasons would have been confused^^ (that is, nobody 
would have known them exactly and this would have caused a 
great embarrassment) . 

I say this also that, the size and dimensions of the earth, 
all countries and islands situated on its surface, and their rela- 
tive distances, are discovered only by the aid of this science. 
Merchants, for their traffic, visit countries and islands which 
are far distant from each other with the help of navigation 
which wholly depends upon this science, and thus people obtain 
such things and articles, produced in different parts of the 
globe, which are useful to them and conducive to their health 
and comfort. The merchants themselves are much profited ; 
different nations contract mutual friendship, and their know- 
ledge is thus increased by mutual aid. The savage inhabitants 
of distant islands have now learned how to read and write 
and this is oiving to the art of navigation. 

If a man be asked where he lives, to what direction the 
door of his house lies, and so on, and if he cannot answer 
these questions, how ignorant will he be considered, and to 
what ridicule will he be subject. Thus if a man, residing on the 
surface of the earth, does not know even how large the earth 

* The original paper containing the Sanskrit quotations used by the 
Pundit, has been deposited, by Major Owen, in the library of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London. 
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is, in wliat part of it lie liyes, wliat countries and kingdoms 
are in tke several directions around liim, and -vvlience the 
numberless stars v’-hicli shine at night time come, and where 
they go, he -will certainly be considered a very ignorant man. 
It is a great pitj'- that such men are common in our India ; 
they consider themselves very clever and learned, but they 
never leave their own home, and consequently know very little 
about their own country and those of other nations. Some 
people labour under this wrong notion, that Calcutta itself is the 
country of Englishmen. Every such man I consider to be 
like a tortoise in a well, who thinks the whole world is com- 
prised within his well. In our Sastras, also, such men are 
much censured, for example : — That foolish man who, like a 
tortoise in a well, confines himself always to his home, is de- 
spised by his -wife on account of his povert}’-, and always Ijdng 
down idly near her. He fears all men because he never 
courts men in authority. Then how is it possible that a man 
like him should know the wonders of this world and be 
happy 

Moreover, that foolish man who, leaving all other business 
lives always in his house to gaze at the face of his wife, be- 
comes poor and wretched. 

Therefore, man should know and see the different countries 
and kinu-doms situated on the surface of the earth, and thus 

O 

he will be happy and comfortable. As it is written : — Those 
men are fortunate who travel most zealously in distant coun- 
tries, observe their wonders, and return home with great 
wealth. The members of their families being very anxious to 
see them on account of their long separation, meet them with 
eagerness, and thus they become rich, and onjoy greater plea- 
sures than we can express.-’^ 

The English afford a good example of this, and all oiving 
to the science of astronomy. For, without a knowledge of 
this science, i. e., without knowing the positions of the earth, 
planets, and stars, and their exact motions, it is impossible to 
know about the different countries, kingdoms, and islands 
situated on the surface of tke earth. 

The sailors, who direct tkeir ships in the pathless ocean. 
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would not be able to find out the right way^ and arrive at their 
desired 23ortj without the help of this science. 

Therefore, no other science is so useful as the science of 
astronomy. 

It is a doubtless fact that this science has been in use in 
India since an early time j but as it depends only upon obser- 
vations, and no observation has been made here of late, almost 
all our astronomical works have become incorrect in many 
places ; i. e., the risings and settings of the planets, their con- 
junctions, and the echpses of the sun and moon, do not take 
place at an exact time, and this is a known fact. Now, I will 
give here, first, a few instances, to show how far the state- 
ments given in our old works differ from the facts which have 
now been well established by means of minute observations. 


Statements given in our old works. 

1. The Earth is fixed and the Sun 
and other planets move round it. 

2 . The diameter of the Earth is 
1,600 yojanas, or 14,545 miles. 

3. The diameter of the Moon is 
480 yojanas , or 4,360 miles. 

4. The sun’s diameter is 6,500 
yojanas, or 59,100 miles. 

5. The distance of the Moon from 
the Earth is 51,566 yojanas, or 468,780 
miles. 

6 . The distance of the Sun from 
the Earth is 689,377 yojanas, or 
6,267,064 miles. 

7. The dices of the minor planets. 
Mars, etc. : — 

Mars 4° 45' 

Mercury 6 15 

Jupiter 7 20 

Venus 9 0 

Saturn 5 20 

8 . Fixed stars are 60 times further 

than the Sun from the Earth, and 

they receive them light from the 

Sun. 


Facts newly Established. 

1. The Earth is a moveable body, 
it turns about its axis, and revolves 
round the sun. 

2 . The diameter of the Earth is 870 
yojanas, or 7,916 miles. 

3. The diameter of the Moon is 
238 yojanas, or 2,160 miles. 

4. The Sun’s diameter is 97,000 
yojanas, or 882,000 miles. 

5. The Moon’s distance from the 
Earth is 26,134 yojanas, or 237,580 
miles. 

6 . The Sun’s distance from the 
Earth is 10,442,154 yojanas, or 
95,000,000 miles nearly. 

7. The dices of the minor planets. 


Mars, etc. 

Mars 6''‘29 

Mercury 0-9 

Jupiter 30.74 

Venus 10.9 

Saturn 10.2 


8 . Fixed stars are at an immense 
distance from the Earth, but it is 
established that all of them are not 
at an equal distance fr’om it. ' They 
do not shine with the Sun’s light, but 
they shine of themselves. 
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D. Tlie motion of nil planets in 9. The motion of all planets in 
yojanos is equal, and they revolve in yojanas is not equal, and they do not 
circles. revolve in circles but in ellipses. 

10. The length of a sidereal year 10. The length of a sidereal year 

is I3G5 days G h. 12 m. 36'o6 s. is 3G5 days G h. 9 m. 9'6 s. 

11. The Moon’s sidereal i-evolntion 11. The Moon’s sidereal revolution 

is 27 daA’s 7 h. 43 m. 19’03 s. is 27 days 7 h. 43 m. 11*54 s. 

12. The Sun’s greatest declination 12. The Sun’s greatest declination 

is 24°, etc., etc. is 23° 27', etc., etc. 

Rirailarl}' there are many other statemente which differ from 
the facts which are now well established. But of the latter^ 
such as that the Earth moves, that all the fixed stars shine of 
themselves, and so on, which are really the facts, and conse- 
quently should be granted, are not of this nature that the 
denial of them would cause any gross error in the calculation. 
For this reason, our old astronomers said nothing about the 
eartlds motion. But I can prove this, that they conceived 
the idea of the earth-’s motion when they composed their 
works. But this is not so easy a subject that I can "explain it 
here. Our old astronomers said that the sun revolves round 
the earth only for this reason that it apiiears to do so, no pal- 
pable error occurs by this assumption, and the student feels 
no difficulty in knowing the doctrine of the sphere. There- 
fore, if such facts be not granted, no loss whatever is felt by 
the peojile. But there are certain things in this science, such 
as the greatest declination of the sun, his sidereal revolution, 
etc., which necessarily undergo a change in time, as it is 
written, also, in the Vasishtha-siddhanta, (The saint Vasish- 
THA says to the saint Mandavya) Oh J\Iandavya, thus have I 
declared to you briefly the science stated by Maya (a demon), 
and this will .slacken in the course of time, on account of the 
motions of the sun, moon, etc., i. e., it will undergo a certain 
change. Then such facts, and those which are erroneously 
stated at first, must be corrected ; and thus we ought to make 
our calculation in such a way that it will agree with the phe- 
nomena which occur in the heavens. It is said that — 

In any time, the lunar days, etc., ought to be calculated 
according to the data of any work which agree with the obser- 
vation made at that time. Accordingly Ganesa Daivajna, a 

P 
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gieat nsti oiiomerj La^nng' corrected tlie motions of tlie planets, 
wliicli he found wrong in the old ivorks, with the aid of obser- 
vations which he made ivith his available instruments, then 
stated them in his work called Geahalaghava, which almost 
all Hindu astronomers of the present day follow, and calculate 
the places of the jilanets according* to the data given in it. 
For this reason, those parts of our old works which have be- 
come wrong by the course of time, must be corrected, other- 
wise this science will be useless, and all the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Hindus will be confused. Now, if some persons 
ask on what g'round they should g'rant the veracity of the facts 
newly established, because only assertion is made here and no 
pi oof, and say that it must not be asserted without some 
strong’ jiroof that the statements in our old works are wrong*, 

and that those which are newly established are right, say 

lu reply to this that I can give proofs and demonstrations of 
the facts newly established, but I cannot give all of them here. 

I can say only this at present, that there is no doubt that the 
places of the planets, the time of their conjunctions, etc., 
calculated according to the data given in our old works, often 
fail, i. e., they do not take place exactly, and it follows from this 
that there is certainly some error in the data given in our ancient 
treatises. Now, if there be any doubt about the truth of the 
facts newly established, there is a book called the Nautical 
Almanac, which is printed every year, and in which declina- 
tions, the times of the affections of the jilanets, etc., are 
wiitten down for every day, and they are seen accordingly in 
the heavens. If anybody ivishes to convince himself of this, 
let him examine them, and thus know the truth of the facts 
newly established. 

Now, besides the errors above stated, there is another error 
in our works, which is as follows. 

The circle in heaven, called the ecliptic, is equally divided 
into twelve parts, which ai*e called Aries, Taurus, etc., re- 
spectively. But this division is twofold, one being as follows. 
Having* assumed any point of the ecliptic as a fixed origin, 
the circle is divided from that origin into 12 equal parts, 
which are termed fixed or stellar signs, and the times in which 
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tlie planets enter into them are called the stellar entrances. 
And the other division is that from one of the two points in 
which the equinoctial and the ecliptic cut each other, and 
from which the ecliptic lies north to the equinoctial, twelve 
equal parts of the ecliptic are supposed, which are moveable 
on account of the retrograde motion of that point (which 
is known by the term precession of the equinoxes). Hence 
these parts are called moveable or tropical signs, and the times 
in which the planets enter into them are. called the tropical 
entrances. 

How, the latter division, or the tropical system, is called 
the more important in our Sastras, and not the former, or 
the sidereal system, and it is right, also, as the following 
statement of Yasishtha (one of the great saints) shows : — 
That every time in which the Sun enters one of the moveable 
signs is his entrance, and his stellar entrance is useless. Some 
Pandits say that the stellar entrance gives virtue, but Yasish- 
tha says that this is not his opinion, because it is Hot accord- 
ing to the position of the eclijitic. 

The saint Pulastya writes : — The sun^s northern and 
souLhern progresses in the heaven are always according to the 
tropical system (and hence the tropical entrance is more im- 
portant and), the stellar entrance is of less importance. The 
ways to find them both are alike. The man who bathes, gives 
donations, prays, performs funeral rites, burns offerings, etc., 
m the sunfs tropical entrance, obtains such virtue as is never 
destroyed,-’^ 

It is written, also, in the Eomasa-siddhanta : — The length 
of day and night are not determined according to the suAs 
stellar entrances (but they are settled according to the sun^s 
ti epical entrances), and as all religious rites, offerings, etc., 
depend upon the lengths of day and night, the sun^s tropical 
entrance is virtue-giving’,^'^ 

It is stated in our Sastras, that "Hhe length of one year of men 
IS the length of the day and night of the gods, and the proof of 
this is given as follows : That the gods reside upon Mount Meru, 
situated at the north pole of the earth, which is exposed for 
six months to the sun, and turns aside from him for other six 

p 2 
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montLs. Hence tlie gods have their day of the length of six 
months^ and tlieir night of the same duration^ i. e., they have 
their day and night of the length of one year of men. Bnt 
this year is the tropical one and not the sidereal^ and hence 
the tropical system is more important. It is plain^ from the 
consideration of the verses of the Surya-siddhanta, from 45th 
verse of 12th Chapter_, that the year, the sun^s northern and 
sonthern progresses, and the seasons are tropical, and the 
reckoning of the signs from the vernal equinox is the more 
important. 

Now, as long as the sun lies to the north of the equinoctial, 
the north pole of the earth is exposed to him, and conse- 
quently the gods have their day at that time ; and as long as 
the sun is to the south of the equinoctial, the north pole of 
the earth is turned aside from him, and then the gods have 
their night. Though this is the case, still it is written in our 
Sanhita works, that the sun’s northern progress is the day of 
the gods, and his southern progress is their night. This is 
written with this view, because the religious rites of the day- 
time are said to be observed from midnig'ht to midday, and 
those of the night time, from midday to midnight ; and as 
the sun’s northern progress commences from midnight of the 
gods and ends at their noon, that time, i. e., the sun’s 
northern progress is therefore given as their day ; and as the 
sun’s southern progress begins from their noon and terminates 
at their midnight, that time, i. e., the sun’s sonthern progress, 
is said to be their night, for the performance of the religious 
rites at their proper time. For this reason, aU the holy rites 
are said to observed in the sun’s northern progress, and 
others in the sun’s southern progress. But as the sun’s 
northern and southern iDrogresses, which are the gods’ day 
and night respectively, according to the opinion of the authors 
of the Sanhita works, are according to the tropical system, 
hence the tropical system is an important one. 

Thus the tropical system is called the important system in 
our Sastbas, on account of the above-stated and several other 
reasons ; yet the sidereal system is in use now-a-days, and the 
reason of this is as follows. Formerly, when the first point 
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of the stellar Aries and the vernal equinox were coinciding' with 
each other^ both systems were the same. ' But after that time, 
no attention was paid to the notion of the equinoxes, and there- 
fore the unimportant sidereal system continued. Now, it is to 
v he observed here that, even admitting the unimportant sidereal 
system, the first point of Aries, or the origin of the fixed 
sig'us, cannot be determined, which is shown as follows : 

It is stated in the Sueya-siddhanta, and other works, that 
the sun requires 365d. 6h. 12m. 36-56s. to complete his side- 
ical 1 evolution. But this jioriod is nearly 3 minutes more 
than the exact period ; and it is plain from this that when the 
sun s sidereal revolution, as stated in our old works, is not 
correct, his place, determined through these data, will not be 
correct, and consequently the origin of the ecliptic cannot be 
determined through these. This is the case with the places 
of all other planets ; and for this reason, not one of them is 
fit for the determination of the origin. 

In the same manner, the origan cannot be determined 
through the longitudes of the principal stars of the asterisms. 
Because the longitudes and latitudes of the principal stars, 
stated in oui works, differ from those which are now deter- 
mined through the best observations. For example, the prin- 
cipal star Arietis) of the aswini, the first asterism, is about 
2° forward from the place stated in our works ; that {a Muscm) 
of the BHAEANi, the second asterism, is 2j° forward j that 
(a Orionis, or the aedea, the sixth asterism, is about 3° for- 
ward ; that (a Virginis Spica) of the Chitea, the fourteenth 
asterism, is 3° forward ; that (t Librae) of the Visaeha, the 
1 6th astensm, is 2|° backward, and so on. In like manner 
there is much difference in the latitudes also. Hence, the 
origin of the ecliptic cannot be determined through the longi- 
tudes of the princqeal stars stated in our works. Thus, the 
origin of the ecliptic, from which the places of all planets are 

reckoned, can by no means be fixed, and this is a great mis- 
take in our works. 

Theiefore, I say that as the stellar entrances of the sun 
cannot be known (without determining the origin of the 
ecliptic), the sidereal signs are not according to the position of 
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tlie ecliptic ; they do not at all depend upon any of the principles 
of the doctrine of the sphere, the year, the sun^s northern and 
southern progresses, seasons, lunar months, and day and night, 
whether ours or the gods’ are not according to the sidereal 
system, but to the tropical ; and hence the sidereal system is 
called less important in our Sasteas ; the religious ceremonies 
or rites, therefore, are not performed, now-a-days, at the 
proper times, and this is a great fault. 

Therefore, as the sun’s entrances can be determined exactly 
according to the tropical system, which is reasonable, and au- 
thorised also by our Sasteas, the astronomical calculation 
ought to be made according to this system. 

Thus, as the tropical entrances are reasonable, and called 
the more important, the lunar months, chaitea vaisakha, etc., 
which come according to the sun’s entrances into the signs 
Aries, Taui’us, etc., ought to be taken according to the sun’s 
tropical eiitrances, i. e., the lunar month in which the sun 
enters into the first tropical sign is chaitea, that in which the 
sun enters into the second tropical sign is vaisakha, and so on. 
This reckoning of the lunar months is right, because it is 
stated in our sasteas that the month chaitea is in the spring, 
which always commences at the time when the sun enters into 
the first tropical sign. Therefore, that lunar month ought 
to be taken as chaitea, in which the sun enters into the 
first tropical sign. In like manner, all other seasons be- 
come according to the trojiical system, and hence the other 
lunar months Vaisakha, etc., ought to be taken according to 
this system. But if the lunar months he not taken according 
to the s^^stem, the spring will take place in the months Magha, 
Pausha, etc., on account of the jmecession of the equinoxes, 
and thus there will be great disorder. Now, if anybody says 
that the vernal equinox recedes only 27° and then returns, e., 
it lib rates, as is stated in .the Sueya-siddhanta, and other 
v^orks, and thus the spring Avill never take place in the months 
Magha, Pausha, etc. I say this to him that it cannot be so, 
because Munjala, and other astronomers, have stated in their 
Avorks that the vernal equinox completes its whole revolution, 
and does not librate ; and this only is reasonable, and not the 
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statciiiGiifc tliat it libratcs. Tlieroforo^ tlic spriug' will iieccs- 
.sarily take place in the above said montlis by admitting the 
sidereal system. Then, without knowing the principles of the 
science of astronomy, people will say that the horrible iron 
ago has arrived ; signs of one time are seen in another time. 
For this reason, I say that all we Hindus ought to try to cor- 
rect our old works on astronomy. If aii}’' obstinate man sa3's 
that although the opinion of Munjala is reasonable, still he 
will not admit it, because Munjala was not a saint ; to this I 
say, that he is quite wrong*, because the great saint Vasisutita 
says in the Yogavasishtha, 2nd verse, 18th section of the 
Chapter called MuMUicsnu-PRAEA.EANA : — 

^‘’Ihat science, which is reasonable, ought to be accejitcd, 
although it be the production of a man, and not the unreason- 
able, though it be composed by a saint; and thus it is proper 
to have recourse always to the right path.^^ Again, he says in 
the 3rd verse : — 

liie V ell-founded statement ought to be adopted, thoug’h it 
be give]] by a boy ; and that which is not so, wc should abandon, 
CO]] sidering it like a straw, though it lie uttered by the o-od 
YL'An:.iA.^^ 

If the ob.soinate man still say, that whatever mistake there 
may be in the old astronomical works, he will not grant it, he 
will accept what his forefathers used io accept, and that he 
cares very little about reasonable and imreasouable doctrines. 
In reply to this I write what Vasishtha says in the Ith verse 
of the same section : — 

That bigoted man is intolerable who drinks the water of a 
weU because it belonged to his father, leaving* the pure water 
of the Granges flowing in the front.-’-’ 

Therefore, I beg, gentlemen, that those errors which can be 
well established by the authority of our Sasteas, and several 
other reasons, may be corrected. 

Thus, I have expressed before you my inward feelings, and 
if there be any harshness of speech in expressing them, I pray 
you to pardon my unintentional ofience. 
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otice of the Brocks and the so-called Piets’ Houses of 
Orkney. By Gtborge Petrie, Kirkwall, Local Secretary 
of tke Anthropological Society of London, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiqnaries, Copenhag’en, 
etc., etc. 

The Orkneys are rich in Archseological remains. Traces of 
the early inhabitants are found in every island, and most in- 
teresting’ relics are continually turning up. 

Besides the ordinary barrows, or grave-mounds, there are 
very many tumuli which, on examination, are found to be 
ancient structures more or less in ruins. These and the bar- 
rows are, however, so very much alike in external apjiearance, 
that an unpractised eye cannot distinguish the one from the 
other. It is only when the tumulus has been dug into that 
its true character is discovered. But even then there is very 
often the greatest difficulty in ascertaining the class to which 
the building belongs, when the description of the discovery is 
communicated by a person who does not know, or who forgets 
that the name Piet’s house is applied indiscriminately, in the 
northern counties of Scotland, to every sort of ancient struc- 
ture. To prevent such confusion, the appellation ‘‘‘■PiePs 
house”, is restricted, in the following notice, to a peculiar 
class of buildings very common in Orkney, and of which one, 
opened by me in 1849, near Kirkwall, and to be afterwards 
noticed, may be taken as the type. 

The tumuli in Orkney contain several varieties of buildings. 
The most remarkable of these, for size at least, are — 

The Brochs.— The Burgs” or ^^Brochs” are circular 
towers, generally varying from fifty to seventy feet diameter, 
from outside to outside of wall of tower. None of the ruins 
of those in Orkney, that have yet been examined, exceeds six- 
teen or seventeen feet in height. The circular wall is from twelve 
to fifteen feet thick, and is generally a solid mass of masonry 
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to the height of twelve feet^ or thereby^ where it is found to 
form two concentric walls^ with a gallery or passage between 
them. I have observed this construction in several brochs^ 
and I have found also that it exactly corresponds with some of 
the Shetland brochs, which are less ruinous than those in 
Orkney. In fact, while the hroch of Mousa, in Shetland, is 
nearly perfect, and others in Shetland show a large portion of 
the original structure, it is only the loiuer storey of the Orhiey 
hrochs which remcdn, as will be seen by comparing the plans, 
etc., of the Burray and Mousa brochs on the diagram No. 1. 
There are, in the Orkney brochs, generally a few chambers or 
cells in the thickness of the wall, and also a staircase leading 
upwards, apparently to the gallery, which, as already stated, 
commenced at a height of about twelve feet above the level of 
the floor of the enclosed area, or interior. But the upper 
portion of the building has, in every case in the Orkney brochs, 
been thrown down. The debris, however, within and around 
the towers, leaves no doubt that they were as high, and pro- 
bably some of them higher, than Mousa, which is upwards of 
foj’ty feet in height. 

A very good specimen of the Orkney class of broch was 
opened in the Island of Burray, some years ago, by James 
Farrer, Esq., late M.P. for South Durham, and plans and 
measurements were carefully made by me at the time (see dia- 
gram No. 1). The tumulus was of great extent, upwards of 
twenty feet high, and stood near the seashore. It j^resented 
the appearance of a grass-covered mound, surrounded by a 
large embankment, of a sort of horseshoe figure, the heels or 
ends facing the beach. A portion of the wall (a), being very 
ruinous, was removed, and the interior (b) of the tower cleared 
of the stones and rubbish with which it was filled to the top. 
The chambers c, D, B, b, and g, were successively discovered. 
The roof of the chamber, b, was wanting, and the chamber c 
was partially destroyed when the wall at a fell. The well (?) 
(h) was discovered by the accidental displacement of a stone 
at I. One of the stones of a quern^b or handmill, lay near 
the bottom of the well, to which rude steps led down ; but 
there was no water in the well. It is about ten feet deep, 
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measuring from tlie liigliest point of tlie interior of tlie roof. 
A subterranean passage leads from tbe weir-’ in tbe direction 
of tlie doorway of tbe tower, and probably bad its moutb, or 
entrance, witbin tbe doorway, but tbe passage bas not yet 
been traced out. I may bere observe, that although there can 
be little doubt that what bas been called a ‘■‘‘welFb is really so 
in some of tbe brocbs ; yet, in tbe case of others, it can hardly 
be called a well, but seems to have been a mere bole made under 
tbe floor, probably for concealment of objects of interest or 
value. 

Tbe doorway, or entrance passage, which is tbe only ex- 
ternal aperture in tbe tower, is fifteen feet long, about four 
feet wide, and six feet high. It is naiTOwed by two stones 
set on end as jambs, one on each side, and projecting slightly 
edgeways into tbe passage, about four feet and a half from its 
inner extremity. A little behind these jambs, on their inner 
side, there is a bole in tbe wall, apparently to receive a strong 
bar; and above is seen an opening between tbe lintels, or 
covering stones of tbe passage, through which a movable door 
of wood' or stone might have been let down from tbe recess 
above (see i, section 1 and 3,) behind tbe jambs, and secured 
by tbe bar. This door seems to have been further guarded 
from tbe chambers C and d, both of which have their entrances 
only three feet high, opening into tbe main entrance, or door- 
way of tbe toiver, a couple of feet, or thereby, outside of tbe 
jambs. A n intruder could have been eSectively annoyed or 
slain from these chambers, whose occupants would remain in- 
visible, while they could easily see what was going on in the 
passage. 

The tower seems to have been in use for a long period ; for 
the large, hard old red sandstone"^ lintel over the entrance 
of the chamber e, had been worn away so much on its lower 
side, that it had broken across, and a stone had then been 
placed as a prop under the broken part, where it still remains. 
The embankment, also, evidently formed no part of the ori- 
ginal design ; for as will be seen on the ground plan, it runs 
across and close to the doorway, almost shutting it up. It 
appears to have been raised to defend the occupants of the 
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tower from attacks ou tlie land side^ wkile tke side fronting 
tlie sea was left unjDrotected. It was^ therefore, probably 
made by some marauders who had landed on the island, and 
forcibly obtained possession of the tower ; or finding it rninons 
and unoccupied had seized it, and 'surrounded it with the 
rampart to defend themselves from the inhabitants of the 
island. Be that as it may, there are abundant evidences in 
many of the Orkney brochs, as well as in those of Shetland, that 
they were used by many successive occupants, who from time 
to time erected walls across the interior, diminished the size 
of the enclosed area, and otherwise altered the internal 
arrangements of the building, besides adding various external 
defences. It is also worthy of notice, that the entrance or 
dooiway, as originally constructed, does not seem to have 
been specially adapted for defence. In almost every case of 
the kind which has come under my observation, most of the 
defences do not appear to belong to the original structure, 
but are later additions. A square, marked oflP by stones set 
on edge in the centre of the broch, indicates the hearth, and 
the space is filled with ashes, mixed with fragments of bones. 
A small quantity of charred barley was found, lying on a mass 
of clay, on the floor of the broch of Burray. 

During the process of clearing out the interior of the broch, 
the following were the principal articles discovered, viz., 
several stone vessels of various .sizes ; a stone lamp ; a broken 
circular disc of micaceous schist ; a miniature quern ; circular 
perforated stones and bones ; a bone scoop ; a drinking cup, 
formed of a vertebra of a whale ; five bone combs ; two bone 
pins, one an inch and a half, the other three inches and a half 
long ; several pointed bones, with and without heads ; a frag- 
ment of fine earthenware, supposed to be Samian ; a portion 
of a bone arrowhead ; a bronze pin, an iron knife, and a chisel- 
looking implement. The iron relics may be of a comparatively 
modern date, and have accidentally been dropped among the 
ruins. There is nothing, however, in- the facts or circum- 
stances which have been stated to warrant the adoption of any 
definite opinion as to the probable age of the brochs of 
Burray; and were it not that another of those interesting 
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buildiBg’S was discovered in peculiar circumstances; wliicli in- 
dicate a considerable antiquity; tbey miglit liave been set 
down as mucb more modern tlian tbey really are. Tbe brock 
alluded to is tbat of Okstro, in tbe parish of Birsay. Some 
years agO; tbe intelbgent tenant of tbe farm on wbicb it was 
found was in tbe act of removing a vast beap of stones from an 
elevated piece of ground in one of bis fieldS; and while doing 
SO; a number of flat stones were discovered. These; on being- 
raised; proved to be tbe covering stones of cistS; about two 
feet and a half long; formed of undressed flagstones; each 
contained a small quantity of fragments of burnt boneS; and 
sometimes ashes. There was a great number of these cistS; 
and in one of them I found a small bronze finger ring. Other 
bronze relics were subsequently picked up. On removing tbe 
cists and earth beneath them; tbe ruins of a large brocb were 
discovered. It was of tbe unusual diameter of seventy feet. 
A great number of stone and bone implements have since 
been taken out of tbe ruins. 

Here; tbeU; we have a brocb originally; no doubt; forty or 
fifty feet high; not only in ruinS; but tbe whole removed; ex- 
cept about six or seven feet height of wall; and earth accumu- 
lated above tbe ruins to a sufficient depth to permit tbe 
deposit therein of stone cists belonging to tbe bronze age. 
This clearly proves tbat Okstro Brocld^ is very considerably 
older than tbe cists wbicb were found above its remains. Tbe 
antiquity of tbe Orkney brocbs is therefore indisputable ; but 
bow far back tbat antiquity may extend; has yet to be 
discovered. 

Both silver and gold ti-inkets have been found in a brocb in 
Orkney; but judging from tbe circumstances in wbicb tbey 
were discovei-ed; tbey bad most probably been deposited there 
for concealment at a comparatively recent date. 

There are; at least; tbe ruins of forty brocbs in Orkney; and 
doubtless there are many more. Tbe greater number are still 
unexplored. There are also many in Shetland. Tbey gene- 
rally stand in commanding positions ; such as near tbe sea- 
shore; tbe margin of a lake; or on a hillside slope'. In this 
Inspect tbey resemble tbe so-called Picts^ bouseS; about to be 
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described. They are also so situated that a signal could have 
passed along several of them almost instantaneously, thus 
proving that their original occupants acted in concert, and 
probably signalled to each other on the approach of danger. 

The brochs are also found in several of the other northern 
counties of Scotland. It would be interesting to ascertain 
their geographical distribution, as much light might thereby 
be thrown not only on the brochs, but also on the early history 
of the north of Scotland. This will, however, be difficult to 
accomplish until more care be taken in giving descriptions of 
these ancient structures. Thus, for example, the brochs and 
the Picts^ houses, or conical buildings, are often confounded 
together, the two being held to be identical ; that, however, 
is a mistake, for they are very different in t3"pe. The hrocli 
was a circular tower, fifty or sixty feet in diameter, rising to 
the height of forty or fifty feet, and open at top ; whereas the 
so-called Fiefs house closely resembled a bowl-shaped barrow, 
and was onlv ten or fifteen feet in height. 

The building at Kettleburn in Caithness, explored by the 
Jiite j\Ir. Pthind of Wick, was very delapidated, and the walls 
wore incomplete. The interior appeared from the description 
given to ha,ve been converted into a number of chambers, by 
the erection of walls in various directions, across the area en- 
closed b}^ the circular wall of the broch or round tower, which 
formed the original building. This gave to the ruins (to one 
who was not familiar with the structure of the brochs) the ap- 
pearance of a so-called PiePs house. One at least of the 
brochs opened in Orkney, and of which I made plans, now 
before me, closely resembles the Kettleburn building in its in- 
ternal arrangements, and yet that it was a broch was beyond 
all dispute. But the enclosed area had been subdivided by 
additional walls of a later date into numerous chambers, which 
gave it a singular resemblance to the building at Kettleburn. 

The class of buildings to which I have for many years re- 
stricted the appellation of Fiefs house have been very different 
from the brochs both in external appearance and general 
structure and arrangements. 

Pict’s houses. — The Fiefs house is generally of a conical 
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form^ and externally closely resembles a large bowl-sliaped 
barrow (see ground plan and sections^ diagram No. II). It 
consists of a solid mass of masonry_, covered witb a layer of 
tarf^ a foot or more in thickness^ and bas a central chamber 
surrounded by several smaller cells. The entrance to the cen- 
tral chamber from the outside,, is by a long,, low narrow pas- 
sage ; while the cells are connected with the chamber by short 
passages of similar dimensions to the long one. The walls of 
the chambers and cells converge towards the top^ where they 
approach so closely,, that the aperture can be spanned by a 
stone a couple of feet in length. 

While implements and utensils in great variety are invariably 
found in the brochs, I do not know of any case in which a single 
implement or utensil was discovered in a “ Pict^s house.-’^ The 
central chamber of the building on Wideford Hill (of which a plan 
is given) was nearly filled with stones and earthy plentifully in- 
termingled with bones of the horsCj the JBos longifrons, swine, 
and sheep. The bones of the larger animals were next the 
floor of the chamber, those of the bos longifrons, including 
those of the head, were found in the entrances to the cell b. No 
human bones were found. A human skeleton, and several 
detached human bones, as well as bones of animals and birds, 
are stated by Dr. Barry, in his History of Orhiey, to have been 
found in a large PicPs house at Quanterness which still exists, 
but the entrance is choked with rubbish. It has been con- 
jectured that the skeleton had been placed in the central 
chamber long after the building had been abandoned as a resi- 
dence, which, it is taken for granted to have been. But there 
is no evidence of this, and the facts about to be stated rather 
go to prove that the Fiefs houses tvere tombs, or chambered 
caiims or barrows. 

The stones and earth in the chamber of the building on Wide- 
ford Hill, appeared to have been placed there before the build- 
ing was completed or roofed in. I also observed that the 
smaller cells of the large Picks house on the holm of Papa 
Westray, opened by Capt. Thomas, R.N., were filled with 
stones and rubbish mixed with bones, and as the rubbish 
reached above the level of the entrances, as I ascertained by 
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pushing in iny arm^ it can only be supposed that when the cell 
was nearly finished^ the stones, bones, etc., were then depo- 
sited in it, and the roofing afterwards completed. This over- 
turns the opinion that those buildings were habitations for the 
living, and appears rather to indicate that they were tombs 
for the dead. In further sujDport of this idea I may mention 
that a party of the labourers who were emplo^^^ed by Mr. 
Farrer in 1861 , to open the Maes-how tumulus, w'ere told off to 
explore a smaller mound, on the margin of a very large 
quaiay, from which it is conjectured that some of the stones 
forming the circle of standing stones of Stenness were taken. 
The mound was found to be a chambered barrow exactly re- 
sembling in construction the ordinary PicFs house, with the 
exception that, instead of the chambers having converging 
walls formed by the overlapping of the successive courses of 
stones, they were formed by large flagstones set on edge. 
Tlie rest of the building was of solid masoniy, and was sur- 
rounded also by a low facing or wall, exactly as ip the case of 
the Piets’ houses. There was also a low narrow passage lead- 
iiig from the central compartment to the outside of the struc- 
i/Ui’c, but so small that no human being* could have even 
crawled through it. In the central cell lay a rudely-formed 
Inncc or spear-head of flint, having on each side fragments of 
coarse pottery, apparently remains of small rudely ornamented 
cn]3s : and portions of skulls and other bones of human skeletons 
were found in the surrounding cells. The pieces of skulls 
wei’c very thick and massive, but extremely friable and de- 
cayed. Some years ago I found a barrow near Kirkwall with 
a similar internal arrangement. There was also a very small 
passage, or rather drain, about four inches square, leading 
fiom the central cist or cell to the outside of the barrow, and 
filled with gravel ; in fact, these passages seem to have been in- 
tended for draining off the water which might get by chance into 
the interior. All this points to a sepulchral character for the 
so-called Piets’ houses. And in still farther corroboration of 
this, it may be mentioned, that when the now celebrated 
tumulus of Maes-how was opened, we found that the floor of 
the passage from the central chamber to the outside was covered 
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with, a layer of stoneSj sirailar to those nsed now for drains^ to 
a depth of eighteen inches. That they formed part of the 
original design of the structure I have httle doubt ; that they 
still remained undisturbed while the rest of the building had 
been ransacked_, is easily explained. The building had been 
broken into from the top or roof^ and as it was only in the cham- 
berSj and especially in the central chamber, that treasure would 
be looked for, the stones in the passage (which could easily be 
seen was-hlso floored with pavement) were left in their original 
position. A few fragments of human bones were found in the 
debris, but their scarcity is easily accounted for. 

There was clearly a link of connection between the barrows I 
have referred to, as having passages or drains leading to the ex- 
terior, and the so-called Piets’ houses, and the large chambered 
building of “ Maes-how,” of which a ground plan and vertical 
sections are given in diagram iii. It has been objected, that 
if the Piets’ houses” and “Maes-how” were sepulchral, human 
remains would have been found in them. The answer is briefly 
this; that the larger tumuh readily attracted attention, and 
were at once pounced upon and robbed of their contents, and 
the bones no doubt scattered about, while the smaller barrows 
escaped notice, and were left unmolested. The objection is 
therefore of little weight, and, at aU events, is not sufficient to 
overturn the apparently well-founded opinion, that the so-called 
Piets’ houses of Orkney were simply chambered barrows or 
tombs, and that Maes-how” belongs to the same class, but 
as the grave of a great chief or warrior was more carefully 
and elaborately constructed. The absence of implements of 
any kind is a much stronger objection to the opinion that the 
Piets’ houses were habitatious, as implements and utensils are 
invariably found in the brochs and subterranean buildings, and 
had the Piets’ houses been of the same character we would 
expect to And similar relics in them. Further researches, ^ will, 
it is hoped, remove all doubt on the subject. If one of the 
most entire of the Piets’ houses were selected and thorouglily 
cleared out and explored, and its external structure carefully 
examined, a clue might be obtained to their history, but they 
are rapidly disappearing, being swept away to make room for 
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•‘i .'ricultural inipravements, and in a sbori} time scarcely a 
' *s;ign of these intereBiing remains of the early inhabitantB of 
( ’I'kiipy \rill ho left. 

Tlicrc are many other facts connected \nth the hrodis and 
i’icts’ houses Trhich might be stated did space permit; but as 
'his notice has been extended to undue limits, I am now 
.nerdy to refer to the discoveiy of various characters cut on 
‘he walls of a Fict’s house on the holm of Papa Westray,.and 
:diown at K^o. % diagram i. Concentric circleB were also ’found 
on a stone in a chambered borrow opened near Kirkwall some 
years ago ; and on a stone found in the wall of a broch in the 
parish of Firth. Another of the figures was cut on a stone 
fonnd at the same broch, and also on a stone in a barrow con- 
taining cists with burnt bones in the parish of Deemess. All 
these I examined myself, and the finding of such characters in 
the brochs, Picts^ houses, and barrows, appears to show a con- 
nection between the three, and suggests the idea that they 
are the remains of one and the same people, 
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XVI. — Report on the Ancient Remains of Oaitliness, and Results 
of Explorations, conducted, for the Anthropological Society 
of London, hy Mess^'s. Joseph Anderson and' Robert Lines 
Shearer, in 1865. By Joseph AndersoN;, Local Secretary 
of tlie Antliropological Society of London. 

The readiest classification of tlie ancient structures of Oaitli- 
ness is tliat in use among tlie countiy people, ivlio, both, in 
Graelic and Bnglisli, have divided them into two groups, wHcb 
they distinguisb as tlie “ and tbe green cairns”. .Tl;e 

“grey cairns” are, externally, simple mounds or heaps of 
gathered stones, grey with age, and a scanty covering of 
lichen. The “ green cairns,” on the other hand, present ex- 
ternally all the characteristics of a simple tumulus of earth, 
though frequently at some point or other their internal struc- 
ture of stones crops out through the turf. Structurally, how- 
ever, when the interior is laid open, there is no general resem- 
blance of plan between the two classes ; and the veiy marked 
difference in character, both of the structure and contents of 
the “ grey” and green cairns”, bears out the classification 
as being in the general a good one. 

The grey cairns are, for the most part, conspicuous objects 
in the surrounding landscapes. They are often perobed on 
the tops of the highest hills, sometimes located in the midst 
of a vast moorland waste. The green cairns, on the other 
hand, are most frequently found along the seashore, by the 
banks of rivers, or around the margins of the lochs. -Very 
often their sites point out the most fertile soil, and the most 
favourable location in the district round. And this harmo- 
nises well with the popular belief expressed in the special 
designation of the green cairns as Picts^ Houses”, and the 
grey ones as " Picts^ Cairns”, — a designation which again, in 
the general, marks out pretty correctly, the special purposes 
of the two classes of structures. For it holds good, that 
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while the green cairns^ or Picts^ houses (popularly so called), 
have been invariably used as habitations,— though sometimes 
also found to have been made places of sepulture,— the grey, 
or Picts^ cairns, have invariabty been used as places of sepul- 
, ture ; and if ever the}'- were used as habitations at all, they 
present no such abundant and unequivocal evidences of occu- 
pation by the living as the green cairns do. 

PICT’s house AT KETTLEBURN, AND ITS CONTENTS. 

Although a very large number of Piets’ houses have been 
demolished in the course of modern agricultural improvements, 
only one or two have been at all investigated in Caithness. 
The* only one systematically explored during* its removal was 
that of Kettleburn, near Wick, described by the late Mr. A. 
H. Rhind (1853). Mr. Rhind appeared to have been most 
anxious to make out the structural plan of the building, but 
could not determine whether it had been a borg or a simple 
beehive-house. One of its chambers contained a well, with a 
good stair leading* down to it. Althoug*h the superposed 
structure has long been removed, and its site ploughed over, 
this ancient well still supplies the cqttagers who live close by, 
in dwellings constructed from the material quarried out of the 
original building. Underneath, it had a drain to dry the 
foundation ; and Mr. J ohn Cleghorn, who Avatched the excava- 
tions with attention, states, that the construction of the conduit 
showed a better appreciation of the suitability of the con- 
structive means at their disposal to the end in view, on the 
part of these ancient drain makers, than is common at the 
present day. The farmer who makes stone drains now-a-days, 
shapes the conduit like an inverted V ; but the builders of 
this ancient dwelling made theirs like a V with the small end 
downwards, and had thus a drain that would never silt up. 

The floors and passages were covered with ashes and refuse 
of food, and a considerable shell-heap was accumulated about 
Ahe building. The shell-heap contained numerous fragments 
of pottery, and broken and splintered bones of the Bos longi- 
frons, the horse, deer, sheep, goat, swine, dog, seal, whale, and 
some small fishes, like the haddock or young cod. Mr. Rhind 
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liad the bones determined by Professor Qnekett ; and among' 
those found in the refuse-lieap were portions of two or three 
human skeletons, that of a child being represented by a 
broken fragment of a jaw. I have sent, along with, the other 
remains forwarded to the society from Caithness, a collection 
of bones from this refuse heap, made by Mr. C. W. Peach, in 
1 854. 

The principal manufactured objects obtained by Mr. Rhind, 
from Kettleburn, are figured, from his drawings, in the Dia- 
gram No. I, herewith forwarded. The pair of bronze tweezers 
and the comb are delineated of the natural size, and also 
enlarged to show the pattern of the ornamentation. The idea 
of the artist, who fabricated the comb from a shank bone, -was 
evidently to make a rude imitation of the human kand with 
its fingers outspread. The objects represented in Diagram 
No. 11 were collected (also from Kettleburn), by Mr. C. W. 
Peach in 1854, and have not previously been figured or de- 
scribed. There is among them a stone vessel similar to a 
qtoaich ; a comb, which has its handle shaped in imitation of 
a fish-tail ; a worked piece of deer-horn, which may have been 
a weapon-point ; an oblong shore-pebble, wasted at the ends 
by use as a pestle ; and two rough unpolished stones, worked 
at one side to a point, bearing some resemblance to unfinished 
celts. 

pict’s house at bowermadden. 

Mr. George D unnet, farmer. Hall of Bowermadden, in the 
parish of Bower, during the past season, trenched over the 
site of what had evidently been a large borg, or Piet's house, 
immediately in front of his residence. It was, when he began 
to it, an irregularly oval mound, rising some eight or ten feet 
above the surface of the field. It had been used as a quarry 
to provide stones for neighbouring buildings, long ago. Mr. 
Dunnet could trace the foundations of the circular wall, but 
beyond that no part of the structure could be made out. As 
at Kettleburn, however, there was a well in the centre, with 
twelve or fourteen steps leading down to it. The well was 
full of soft black mud or ashes, but was covered up without 
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being examined particularly. As usual^ also^ there was a 
considerable .sbell-midden, of the common shore-shells_, plen- 
tifully intermixed with splintered bones. No collection of 
these was made. The nearest seashore is about four miles 
distant. 

Mr. D unnet preserved a number of interesting relics which 
were turned up during the trenching, and these he has 
generously presented to the Anthropological Society. They 
consist of a bronze pin, about three inches long, with an open 
circular head, having an ornamental portion on the upper part 
of the circle ; a large bead of black glass (?) , with its sides 
compressed, into a triangular form, and coated with a white 
enamel, curiously ornamented with a series of spiral lines, 
which pass from one compartment of the surface to another; 
a comb of bone, with an open semicircular handle ; two stone 
spindle-whorls, rubbed smooth, one of which has a false boring- 
in the middle ; an oval vessel hollowed out of red sandstone, 
the hollow measuring about four inches by three, and three 
inches deep, the sides being about an inch and a half thick, 
and bearing marks of blackening by fire externally ; a rudely 
cubical block of green stone (?), with a shallow circular cup 
hollowed out on its upper face ; two circular stone balls, about 
three inches in diameter ; and a large disc of red sandstone, 
about seven inches in diameter and two inches thick, with a 
hole of about an inch and a half through the centre. This 
hole, and the interior of the oval stone goblet, appear evidently 
to have been made by the picking^^ of some sharp-pointed 
instrument. The horns of the deer, of which some specimens 
have also been preserved, have been sawn across with a very 
blunt saw, the action of which has polished the upper part of 
the cuts. Several large vessels, hollowed out of red sandstone, 
were also found, two of which are still used as troughs in the 
farmyard. One is described as having been hollowed out of. a 
very large block, having a cavity of about two and a half feet 
long, and about fifteen inches wide at the one end, which 
was rounded, the other end tapering to a point. d)Jiis vessel 
was unfortunately destroyed. A number of querns and quern- 
stones were also found. 
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pict’s house at old STIRKOKB. 

At Old StirkokOj about three miles and a half inland from 
Wickj a borgj or Pict’s bouse, bas been partially quarried out 
for drains by Mr. Jobn Sutherland, farmer there. Mr. Suther- 
land has kindly given every facility for its examination as his 
excavations have proceeded, and has carefully preserved the 
bones and other relics, of which a collection has been sent to 
the Society. Externally, before it was touched, this boi’g was 
a grass-covered mound, exactly similar to the Harbour Mound 
at Keiss, described by Mr. Laing. It measured 120 paces 
in circumference at the base, and fift}^ over the top, the form 
being that of a truncated cone. The flattened top of the 
mound was about forty feet in diameter, and its elevation 
above the level of the adjoining field about twelve feet, some 
portions of its surface being higher. The structural plan of 
the building cannot be made out, partly from the ruinous con- 
dition of the structure itself, and partly from the way in which 
it is being excavated. It seems, however, to have had a large 
circular central space, and round this traces of a double con- 
centric wall are visible, the space between being filled up by a 
chaotic mass of stones and rubbish. The internal walls pre- 
sent an appearance as if, throughout the whole extent yet laid 
bare, they had been acted on by a strong fire. Mr. Sutherland 
states, that he found a square drain under the foundation, but 
the centre being not yet cleared out, the existence of a well 
has not been ascertained. 

At the north-east side of the mound, from Avhich the exca- 
vations commenced, a pretty extensive midden was found, 
consisting principally of ashes apparently of turf or peat, Avith 
wood charcoal, shells', bones, and pottery. Among the bones 
found here Avere the pieces of a skull, forAvarded along Avith 
the other remains. These, with the curiously-holloAved block 
of sandstone, were found by Mr. Peach. The shells of this 
refuse-heap were chiefly the limpet and pernAunkle, the Troclms, 
ruo'^juradapillus, Bticcimim uoidatum, hoAvever, being also 
very abundant. One- or tAAm fishbones occurred, indicating a 
fish about the size of the haddock. The nearest seashore is 
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at least upwards of three miles distant. The bones of animals^ 
mostly splintered, occurred not only on the floor and in the 
refuse-heap outside the wall, but generally scattered through 
the debris of the structure itself, in the internal space, as if 
they had fallen down with the stones which fllled it up. 
Many of the long bones are gnawed at the ends, and others 
bear the marks of teeth, most probably of dogs. They indi- 
cate the same animals as those of the Keiss mound, the ox, 
the sheep (?), and swine being of most frequent occurrence. 
The horse, deer, dog, and fox are less numerously represented, 
and bones of birds are only occasionally found. The manu- 
factured objects and implements found here have been a 
polished bone needle with a round bevelled e}^ ; the half of a 
beautifully polished disc of mica schist, with garnets in it, 
exactly similar to one found in a Pict^s house in Burray, Ork- 
James Farrer, Esq.; a deerhorn handle, rudely sawn 
at one end and rounded at the other, the sawing having been 
done from opposite sides ; a tine cut from an antler, as if for 
a weapon-point ; a cubical block of red sandstone, having a 
hollow of a very peculiar shape, its outline formed by the in- 
tersection of a larger and smaller circular hollow, and similar 
to one found by Mr. Rhind in Kettleburn ; stone pestles, or 
oblong beach-pebbles, wasted at the ends by pounding, similar 
to those from the shell mounds at Keiss ; two stone spindle- 
whorls, simply chqiped to shape, and very rudely bored; a 
bone’ bodkin, about eight inches long ; and a fragment of some 
bronze instruments. 

BEDS OP ASHES, WITH POTTERY, IN RIVER-GRAVEL. 

The burn of Haster passes within a hundred yards of the 
Old Stirkoke PicPs house, and about a quarter of a mile 
further down the stream, on the section of the bank where it 
has cut through its old bed, it has exposed a stratum of ashes 
about twenty feet long, and from three to six inches in thick- 
ness. It lies on the top of the old river gravel, and is covered 
by two to twQ-and-a half feet of black earth. A similar 
stratum, of nearly the same extent and thickness, occurs a 
little lower down, resting on a bed of coarse gravel, and over- 
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laid by a bed of finer gravel, on w^bicb is tbe same thickness 
of black earth. These beds of ashes contain ■wood, charcoal, 
and traces of bones, and they have yielded, to diligent search 
in the exjDosed section, a few pieces of pottery similar to that 
of the Picts^ houses. One of those pieces of pottery is full 
of impressions of the seeds and leaf' of some species of grain. 
No trace of any stone structure is visible in the section. 
These curious beds of ashes were noticed and examined in the 
section b}’^ the writer and Mr. T. F. Jamieson, of Ellon, when 
examining the boulder-clay sections of the burn in August 
last. 


GREY CAIRNS OR YARHOUSE, THRUMSTER. 

Tho most remarkable group of grey cairns in the county is 
that in the Yarhouse Hills, on the estate of Thrumstcr, in the 
parish of Wick. Piets’ houses, cairns, and standing stones, 
are numerously scattered all along the east coast of Caithness, 
but here the}’’ are most abundant. Structurally, the grey 
cairns- resolve themselves into two great classes,- — cairns 
heaped over a simple cist, and cairns reared with great labour 
over a central chamber of a peculiar type. Though the chamber 
of each separate cairn differs in its details from all the others, 
there is a striking uniformity of general plan, a typical represen- 
tation of which is given on Diagram IV, after Mr. Ehind’s draw- 
ing of the tj’pical ground-plan. He characterised it as '^‘’radi- 
cally cruciform” ; but a reference to the ground-plans of the 
four cairns which he explored, as now laid off to the actual 
measurements by Mr. Shearer (who assisted Mr. Khind in his 
explorations), will show that the cruciform theory is rather a 
fanciful one. In fact, one of the cairns, the exception which 
proves the rule, has its chamber dirided into only two com- 
partments ; and the others, though they have the general 
tricamerated structure, have certainly nothing cruciform about 
them when represented according to the actual measurement. 
This tricamerated arrangement holds good (with the single 
exception) whatever the external form of the cairn. 

The chambered cairn is thus of one tyj^e internally, whether 
the cairn itself be round, oval, or long, horned or without 
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horns. A lintelled passage, low and narrow, but widening and 
slightly increasing in height towards the centre of the cairn, 
leads into a chamber, divided into three compartments by 
monoliths projecting from the walls on either side, and leaving 
a passage of about two feet between them. This tricamerated 
space, however, — though on the ground-plan it shows always 
the same arrangement, the central compartment being the 
largest, and the back one the smallest, — ^has not always the 
same appearance from within. In the round or oval-shaped 
cairns, the first compartment was sometimes lintelled over, 
while the second and third were formed into a separate 
chamber, with a (truncated) dome-shaped roof, as shown in 
the section of the great round cairn at Camster. In this case, 
the divisional monoliths which separate the second and third 
compartments do not reach more than halfway to the roof. 
In the more rectangularly chambered cairns, on the other hand, 
all the divisional monoliths appear to have served the double’ 
purpose of partitioning off the separate compartments, and 
forming at the same time supports for the roof of flat slabs 
springing from the side walls, but slightly convergent towards 
the top. 

With the exception of some fragments of pottery, Mr. Ehind 
found no manufactured objects in any of the chambered cairns 
he explored. In all, however, he found abundant evidences 
of their having been used as places of sej^ulture. With all 
his care, however, he did not succeed in obtaining a single 
skull entire. He remarks upon the singularity of the fact, 
that as many as seven interments could be traced in a single 
cairn } and that, in the same structure, there was evidence of 
three distinct modes of burial, — ^by cremation ; in a crouching 
or doubled-up position between the partitions; and in the 
passage at full length. 

Three years ago, the last of the conical cairns of Yarhouse 
was opened by J. G-. T. Sinclair, Esq., of TJlbster. It was of 
an entirely different structure from those in the immediate 
neighbourhood explored by Mr. Rhind, which were all con- 
structed with . a chamber and passage; whereas this one was 
simply a huge pile of stones raised over a kistvaen, composed 
of very massive slabs. The sides of the kistvaen were unfor- 
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tunately so mucli broken up in tbe openings that its dimen- 
sions cannot now be accurately ascertained; but it seems to 
have been at least eight feet in lengthy about four feet bigh_, 
and three feet broad. In it were found the skull and bones of 
a human skeletoUj Ijdug on a quantity of seabeach^ mixed 
sparsely with remains of broken shore shells. The site of the 
cairn is a long way inland^ and perhaps three miles from the 
nearest beach. A bronze spearhead was found along with the 
bonesj and sent to the British Museum. 

CHAMBERED LONG CAIRNS WITH HORNS. 

Associated with these conical chambered cairns_, there was 
another description of grey cairn of such rare occurrence that 
onl}’- three instances are known in the county, — two at Yar- 
house, and one at Camster, associated with the largest conical 
cairn in Caithness, to be hereafter described. Photographs of 
the two latter, the largest round, and the largest long cairn in 
the county, are hereto appended (by the kindness of Mr, John- 
stone, photographer, Wick), and thej’- will convey a better 
idea of the external appearance of the two classes of cham- 
bered cairns than any amount of verbal description. 

Though the internal sti’ucture of the round cairns had been 
made known by Mr. Ehind, there was nothing whatever known 
of the structural character of the long cairns, not one of them 
having been opened. Their uninviting exterioi’, and the 
apparent magnitude of the undertaking, would seem to have 
deterred amateurs and scientific explorers alike from meddhng 
with them ; and it was not till last summer, when Dr. Hunt, 
President of the Anthropological Society, passed through 
Caithness on an exploiang commission to the far north, that 
the structure of these, the rarest and most singular of the 
ancient remains of Caithness, was for the first time ascertained. 
Mr. Shearer had commenced the exploration of the larger 
long cairn at Yarhouse in anticipation of Dr. HunPs visit; but 
it proved a work of such magnitude, that but for the assist- 
ance of the grant from the funds of the Anthropological 
Society, which was at once made available, the thorough in- 
vestigation of this hitherto unknown class of cairns could not 
have been attempted. 
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Viewed externally, the largest and best preserved of the 
three long cairns, that at Canister, presents the a]Dpearance of 
a ridge of successive heaps of stones, diminishing in height 
and size towards the western end.^ All three lie more or less 
nearly east and ivest, though no two have exactly the same 
bearing, and all three have the highest end looking towards 
the east. The^" have at both ends curved, horn-like projections 
of the structure, falling gradually to the level of the ground, 
and in all cases quite groivn over with turf and heather, 
although the body of the cairn was bare. The Canister long 
cairn (not yet explored) is about seventy paces long by about 
twenty-five paces broad at the base, and may be from 15 to 
20 feet high at the eastern end. The larger of the two at 
Yarhouse, Thrumster, measures 240 feet lengthwise, from the 
lines of the tips of the horns j the breadth of the base of the 
body of the cairn at the eastern end is 66 feet, and at the 
western end 36 feet, the horns expanding with a cuiwe so as 
to make the line across their tips, at the eastern end, 92 feet, 
and at the western end, 53 feet. The smaller cairn, measured 
in the same way, is 190 feet long; the breadth of the base of 
the body of the cairn, at the eastern end, is 43 feet, and at 
the western end, 26 feet, the horns expanding in the same 
way as in the former case, at either end. 

Operations were first commenced in the highest oi’ eastern 
end of the cairn, and the workmen in a short time laid bare 
the upper ends of four large monoliths ; the divisional stones 
of an irregularly rectangular chamber, the roof of which had 
fallen in or been destroyed, filling up the compartments with 
the superincumbent mass of the cairn. When cleared out to 
the floor, the chamber was found to correspond in its general 
plan and style of architecture with those of the neighbour- 
ing conical chambered cairns, though differing somewhat in 
detail. 

The entrance passage is almost in the centre of the eastern 
end of the cairn. Two flat stones, set on end, about two feet 
and a half high, form a kind of door-jambs at the outside. A 
well-built passage, two feet wide or thereby, runs inwards for ten 
feet, and at its further end two stones, similar to those outside. 
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are set in tlie wall of the chamber, forming a doorway eighteen 
inches wide. Passing tln-ough between these, you enter the 
first compartment of the chamber, measuring from sidewall to 
sidewall, across the doorway, four feet seven inches, the width 
exj)anding until it measures six feet from sidewall to sidewall 
at the first pair of divisional stones. The distance of the 
divisional stones from the doorway is three feet seven inches 
at the minimum, as they are not set square to the sidewalls, 
which are slightly curved. The divisional stones themselves 
aie large flagstones, untouched by a tool, which are sunk on 
end into the floor, and let into the wall at either side so as to 
stand across the chamber, leaving* a passage between their 
edges of two feet two inches wide. They rise to the height 
of seven, and seven feet and a half, above the floor respective^, 
and are each about two feet and a half of average breadth, 
and about three to four inches thick. Passing* between these 
stones into the second compartment, the width of the chamber 
is lather more than six feet, as the side walls do not run in 
line exactly with those on the other side of the divisional 
stones, and these dividing* stones themselves are not exactly 
in line with each other. The second compartment measures 
about six feet from sidewall to sidewall, and five feet. four 
inches from the opening between the first pair of divisional 
stones to the opening between the second pair, which leads 
into the further recess, or third compartment, over which, 
being lower than the others and more massively built, the roof 
still remains, formed of an enormous flat stone weighing- 
several tons. The opening* into this recess is two feet four 
inches high, and twenty inches wide. The pair of divisional 
stones which flank it are each three feet and a half high, two 
feet and a half wide, and eight to nine inches in thickness. 
The interior measurements of the third compartment, or recess, 
are four feet eight inches from sidewall to sidewall, two feet 
four inches from the entrance to the large stone which forms 
the back wall, and two feet and a half high. It was quite full 
of very small stones, and the peculiarly shajDed ajierture was 
closed by a slab, which fitted it pretty neatly. In one comer 
of the second compartment, a slight overlapping of the upper 
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stones of the side wall seemed to indicate that^ at a height of 
about six feet above the floor, the walls began to converge. 

A handful of animal bones were found among the rubbish, 
resting on the floor of the chamber ; but the}’’ may be no older 
than the dilapidation of the cairn. Tlie floor itself was com- 
posed of clay, in which a rough paving of small flat stones 
apjDcared to have been partially and irregularly laid. For a 
depth of four to five inches, the cla}’’ was plentifully mixed 
with ashes, charcoal of wood, and broken and calcined bones. 
The singular feature of the bones was, thn.t though the clay 
was literally charged with them, and the fragments that were 
uncalcined were in good preservation, the largest piece found, 
after diligent search, did not exceed an inch in length by half 
an inch in breadth. About a dozen flint chips, and two frag- 
ments of pottery, of a better make than that usually found in 
the refuse heaps of the Piets’ houses, were all the manufactured 
relics found. The search for relics was extremely disappoint- 
ing ; but the structure of a hitherto unknown class of cairns 
has been ascertained. - 

The enormous length of the cairn gave reason to snpjDose 
that there might be other chambers in it. The west end was 
tried, but though opened out to the foundation in the centre, 
no signs of any definite structure were discovered. The centre 
of the cairn itself was then tried, with a like result, and an 
excavation between the centre and the chamber was equally 
fruitless. Throughout the whole length of the cairn, behind 
the chamber, these excavations seemed to indicate that it was 
merely a structureless mass of stones, and the ground where 
the bottom of the cairn was reached had never been disturbed, 
though a slight trace of charcoal was found beneath the 
cairn. 

There remained to be disclosed the structure of the curious 
hornlike projections at the ends of the cairn. The one at the 
south-east corner was selected, as being the best defined. It 
was entirely covered with turf and heather, and was about 
four feet high at its junction with the cairn. When excavated 
along its entire length, it was found to be a structureless mass 
of stones along the upper part, but regularly built in the 
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lower, with an appearance of a double wall, measuring fifty- 
■four feet from the entrance to the tip of the horn, which was 
in some parts well defined. At the end, the stones used were 
large flags and smaller courses alternately, and two stones 
were set on edge near the termination of the wall. The build- 
ing was removed to the foundation in several places, and the 
ground beneath tried, but it had never been disturbed. Not 
only the purpose but the structure of the horn, with its 
double wall, was a complete puzzle j and though subsequent 
excavations in other cairns gave a complete elucidation of the 
structure of these singular appendages, they are still as inex- 
plicable as to their purpose as ever. 

The luie of direction of the passage, and the entrances to 
the several compai-tments of the chamber, does not coincide 
with the axis of the cairn, the direction of the central line of 
the cairn lengthwise being, by compass, E. by S., while the 
central line of the chamber and passage is B.S.E, 

The smaller long cairn, a few hundred yards distant, had 
been considerably reduced in size by the neighbouring farmers, 
who found it a convenient quarry. The upper part of the 
chamber, in its eastern end, was partially exposed, but there 
was no appearance of any deeper excavation having ever been 
made. When cleared out, it proved to be of somewhat the 
same pattern as the chamber of the larger cairn, though the 
passage was shorter, the compartments larger in proportion to 
the size of the cairn, and the chamber terminated in a semi- 
circular compartment, instead of the small low recess roofed 
in by a single stone, as in the other. The side walls, too, 
though they were dry-built like the other, had in the larger, 
or second compartment, a slab built into them on either side, 
the faces of the slabs being flush with, and forming part of 
the wall, which was built not only on either side, but on the 
top of them as well. While the faces of the slabs thus formed ' 
part of the face of the wall, they gave solidity to the" work 
and saved building. The height of the dividing stones, and 
consequently the height of the Avhole chamber, seemed to have > 
been less in this cairn than in the other. 

The same general description applies to the chambers in 
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both cairns, the arrangement of the compartments being in 
both cases similar. 

The passage, measiming from the outer wall of the horn, was 
nine feet long by two feet wide, entering the chamber between 
the edges of two slabs set on end, whose faces formed the end 
walls of the first compartment, and rose to the height of four 
feet above the floor. The first compartment was nearly square, 
measurinu' five feet and a half from sidewall to sidewall, and 
four feet ten inches from the end of the entrance passage to 
the passage between the standing stones, dimding it from the 
next compartment. The second compartment was seven feet 
nine inches wide at the inner side of these dividing stones, 
widening to eight feet in the centre, and contracting again to 
seven feet at the next pair of dividing stones. The central pair 
of dividing stones were five feet and a half high, and the other 
pair, towards the back of the chamber, four feet. The semi- 
circular compartment at the back was six feet eight inches 
across, behind the dividing stones, and five feet from the en- 
trance between them to the back. 

In the first compartment, what seemed a secondary inter- 
ment was found. In the space between the entrance jamb on 
the south side and the first dhn’ding slab, a short cist was set 
on the floor, one side of which jjrojected beyond the line of 
the passage. It was formed (as shown in the diagram) by 
one stone, about three feet and a half long and nine inches 
deep, being laid on edge so as to stretch between the front 
end of the chamber and the first divisional stone, and cutting 
off from the area of the floor of the compartment a space 
about four and a half feet long by twenty inches wide. This 
stone, which thus formed one side of the cist, while the struc- 
ture of the chamber formed the other three, was scarcely 
long enough to reach the divisional stone at the one end, and 
an end stone was inserted to fill up the hole, thus reducing 
the interior length of the cist to four feet. Another stone 
was laid on its edge along the wall, which formed the other 
side of the cist, and gave support to the two covering slabs. 
The interior of the cist was filled with partially blackened 
clajq in which there was a whitish stratum as of bone- 
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ash. At the east end of the cist lay an urn imbedded in the 
clay, and turned partially on its side. It was in a very poor 
state of preservation, and could only be lifted by lifting clay 
and um together. It shows a very distinct and elegant orna- 
mentation, running round it in parallel bands, as if a string of 
two strands, slightly twisted, had been passed round it and 
impressed in the soft clay. Some of the fragments — for it fell 
to fragments when dry — show the impress of fibres in the or- 
namentation when examined with a magnifying glass. The 
clay is coarse and stony ; but the finish of the lip and the 
general style of the urn, betoken taste in the manufacturer. 
The clay, too, has been plentifully sprinkled with small scales 
of mica, — most probably to add a glittering beauty to the 
sombre receptacle of the ashes of the dead. There is no such 
micaceous clay obtainable in the district. 

On closely examining the blackened clay of the interior of 
the cist, one or two small round, black bodies, like cross sec- 
tions of the shank of a tobacco-pipe, were detected by Mr.. 
Shearer ; and the whole of the clay being then carefully re- 
moved and washed, seventy of them were collected. They 
seemed to be scattered about in the cist, except in one place 
beneath the urn, where they lay (as in the section of clay sent) 
in a continuous line, end to end, as if when placed there they 
had been threaded on a string. They are indubitably beads 
of simple manufacture, and seem to be composed of the lignite 
which belongs to the oolite beds of Sutherlandshire, travelled 
pieces of which are not unfrequently found in the Caithness 
boulder clay. The beads are all about the same diameter, and 
are cross sections of a cylinder, many of them bored from 
opposite sides. 

In the floor of the second compartment of the chamber were 
found a small quantity of broken animal bones, among which 
was a portion of a human upper jaw and some phalanges of 
fingers or toes. In one corner, imbedded in the wet clay on 
the floor, were two or three human teeth, so much decayed 
that they would not lift. 

In the third compartment were found the frontal portion of 
a human skull, with a few more fragments in a very friable 
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condition. Tliese^ liowever_, with, care^ were got dried and 
preserved. A quantity of bones^ animal and liumanj lay partly 
imbedded in the soft clay of tbe floor, as if tliey bad been left 
on, and not buried in it. 

Tlie whole floor of tbe cbamber was carefully trenched up 
from tbe undisturbed bottom clay, and examined thoroughly 
piece by piece, as in all the other cairns explored. It con- 
tained a large percentage of charcoal and bone-ash, with frag- 
ments of bones, but not a single flint-chip, and not a vestige 
of jDottery, or any manufactured object. The minute exa- 
mination of the floor, however, revealed the fact that the beads 
were entirely confined to the interior of the cist. 

The excavation of the horns of this cairn showed them to 
be of essentially the same plan and structure as those of the 
other. Measured along the curve, as they branch out from 
each side of the entrance, they extend thirty feet forward, and 
are about ten to twelve feet across at the tijDs, Avhich, however, 
are so broken down as to render exact measurement somewhat 
difficult. They have the same double wall, which is so well 
seen in the Ormiegill cairn, to be next described, and the 
inner wall still stands five feet high where it joins the entrance. 
Thirty-three feet back from the chamber were the remains of 
a circular wall, also well seen in the Ormiegill cairn. ’ 

Our acknowledgments are due to F. S. Bentley Innes, Esq., 
of Thrumster, for the- ready permission granted for the exca- 
vation of these interesting' cairns. 

CHAMBEEED SHOET CAIENS WITH HOENS. 

By permission of J. Gr. T. Sinclair, Esq., of Ulbster, we 
next excavated a cairn at Ormiegill, near Ulbster, which 
proved the most singular and interesting we have yet met 
with, both in structure and contents. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, it is perfectly unique in structure, nothing like it being 
known, I believe, in Britain. From a recent examination of 
some unexplored cairns at Brochwhin, on the estate of Olyth, 
however, we have reason to believe that one of them at least 
will turn out to be a cairn of similar structure. 

The Ormiegill, or Ulbster cairn, when first commenced, 

E 
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gave no indication of its being Other than a simple chambered 
round cairn^ like those explored a4 Thrumster by Mr. Rhind^ 
and whose structural appearance is shown by the ground-plans 
of the four caiims figured.- But after clearing out the chamber 
and passage^ we tried for horns, and to our great surprise and 
delight, the external outline of the cairn proved to be perfectly"^ 
entire all round ; and after dealing three sides to the foundation, 
the outer walls were revealed without a break, except at the 
coi’ner of one of the horns where the road had come close to 
the cairn. These outer walls still stand, entire as the day they 
were built, to the height of about a couple of feet above the 
foundation. They are built of flattish stones, and slightly in- 
clined inwards. 

It presents a curious combination of the characters of the 
round and the long cairns with horns ; and the singular double 
wall, which puzzled us so much in the horns of the long 
cairns, here runs all round the outer circumference of the 
structure. Both walls are faced to the outside only, the inside 
of the wall presenting no regular face, and the space between 
being roughly filled in with rubble. The circular wall sur- 
rounding the chamber is not exactly circular, but slightly 
compressed at the sides. It is built of squarer, heavier blocks, 
and faced also only on the outer side, the inner side being 
irregularly finished, and the space between it and the walls of 
the chamber (which of course are faced to the inside) being 
filled up with rubble. This circular wall, also, slants sHghtly 
inwards, as if to take a beehive shape ; but as we have only 
from two to three feet of its lower part left, its dome-like 
character must be matter of conjecture. 

The arrangement of the passage and chamber is the same 
as in the other cainis. The entrance looks by compass S.S.E. 
The passage is ten feet long and two feet wide, the stones 
that stand on end on either side as you enter the first com- 
partment of the chamber, and form its end walls, being three 
feet four inches in height. The first compartment is rather 
smaller than usual, being* only two feet eight inches in its 
narrowest, and three feet in its widest measurement, from the 
entrance to the first pair of divisional stones, and four feet 
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ten indies from sidewall to sidewall. Tlie second^ or central 
conijiartinentj is larger in proportion. It measures eig’lit feet 
ton -indies from sidewall to sidewalJ^ immediate^ beliind tlie 
first pair of divisional stones^ and seven feet five indies in 
i front of tlie pair wliicli separate it from tlie nest compartment; 
wliile alono' tlie side wall, on one side, tlie measurement is six 
feet, and alono- the other six feet nine inches. The last com- 
partment is also small. Though its cross measurement is five 
feet two inches behind the didsional stones, it is only two feet 
three indies on the floor, from the base of these to the base 
of the large stone which stands inclining outwards to form the 
back wall of the chamber. 

Standing in the centre of the cairn, with your back towards 
the entrance, the horn on the right and at the back part of 
the cairn points, by compass, due north, the horn on the left 
pointing N.jST.W. The two horns flanking the entrance point 
E.S.E. and S.S.W. respectively. No two- of them are exactly 
of equal length; but measuring from the circumference of 
the circular wall surrounding the chamber, the left hand horn 
■ at the back is thirty feet long. The tips are slightly convex ; 
and wliilc the breadth of the front horns, from corner to 
corner, is eight feet, the breadth of those at the back, similarly 
measured, is nine feet. The line between the inner corners 
of the tips of the front horns is fifty feet and a half, and be- 
tween those at the back, similarly measured, it is thirty-seven 
feet. Between the corners of the horns lengthwise, from' the 
tip of the front horn on the outer side, to the tip of the back 
horn on the same side, the measurement is, on the one side, 
sixty-six feet, and on the other, sixty-four feet, but as the 
corner has been taken partially away on one side, the measure- 
ments may have been exactly similar. The circumference of 
the circular wall around the chamber is eighty feet. 

Tlie floor of the chamber was laid with a pavement of rough 
slabs of small size. On this pavement, and under it, were 
many bones, burnt and unburnt, in a greasy clay, plentifully 
mixed with ashes, charcoal, and broken pottery. The uncal- 
cined bones were mostly so wet that the}’' would scarcely lift. 
The calcined bones, though very fragmentary, retained their 
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coliesiveness better. Some human pbalanges^ quite calcined;, 
were turned up along ^vit]a unburnt bones of animals^ among 
wbicb were teeth of human adults and of the horse, ox, nnd 
dog. The broken iqDper jaws of (I think) two children, with 
fragments of skulls, occurred in the central compartment. A 
list of the animals and human remains, however, may be made 
out from the collection sent. In one part of the floor (which 
was not so completely paved as to enable us to separate be- 
tween the remains found above, and those found below the 
paving) there was a large quantity of very small bones, a con- 
siderable layer, about an inch thick, which must have contained 
many thousands. They Avere extremely friable; and unfor- 
tunately no specimen of them was got preserved. We con- 
jectured them to be frogs'’ bones, as they were too small for 
birds, and had they belonged to mice, we should have found 
their teeth. 

Besides the fragments of potteiy of three or four different 
kinds, but mostl}^ mixed with mica, that were found in this 
cairn, the manufactured objects were a finely finished hammer 
of grey granite, polished and perforated for the handle ; tAvo 
well-made flint arroAvheads ; the point end of a finely finished 
flint knife, ground along its cutting edge ; and a disk of flint, 
about an inch in diameter, of the type knoAvn as ^^thumb- 
flints”. The hammer, disc, knife, and one arrowhead Avere found 
in the central compartment, imbedded in the clay of the floor, 
but not together ; and the other arroAvhead Avas found in the 
first compartment. 

As usual, some of the bones in this cairn Avere found lying 
on the floor among the rubbish of the cairn ; but the greater 
portion Avere imbedded in the layer of clay, ashes, and char- 
coal that covered the entire area of the chamber, to the depth 
of half a foot or more, over the undisturbed ground below. 
In some parts the ash-bed went down further than in others, 
as if there had been pits in the floor, and the pavement was 
most entire around the sides of the chamber ; while in the 
centre the occurrence of bones, etc., beneath the slabs Avas 
more frequent. A fsAV traces of human bones and some 
human teeth were found outside and close to the outer Avail, 
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nt a point nearly lialfway between the tip of the horn on the 
right liand side of the entr.ance and the doorway of the cairn. 

Close to this cairn, on the margin of an old loch now 
drained, there is a very large accumulation of stones, like a 
crescent-shaped cairn. We tried one end of it, where it 
seemed to terminate in a circular cairn, and found, on re- 
moving the covering of about eighteen inches of peat, that 
the stones were disposed at the end in a regailar line, forming 
a kind of entrance way, but we could find no structure or 
chaiubei , and as the semicircular ridg'e is nearly one hundred 
yards long, we gave up the idea of attempting any further 
excavation, as not warranted with the funds at our disposal. 

A large number of circular heaps of stones are scattered 
around. Four or five of these Avere turned over; and thoimh 
they presented no feature of external difiereucc from the 
common small cairns with central cists, subsequently to be 
noticed, we found no eAudence of their being sepulchral, either 
in the cairns themselves or in the soil underncatli. 

Another large cairn, with tAvo monolithic slabs standing in 
the centre, aa^s also commenced; but finding that it had 
been, at some time preA'iousty, turned up to the bottom, its 
further exploration AAms abandoned as useless. 

Near the Ormiegill cairn, there is a large block of stone, 
Avhich has been very rudely cut across to a depth of nearly 
three inches, and along the side there is a roAV of Avcdge-holes 
of peculiar make. The cutting is eAudently of old date ; but 
there is nothing to connect it with the chambered cairns, in 
Avhich no mark of a tool has yet been discoAmred. Near by, 
hoAvever, in the grave-ground of Ulbster, there is one of those 
ancient sculptured stones on Avhich is the figure of a cross 
and a number of uncouth-looking beasts. 

LARGE ROUND CAIRN AT CAMSTER. 

The group of cairns at Oamster, lying more in the centre 
of the county, are in better preservation than any of those 
along the coast. It is but recently that a road has been made 
through the district in Avhich they are situated, and they have 
been but little Ausited. We explored the round one, of Avhich 
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tlie pliotograpli is appended. TJie long one yet remains to be 
explored. 

THs magnificent round cairn is two hundred and twenty 
feet in circumference at tlie base_, and about fifteen or eighteen 
feet in perpendicular height at the centre. It is the only 
cairn I have seeuj on whose chamber an}’’ portion of the roof 
remains. Its structure is readily seen from the ground-plan 
and section as figured. The section is taken along the south 
side of the passage. In structural characteristics,, it is radi- 
cally of the same tj’pe as the circular cairns at Yarhouse, 
explored by Mr. Rhiud^ though it far exceeds the largest of 
them in size. 

We first obtained access to the interior by the hole in the 
roof, ■where one of the covering stones had been removed, or 
fallen in Irom the superincumbent pressure. The chamber 
was quite filled witl the mass of stones that had fallen in from 
the top. YTien we got down to the horizontal passage, how- 
ever, it was found to be choked full of stones to the very roof, 
completely packed from end to end. As the passage is up- 
wards of twenty feet in length, and roofed with immense flags, 
fitting close together, and the sides were quite entire, the 
whole of this packing must have been introduced purposely. 
We found it no easy matter to get it cleared out, as at the 
outer extremity the passage is only about two feet and a half 
high by two feet wide ; and after a man had wormed his way 
inwards for five or six feet by clearing out the stones, there 
was not room for him to pass the larger ones outwards. The 
passage widens and heightens a little as it goes inwards, until 
at the entrance to the first compartment of the chamber it is 
about three feet and a half high, and two feet and a half ivide. 
It is buttressed at intervals on both sides, throughout its 
length, by stones standing edgeways, which help to support 
the massive roofing slabs, as well as to strengthen the walls. 
The direction of the passage and entrance to the chamber is 
B.S.B. 

Bntering by the passage, the first compartment of the 
chamber forms a kind of antechamber to the beehive-shaped 
vault, in which the other two compartments are merged, as 
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tlic di\'isional stones wliicli separate tlie second^ or main com- 
partraent_, from tlie tliird, do not rise to tlie roofj as tliey seem 
to have done in tlie long cairns. Tliongli tlie ground-plan of 
the two last compartments is more rectangular than oval^ the 
contour of the walls is gradually brought to an oval form after 
they have risen a few feet above the floor. At the height of 
seven feet they begin to converge, and the area left at the top 
was then covered in, at the height of ten feet, by two very 
la’’n’e slabs, onlv one of which now remains. 

The first compartment, then, is flat-roofed, the roof being 
also formed of two large slabs, to support which transverse 
lintels are laid across the doorways. The entrance doorway 
next the jiassage is only seventeen inches wide, and is exactly 
in the middle of the front wall, which is formed of two stones 
each seventeen inches broad, standing on either side of’ the 
doorway. The side walls, which are compactly built, measure, 
the one three feet seven inches, and the other, three feet ten 
inches, in length, and three feet and a half high. 

The entrance from the first compartment, or antechamber, 
into the vaulted space beyond is but fifteen inches wide, and 
three feet high. The divisional stones which flank it, and are 
built into the walls of the oval cell or vault, are seven feet 
high, and set at a considerable angle to the side walls, in order 
to fall in with the oval form of the cell ; and for the same 
purpose, instead of being of the same breadth from top to 
bottom, they taper irregularly to the top. The distance from 
them to the next divisional stones is, on the one side, four feet 
ten inches, and on the other, four feet five inches. 

The third compartment, which, owing to the stones which 
divide it oflP from the second not rising to the roof, forms a 
portion of the vaulted cell, is but three feet by four feet two 
inches, the opening between the divisional stones being three 
feet wide. The stones themselves, which are respectively nine 
inches and fifteen inches thick, rise four feet above the floor. 

The floor of the chamber presented the same appearances as 
that of the other cairns explored, with this difference, that there 
was no pavement, and the clay was blacker and more earthy. 
There was a larger heap of ashes in the opening between the 
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two last divisional stones, and in tlie centre of the main com- 
partment, tlian any^vliere else. 

As usual, a number of bones, liuman and animal (tbougb 
there were but very few animal bones in this cairn), were got 
on the floor, and among the rubbish immediately above the 
floor. On the floor, also, but not imbedded in it, was found 
the portion of an iron knife, with a very thick back, sent along 
with the other relics. It is very old, as its complete oxidation 
indicates, but probably not of the age of the cairn itself. A 
few feet distant, but deeply imbedded in the floor, were found 
the small but beautifully fashioned flint knife ; and, strange to 
saj--, a nodule of iron ore, as large as a man^s fist. The occur- 
rence of these three — a flint knife, an iron knife, and the 
nodule of iron oi’e — in such a cairn, and in such appaiently 
close connexion, is so suggestive of probabilities, that it is 
difiicult to guess even at an explanation. Had the knives of 
flint and iron alone been found, it would have been easy to 
account for the iron one, by making it the sldan dim of some 
robber or rebel of the troublous times of former days, who 
made this cairn a hiding place. But the presence of the oie 
along with the manufactured article, complicates the matter 
beyond reasonable explanation in that way. 

The broken fragments of four or five urns, or vessels of 
clay, some of them of decidedly well made pottery, were found, 
also, imbedded in the floor. These fragments are larger than 
any found in the floors of the other cairns. One of these 
vessels of well-burnt clay, blackened on both sides, must have 
been twelve inches across the mouth. The pieces marked 
Nos. 1 and 2 join together, and form a large segment of the 
rim. They were found three or four inches under the surface 
of the floor, close together, but while the lip of the one was 
uppermost, in the other case it was down. The clay of these 
is also plentifully mixed with mica. On No. 8, the ashes still 
adhere to the inner side, while the outer side is clean and 
unblackened. Fragments, Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, belong to the 
same vessel, and partly ihece together. It has been of very 
handsome make, and is the thinnest pottery I have seen from 
the cairns. Holes, about the diameter of an ordinary goose- 
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quill, liave been bored in it at intervals, immediatel}’^ under 
tbe lip. No. 7 (of tbe fragments) exhibits an ornamentation 
unique as regards tbe pottery of tbese cairns. Tbe outside is 
rougbened all over bj" tbe im2:)ression of tbe point and nail of 
a small finger, obliquely tbrust into tbe clay. 

Most of tbe bones found were on tbe fioor; and tbe clay 
■was not quite so completely mixed vfitb fragments of bone as 
in tbe other cairns. Scarcely an}’- of the bones in this case 
arc calcined; and looking at all the circumstances, it seems as 
if the unburned bodies -u'ere dejiosited subsequently to tbe 
urns. In tbe chamber were found fragments of (I think) three, 
if not four, human skulls, and a number of other fragments of 
tbe human skeleton. But tbe most singular tbino- in con- 

O O 

nexion with tbe human remains of this cairn, was that about 
halfway along tbe passage, or about four yards outwards from 
the chamber, and about tbe same distance from tbe outside 
entrance, two human skulls, and bones of the npper extre- 
mities, were found among tbe stones with which tbe passage 
was packed choke full from end to end, both skulls being at 
least six inches above tbe floor. As no part of the lower ex- 
tremities was found, it seems as if tbe bodies bad been set on 
tbe floor of wet earth, tbe bones next the ground perishing 
first. 


SMALL CAIRNS ENCLOSING CISTS. 

Besides tbe chambered cairns, there are scattered over tbe 
county a large number of smaller cairns, generally about 
twenty feet, sometimes as much as tbirt}’- feet, in diameter, and 
seldom rising more than six or seven feet — often not more 
than three or four — above tbe surrounding level. Most of 
tbese have been ojiened from mere curiosity, or in search of 
treasure, and their contents lost to science. 

Tbese small cairns, enclosing cists, appear to be of three 
classes. They are often in close proximity to chambered 
cairns ; and though in most instances they have been greatly 
destroyed in tbe opening, their structural characteristics may 
generally be distinctly enough made out. There is, first, a 
class in which the cist is elevated two feet, or thereby, above 
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tlie sui’face of the ground. These cists^ though shorty arc 
wide in iDi-oportion to their lengtli^ and have well-iDaved bot- 
toms, the cairn between the bottom of the cist and the surface 
of the ground being formed of flattish stones, pretty regularly 
built. These elevated cists, witli paved bottoms, all contained 
skeletons ; but we have not been able to find an undisturbed 
cairn of this kind, though we have examined six, all agreeing 
in character with the foregoing general description. In no 
case could we get an exact measurement of the cist, from the 
way in which it had been opened, and the general dilapidation 
of the cairns. In two instances, however, it was found that 
the cairns had an outer wall describing a circle of about 
eighteen feet in diameter, the cist being in the centre. It 
thus appears that both the larger and the smaller cairns were 
not mere heaps of stones origina%, but that they had both 
an external and internal structure, elaborated with some care 
on a definite plan. 

One of these small cairns at Caraster, not far from the large 
ones already described, had been opened not very long ago, 
and the bones huddled together, by the incautious openers, 
under one of the covering stones of the cist. The skeleton 
must have been in excellent preservation, as after the rough 
usage it had received, one femur, part of the pelvis, and ribs 
were still entire. The skull had unfortunately been crushed. 
One tooth remained in the jaw, — a molar, worn from the 
outer edge inwards in a very peculiar way. ' 

The second class of these cairns has the inclosed cist set on 
tlie level of the ground, and bottomless. . We opened a very 
remarkable one of this kind at Brochwhin, on the estate of 
Clyth, by permission of Adam Sharp, Esq., of Clyth, Here 
there are two eminences, one of which, Avith a green cairn on 
the top of it, is called Brochwhin ; and the other, which has 
on the top a space tAvo hundred paces long by sixty-five broad, 
enclosed by a Avail of great thickness, with a gateway at either 
end formed by immense slabs set on edge as for gateposts 
(though they are unmarked by a tool), is called GarryAvhin. 
Garrywhin seems to be a corruption of the Gaelic, Garhli Fionn 
the stronghold of Fingal; and Broc/(. luJiin, in the same Avay, 
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would be FingaPs Brocb_, or castle. In tlie valley between 
these two places^ and close beneath the walled inclosurej lies 
the small cairn alluded to. It is on the top of a small emi- 
nence ; and from the cairn, as from a centre, a number of lines 
of small standing stones diverge to a distance of fifty yards 
down the face of the hill. On the other side of the valley 
from this eminence, there is another group of parallel lines of 
standing stones, which lead away to another cairn, eighteen 
feet in diameter, with a cist of four slabs, Ijdng N.W. and S.E., 
and measuring internally five feet long, two feet and a half 
broad, and one foot nine inches deeji (opened long ago) ; and 
thence the lines of stones range away across the ridge of hills, 
where they can be followed for a distance of nearly half a 
mile. These stones seldom rise three feet above the ground. 
They are set on edge, often with two smaller stones, one on 
either side, to wedge them into the hole that had been dug to 
receive them. A grouji of them, arranged in irregularly 
parallel rows, also occurs at Thrumster, but unconnected with 
any trace of a cairn ; and another group at Camster, near the 
small cairn before referred to. At Bruan, there is a group of 
between 400 and 500 of them, arranged in upwards of twenty 
irregularly parallel winding lines. These have not been ascer- 
tained to be in connexion with any cairn. They are generally 
two or three yards apart. 

The cairn, from which these diverging lines of standing 
stones proceeded, wa.s thirty-five feet in diameter and five feet 
high. Digging in the centre, a very large flat slab was 
reached, which required the united strength of four men to 
turn over. This was the cover of the cist, which lay, by com- 
pass, east and west. The cist was formed of four stones, its 
internal measurements being three feet five inches long, two 
feet four inches broad, and one foot nine inches deep. There 
was a false side inserted, with about four inches of rubble to 
fill up the space between the true and the false side, which 
narrowed the breadth to one foot ten inches. At the east end, 
the fragments of an urn, with the twisted string ornamentation, 
lay on the clay bottom of the cist,’ and among them the crowns 
of two human molars. After removing’ the fragments of the 
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iivrij tlie clay bottom iras turned out and searcliedj and two 
oval-sliaped pieces of cliipped flint were found. 

Tlie tlaird class of small cairns^ witli cists enclosed^ occurs 
generally on the hanks of streams or lochs. They are com- 
posed of Tery small stones, mostly not much larger than road- 
metal, and they always present an appearance as if long sub- 
jected to the action of Are. We have not yet met with one of 
these undisturbed ; but the fact of their being cisted cairns is 
established by general testimony. 

GROUPS OP CISTS WITHOUT CAIRNS. 

On the hillside at Garrywhin, close beside the rows of stand- 
ing stones and cairns before mentioned, there is a group of 
short cists, about three feet and a half in length, and nearly 
square, which are simpty set in the ground, and have no cairn 
reared over them, or other external mark to indicate their 
position. We looked into sevei’al of them, the sides or ends 
of which showed through the surface ; but they had evidently 
been disturbed before, and we have since had no opportunity 
to prosecute their investigation further. 

Having been informed that at a place called Achavar, near 
Lybster, a group of graves had been discovered some twenty 
years ago by some trencliing operations, Mr. Shearer went up 
and examined the locality. A lai-ge green cairn occupies the 
crest of a ridge, and about fifty yards distant from it, along 
the base of a natui-al wall of rock, the graves were found. 
Mr. Shearer had three of them opened. The first lay parallel 
to the rocky wall, the second at right angles to it, and the 
third had been so much destroyed that it could not be distin- 
guished which were the sides and w^hich the ends. They were 
all short cists set in the ground, and formed of slabs ; but the 
bottoms appear to have been paved with seabeach, although 
they are at a considerable distance inland. The length of the 
cist in the two cases mentioned was about three feet and a 
half. The bones were found lying on the beach-gravel in the 
bottom of the cist, and scarcely more than two feet under the 
present surface. "^Tieu the gTaves were first discovered, the 
skulls are reported to have been in excellent jirescivation ; 
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but noWj in tlie three cases re-exhumed, the bones are veiy 
much decayed. There is every probability that there are still 
a large number of untouched cists, both here and at the locality 
previously noticed. 

Dr. Mill, of Thurso, has preserved a beautiful uni, orna- 
mented with lines of dots, forming a curiously intricate pattern. 
It was found in a cist, the cover of which was raised by the 
plough, on his farm of Glengol]3^ Two voiy large urns (now 
in. the Museum of the Societ}’- of Antiquaries at Edinburgh) 
were ‘similarly turned up on the farm* of Aukhorn, near the 
Birkle Hills, described by Mr. Laing. The beautiful fluted 
vase, figured by Mr. Rhind, now in the possession of Mr. 
David Coghill, Wick, came out of a cairn at Thrumster, which 
was quarried many years ago for building purposes. 

DEFENSIVE STRUCTURES. 

The walled hill-top of Garrywhin, already described, is the 
only defensive structure of its kind in the eastern side of the 
county. The local tradition connected with it is one which is 
also told of several similar places in the centre and south of 
Scotland. It is to the effect that here the last survivor of the 
conquered Piets, a man of superhuman strength, was put to 
death. Such ivas the strength of his gripe, that the shank- 
bone of a horse, which, for some reason or other, was put into 
his hand, was crushed into splinters. The manner of his 
death, according to the story, was on this wise. He and his 
two sons were the only survivors of the race after a fierce 
battle. They were taken prisoners, and promised their lives 
and liberty if they would divulge the Pictish secret of making 
ale from heather. The old man agreed to divulge the secret, 
but only on condition that his two sons should first be slain. 
Having witnessed calmly the deaths of the sole sharers of the 
coveted knowledge, the old man then told his enemies they 
might despatch him too, for the secret should die with him, — 
as it did. 

In the loch of Yarhouse there are two small islands, which 
seem to have been occupied by buildings, most probably of a 
defensive kind, but so much dilapidated that there is little 
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cliance of tlieir cliaracter being made out by excavation. At 
tbe end of tbe locb nest tlie cairns^ bo-wever, there is a very 
large green cairUj round tbe land side of wbicb a deep fosse 
bas been dug communicating with tbe locb. Tbis caiim would 
doubtless be worth investigation, but from its great size its 
excavation would be expensive, — as tbe exploration of all tbe ' 
green cairns is, both from their size and peculiar construction, 
much more expensive than that of tbe chambered cairns or 
sepulchral tumuli. 

In tbe locb of Rangag, on tbe estate of Forse, there is a 
very well preserved ruin of a brocb, with a fosse on tbe land 
side, and three concentric outer walls. Some of tbe chambers in 
tbe wall of tbe brocb itself ai*e visible ; but it bas now become 
simply a heap of stones externally, although if cleared out, 
about twenty feet of tbe height of tbe structure might yet be 
found entire. It would be also a costly work; but G-eorge 
Sutherland, Esq., tbe proprietor, bas kindly given permission 
to excavate any of tbe numerous remains on bis estate, and 
there are many most interesting places round tbe shores of 
tbis and tbe neighbouring locb of Stemster. 

STANDING STONES, ETC. 

By tbis locb of Stemster stands tbe most remarkable group 
of standing stones in tbe county. It is somewhat of a horse- 
shoe form, or perhaps more like tbe letter U. Tbe stones are 
from three to five feet high, and are mostly thick slabs of 
three or four feet in breadth, arranged with their flat sides 
facing each other, and tbe edges directed towards tbe space 
enclosed. There are tbirty-tbi’ee of them' still standing ; and 
though there are now many gaps in tbe line, they seem to have 
been regularly placed at intervals of three paces round tbe 
enclosure, which measures seventy paces long by thirty-three 
in greatest width, contracting a little towards tbe open ends, 
which look due south by compass. Close by are the remains 
of a conical cairn with an elevated cist, and several other 
cairns yet unopened, with circular rings of stones in the 
ground here and there, sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs, 
and touching each other. These are not circles of standing 
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stoneSj "but simply rings of stones set on edge^ tlie upper 
edges peeping out of the turf. 

The rows of small standing stones^ radiating from a central 
cist or running in irregularly parallel lines, have already been 
described. Standing stones of a much larger size, seven to 
ten feet high, occur frequently, sometimes singly, often in 
pairs three or four yards apart. They are sometimes not 
far from cairns, but have no ajDparent connexion with them. 
Many of them are popularly associated with Norse traditions. 
None' of these are, so far as I know, 'tool-marked ; although 
there is a sculptured stone in the burying-ground at Ulbster, 
before alluded to, and one, which seems to have been sculp- 
tured, in the burying ground at Clyth. 

CONCLUDING REMAEKS. 

The little that has been done as yet, towards a systematic 
exploration of the ancient structures described in this Report, 
warrants no definite conclusion as to their probable antiquity, 
or even their relations to each other in time. But the hitherto 
unknown long cairns have now been, for the first time, ascer- 
tained to be chambered structures, of the same internal type 
as those previously known of a round or oval form externally, 
though differing so widely from them in their outward con- 
figuration, and specially differing from all knoAvn cairns in the 
peculiar structure of the crescentic horns, by which they are 
terminated at either end. In the Ormiegill case, a new and 
altogether unique type of cairn structure has been discovered, 
and owing to the exceptionally excellent preservation of the 
building, most satisfactorily made out in every particular. 
The circular cairns have been ascertained, in a number of in- 
stances, to have possessed a finished outward face of building, 
so that whether chambered internally, or simply heaped over 
a central cist, they were not always irregular heaps of stones 
outwardly, but circular buildings, for at least some portion of 
their height. The connexion of the diverging lines of small 
standing stones, with a central cisted cairn, is also, I believe, 
a new fact in northern archaeology ; and the investigations 
here detailed point further to a probable distinction of the un- 
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cliambered cairns into two classeSj liypotlietically characteristic 
of different modes of sepnlture_, — the cairn with elevated cist, 
containing the skeleton in a contracted position ; and the caiim 
with a bottomless cist set on the natural level, or slightly 
sunk in the ground, and containing an urn, implying crema- 
tion. It would be interesting and important to ascertain 
whether this probable classification may be verified by further 
research, and whether those remarkable groups of cists, with- 
out cairns, may not yield valuable materials for anthropolo- 
gical deductions. 

The manufactured relics obtained from these chambered 
cairns would refer them to what has been not unhappily termed 

the grindstone period,^^ sufficiently indicated by the polished 
stone hammer and the ground-edged knives of flint. The fact, 
however, of the occurrence of the flint knife, along with the 
knife of iron and nodule of iron ore in the Camster cairn, is 
both puzzling and suggestive ; and the common occurrence of 
unburnt skeletons, along with abounding evidences of crema- 
tion in the 'same cairns, is also suggestive of their having been 
used for different modes of sepulture, if not by different races, 
at different periods. 

Whatever antiquity may be assigned to these interesting 
structures, the people that reared them were no despicable 
barbarians. They have exhibited not only constructive inge- 
nuity and skill of no mean order, but the mechanical difficul- 
ties to be overcome in the transportation, and erection in their 
structural position in the cairns, of such large blocks of stone, 
— and even the gathering and heaping up of such enormous 
masses of stones, some of the larger cairns containing more 
than 20,000 cubic feet of materials, — imply, if not a power 
of intellect, at least a power of numbers, such as no society of 
mere savages broken up into little tribes, and incapable of 
united action and sustained and laborious effort for a con- 
certed purpose, and a purpose, too, which was plainly unpro- 
ductive of any material benefit, could ever have attained. 
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XVII. — Def^cripiiov of a Lirhuj Microccphale. Ry John 
SiiOKTT, F.L.8.,]\r.R.C.P.L., F.A.S.L., cic., Genernl 
Superintendent of A^accination (laie Zillali Surgeon^ Cliin- 
g'leput)j Local Secrotaiy of tlic Anthropological Society 
of London for Aladras. 


1 nAVE much pleasure in submitting to the Anthropological 
Society of London the following description of the individual, 
with three photographs and measurements, the latter taken 
according to Sclierxcr and Sclivarz, as correctlj^ as the instru- 
ments at command, namely, a common pair of compasses and 
a measuring tape, avouIcI admit of. 

This individual is the offspring of Maharatta parents, who 
are calico-dyers by profession, and is the eldest son of several 
children, all of Avhom are noAV dead, except the subject under 
dcscrijDtiou, and a younger brother, about two years old, but 
naturally formed. This ladhs parents state that their second 
child, a girl, Avas also a microcephale, and died Avhen five years 
old. Both parents are noAV alive, and arc not aware of there 
haAung been any microcephaly or imbecility of an}’' kind in the 
family. 

The indiAudual I uoav describe is said to be sixteen years of 
age, stands four feet one inch in height, and Aveighs fifty-four 
pounds (aA’'oirdupois) ; is of a tolerably AA’'ell-formed figure 
and proportion, except the head, which is extromehi small and 
rounded, Avith the bones apparently AA’’ell consolidated, and the 
scalp covered Avith black hair. The scalp itself is unusually 
thick and someAvhat loose. The face is small, of a wedge 
shape, Avith slightly prominent malars, pointed chin, and ape- 
like expression of countenance ; the os frontis recedes back- 
Avards from the superciliary ridges, the latter forming a rather 
prominent ledge, and there being a pal|)able terrace-like form 
or depression in level with the eyebrows. The brows are 
thin, covered naturally with hair, and slightly arched. The 
eyes are rather small, pupils large and actiA^'e, irides brown, 

s 
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tlie upper palpebras full, and tlie eyelaslies natural. Tlie nose 
aquiline, long, straigM, and Avidened at tlie alas. The mouth 
large, lips of moderate size, teeth, twenty-eight in number, 
and large, with the lower central incisors diverging obliquely 
on either side, leaving a triangular gap between them. When 
the teeth are closed, this gap measures about one inch in 
Avidthj and through which th.e tongue may be extended to the 
same extent ; tongue large ; the mouth is frequently kept open 
Avith the saliA’^a dribbling over the chest now and again. Ears 
are large, and stand out unnaturally prominent; the concha 
and external opening of the ear, etc., naturally formed. Upper 
extremities Avell formed, except that the elbow-joints cannot 
be straightened out fully. Trunk well formed and nourished. 
Penis much longer and larger than natural for his age ; root 
of penis covered with doAvn ; testicles small, and in the scrotum. 
As regards the lower extremities, the internal condyles of the 
femur project somewhat internally; the feet are flat, and the 
metatarsus turned outAvards at its junction Avith the tarsus. 
As regards the mental condition of this individual, it might 
be termed infantine, he cannot utter a single word ; the only 
sound that issues from him is nah. He is by no means in- 
quisitive, nor does anything in particular attract his attention. 
He laughs heartily and claps his hands together ; yaAvns occa- 
sionally ; sits moping about, and strolls about the place with- 
out recognising one from another. He is quite deaf ; but on 
beckoning to him he will come sometimes ; eats Avell ; is able 
to feed himself, but does so without any method. If food be 
shown to him, he holds out his hands, and on a piece of 
bread being given him, he receives it in a slovenly manner, 
breaks it with his hands, and places a portion into his mouth, 
but this is done without precision ; if the food given is not to 
his liking, he throws it down. He does not seem to recognise 
his friends, nor does he appear to know one man from another. 
Erom the absence of -the two last permanent molars, I should 
say he Avas only thirteen years old, but his general appearance 
and hair about the penis would seem to indicate he Avas six- ^ 
teen ; and I cannot tell whether, from the fact of his being a 
microoeyhale, if those teeth could be retarded in any Avay. 
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riie photographs are bj a native. I liad some difficult}’- in 
having' tliem taken, as if was impossible to keep him quiet 
even for a few seconds, so that he had to lie held down for the 
purpose, as will be seen in the photographs. His gait is 
slightl} tottering from side to side, much resembling that of 
an ape. Ho is said to be filthy in liis Ijabits ; does not care 
about clothes ; the only covering given is a lavfjootee, which 
he throws away, and goes about nude. 

I will offer no remarks on this case, beyond that of sub- 
mitting it to the society. On a future occasion, when I have 
had opportunities of observing more of his habits, as weU as 
those of another individual I some time ago met with in the 
streets, and whose whereabouts I have not yet been able to 
trace, I hope to be in a position to do so. 

Madras, March 10, 1865. 
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black 
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Mkasurements of the Microoephaee, 

Age of tbc individual measured 
Colour of hair - - . . 

Colour of eyes - . . . 

^^umber of pulsations in tbe minute - - 

^veigbt ...... 

Piessiug power (force manuello) measured with the dynamometer 
of Eegnier - . . . " ' . 

Lifting power (force renale) ditto ditto 


10 


Toial height 


100 
54 . 

- 0 
- 0 
feet 4 1' 


0 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Meastjbements -with the Compass. 

Distance of the commencement of growth of hair on the forehead 
fi'om the perpendicular ..... 
„ of the root of the nose from the pei’pendicular - 
jj of the anterior nasal spine from the perpendicular 
„ ^ of the point of the chin (mental process) from the per. 

pendicular ..... 

from the root of the nose to its lip ... 
„ fr'om the tip of the nose to the anterior nasal spine 

JJ from the point of the chin to the commencement of 
grovdh of hair ..... 

JJ from the point of the chin to the root of the nose 

JJ from the point of the chin to the anterior nasal spine 

j. from the point of the chin to the vertex 

JJ from the point of the chin to the crown of the head 

JJ from the point of the chin to the external occboital pro. 

tuberance ... 


Inches. 


4 ^- 

rj7. 


81 - 

21 

0 ,’. 


21 


9 ^ 

10 
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21. Distance from the point of the chin to the external auditory opening 4i 

22. „ from the point of the chin to the angle of the lower jaw 3 

23. From the root of the nose to the vertex - - - 5 

24. Distance from the root of the nose to the crown of the head - 6 

25. „ from the root of the nose to the external occipital pro- 
tuberance - - - . - - 6 

26. „ from the nasal root to the external auditory opening - 4 

27. „ from the nasal root to the angle of the lower jaw • - 5 

28. „ from the place where the hair begins to grow to the in- 

cisura jugularis sterni - - - . - 0 

29. „ from the external occipital protuberance to the seventh 

cervical vertebra - . - . . k 


30. „ from one external auditory opening to the other 

31. „ of the uppermost points of fixation of the ear - 

32. Greatest distance between the zygomata, or zygomatic arches 

33. Distance between the external corners of the eyes 

34. „ between the internal corners of the eyes 

35. ,, between the points of .attachment of the lobes of the ear 

36. Breadth of the nose - - . . . 

37. „ of the mouth - - - - . 

38. Distance between the angles of the lower jawbone 

39. „ from the seventh vertebra of the neck to the semilunar 

notch of the sternum (incisura jugularis sterni) 

40. Transverse diameter from one middle line of the axilla above the 

mamma to the other - - - - . 

41. Distance from the sternum to the vertebral column 

42. „ from one exterior superior spine of the ilium to the other 

43. „ from one trochanter major to the other 

44. Circumference of the head around the external occipital protu- 

berance 

45. „ of the neck - . . . . 

46. From the great tubercle of one humerus, in a horizontal line across 

the chest, to the other - - - . . 

47. Distance from one middle line of the axilla, above the mamma, to 

the other 

48. Circumference of the thorax at the same place - 

49. Distance from one nipple to the other 

50. Circumference of the waist - - . . . 

51. Distance ft’om one anterior superior spine of the ileum to the other 

52. „ fr'om the trochanter major to the anterior superior spine 

of the ilium (on the same side) - - . 

53. „ from the most prominent point of the sternal articulation 

of the clavicle to the anterior spine of the ileum 

54. „ from the most prominent point of same articulation to 

the umbilicus 

55. ,, from the umbilicus to the upper ridge of the symphisis 

pubis - - - - - ' - 


61 

6 

4-J 

9 

1-1 

2 

5 

4f 

10 

13 

11 

Ilf 

13f 

9 

11 

12 

26A 

6 
25 
12 

5 

13f 


4 
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r>G. IJistanco from tbo fifth lumhnv rerlohra, alonjj the crest of the 


ilium aud the injjuinnl fos^^a; to the symphysis pubis - 
7u . ,, from the seventh vertebra, to the terminal j'loint of the 

os coccygis 

5S. ,, from one summum humeri, across the b:iclc, to the other 

oiL from the summum liumeri to tin' external condyle of the 

humerus 

(iO. from the external condyle of t he liumorus to the styloid 

procc.ss of the radius across the extensor siile 
(Jl. „ fi'om the styloid process of the radius, acro.'S the back of 

the hand, to the articulation of the metacarpal bone of the 
middle finger 

(32. ,, from the same articulation to the top of middle finger - 

G3. Breadth of the hand . . - . . 

G i. Greatest circumference of the upper arm (round the biceps) 

(;3. „ „ of the forearm 

GO. Smallest circumference of the same - - - - 

G7. Distance from trochanter major to the external condyle of the femur 
G8. „ from the external condyle of the femur to the external 

malleolus . . . - - 

G'.J. ,, from the inferior margin of the symphysis pubis to'cx- 

ternal condyle of femur . . - - • 

70. „ from the internal condyle of the femur to the internal 

malleolus 

71. Greatest circumference of the 1 high . - - • 

72. Smallest circumference of the thigh . . - - 

73. Circumference of the knee joint . . - - 

7-1. Greatest circumference of the calf • • - - 

75. Smallest circumference of the lower part of the Ihieli above the 

malleoli 

7G. Length of foot ... - - 

77. Cii'oumfereiiCG of the foot around tlie instep 

78. Circumference of the metatarsal joints 


10 

IG 

13 


11 


IG 


. 3 ' 

C.’l 

0.| 

2.1 

G.\ 

6.1 

5 

17 


G 

23.1 
1 ‘ 1.1 

11.1 

101 

9 

10 
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XVIII . — Nofcs on an IIcr)noi>hvoclilo. By Captain Eiciiard F. 

BurtoN; Y.P.A.S.L., F.II.G.S., I-I.j\I. Consul^ Santos. 

Sir, — H aving been asked to commit to paper aiiy antliropolo- • 
gical curiosities -wliicli met my siglit -wliilst travelling about tlic 
Far West; I send you a few observations made by me at St. 
Vincent; Cape Verd Islands. 

At Novo Mindcllo, capital tovn of St. Vincent (Azores); I 
was allowed to inspect one of tliosc malformations wliicb go 
1)3’' tbc name of liermapliroditcs. It is considered a boy, and 
is tlie S071 of Scrafinis Fedcrigo di Eanio.s, a guard in the 
cnstom-liousC; and liis wife Calliarina, wlio arc first cousins. 
Pile oifl}’ other issue is a girl, a .specimen of modified albini-sm, 
tlic skin being white and freckled and the hair colourless, 
whilst the C 3 'C shows no trace of pink. 

Antonio do Eamos, as the malformation is called, will be 
eight years of ago in So 2 )tcmber 1865. He has at present 
twenty-four teeth. His height is four feet four inches, his 
girth under the armpits two feet four inches, and round the 
haunches two feet three inches ; of womanl 3 ’- size. His hips 
would jn-ojcct beyond the oval that contains his shoulders ; in 
boys we should expect the contraiy. His face is rather that 
of a bo 3 ’’ than a girl. Ho has a decided hemiplegia of the loft 
side, the leg being, however, loss afiected than the arm, and 
he has a weak and sickl 3 ' look, which does not jiromisc 
longevit 3 ’. 

The jjonis is distiuctl 3 ’^ formed, about an inch and a quarter 
long, and proi7ortiouall3’' thick, though not of the largo 
AfricaiVs size ; the naked glaus looks as if natural^ circum- 
cised. The orifice, instead of being at the top, is under the 
virga, thus constituting a clear case of h 3 q 3 ospadias. The 
parents declare that ho micturates from both organs, but less 
from the masculine. The urine, therefore, would pass through 
the fronum. No signs of testicles could be seen or felt. 
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The Ircunm is attached to au orifice in tlie scrotum^ re- 
sembling’ a real vagina, and not like tliose rugose openings 
in the medial line;, tvhicli nro so often found present. Tlie 
labia are botli avcII formed, and ■with a docidodl}’ feminine 
smell. The colour of the mucous membrane is a pale and 
leaden pink, kfo nymplne exist. "Jhie tender ago of tlio 
subject prevented Dr. d. T. Taylor, of H.IVDs. Steamship 

/'pc// 1, from passing probes, and menstruation had not yet 
taken place. The pccten is unusually large and thick ; thick 
black curls extend in two parallel lines, fringing the parts, 
to the anal orihee. 

It appear.s, therefore, that the so-called boy is a mere ca.se 
of deformed clitoris, the feminine ajDparatus being abnormally 
developed. It will, however, bo interesting to watch the ])ro- 
gress of the case. 

I have Ihc pleasure to enclose a hand-sketch of the orio’inal, 
made by me; and Dr. Taylor has kindly undertaken to forward 
a ])hotograph of the parts, made by a skilful artistj the en- 
gineer of H.M. Steamship Serpent. 

I am, etc., 

IDciJAltl) Y. DuiiTON. 

V.P. .Vnllirop. Soc. of Londun. 


Tlie See. AnLlu'op. Soc. of London. 



XIX. — Some Remarlcs on Indian Gnosticism, or Sacti Puja, 
the Worship of the Female Poioers. By Edward Sellon^ 
Esq. 

Fanaticism^ no matter to what creed it may appertain^ lias_, in 
all ages and conn tides, paved tlie way for licentiousness. 
Thus, the austere principles inculcated by both the Saiva and 
Vaishnava Codes of the ancient Hindu faith, have by degrees 
merged in numerous subordinate sects, and led to the forma- 
tion of various fantastic creeds. 

Not the least curious of these creeds is the Sacteya (pro- 
nounced Sharld-ya) , to which it is proposed, on the present 
occasion, to direct your attention. 

The woi'shippers of Sacti, or power, who possess numei’ous 
books in Sanscrit verse, have been gaining ground in India 
for some years, but have lately sustained a check at Bombay, 
which may ultimately lead to their suppression. The Sacteya 
creed professedly acknowledges Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and 
all goddesses and demi-gods, but declares them all to be sub- 
ordinate to the great goddess, who is emphatically power. 
The creed is set forth in the remarkable and recondite volumes 
called Tantras, — books, some years since, almost sealed to 
foreigners, but a translation of Avhich has at length been 
obtained. Some extracts from these books will be introduced 
into this paper. 

The word Tantram signifies literally — art, system, craft or 
contrivance ; prescribing the abolition of all caste, the use of 
wine, flesh, and fish (which the Brahminical code considers 
unlawful for Brahmins), with magical arts, diagrams, and the 
express adoration of the female sex. The Sacta sect is, in 
fact, what the Glreeks called Telestica or Bynamica,^ and like 


Vide History of the Maharajahs, London, Triibner and Co., 1865. 
t Taylor’s A]pid., pp. 275, 376. 
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L>'uosticisin^ inculcates great contempt of tlie acknoAvlcdged 
religion, tlie jmculiariiies of which arc only alluded to as 
matter for ridicule. Like gno.sticism, it teaches magic, and 
looks njiou the causes and agents of evil as the gods of the 
world. Let it not ho supposed, however, that the creed, of 
tne Sacici/a-^ is a religion of a modern date ; the Brahmins 
look upon the hooks descrihing it as nndonhtcdly ancient, — 
more ancient, indeed, than the Purans. The most popular of 
these hooks arc comprised in. the following, to which arc here 
given equivalent titles, — most of them have hcen translated : — 

1. Sorada TiJneam — The Masterpiece. 

2. Jiiaii Arnavam — A S^’stem of Wi-sdoin. 

3. Cvln itfirvam — The Noble Ci’aft of Thouf^ht. 

O 

4. Gvd.iLn Culanovam — Tlie Hidden Part of the Noble Art, 

0. Barioln Tend, -am — The Litanj- of the Vnlvo. 

n. Anandei Tantram — The Sy.stem of Joy. 

7. Paidm Yamolam — Conversations of Siva and his Spouse. 

5. Togini Ilriolayam — The Heart of the Angel— This is also called loin' 

Tend ram. 

9. Siv’ ArcJiana Chaudrica — Rules for the Worship of Illooniing Girls. 

[In the CaJpam, cc. iii and iv, is a description of cveiy limb of a 
woman, with the ilfcdaii adayam, and how they should be adored.] 

10. Lyenn’ Archeina Taretngini — The System of Wovsliipping a Girl. 

11. Anand Cedpa Valli — The Rites of Delight. 

12. Tantra Saram — Summaiy of the Craft. 

13. Tendrei Bajam — Hlustrations of the Sublime Aid : and numerous others. 

'fhe S 3 ’stem advocated in these hooks is Ic-rmed PancJni- 
hiararani. In other word.s, the five m^^stical IMIs, in allusion 
to the five words heginning with M, viz:., Mmhja, ilfcna.su, 
Matsya, Maidra, Mitlmna, i. e., wine, flesh, fish, magic, and 
lewdness; which have reference to the following as a proposed 
means for the attainment of beatitude in the next world : — 

1. A total freedom from caste and distinctions of cveiy kind. 

2. A liberty of eating flesh and fish, and drinking wine. 

3. Promiscuous sexual enjoyment. 

4. The practice of magic, and the adoration of women. 

5. The worship of demons and Yogini, i. e.. Powers. 

The Sacteyas are divided into two sects : the Daxiid nclmraid 
(or right hand), and Vdmdcharam (or left hand). Each sect 
renounces the established religion, and declares the worship 
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of women supreme, every woman (according- to them) being’ a 
Sacti, or image of the great goddess. Their rules for fasting, 
bathing, and prayer, are to the full as irksome as with the 
Brahmins themselves. The person worshipped is a woman or 
girl of the Brahminical caste (among the D axin’ dclidram), who 
is elegantly dressed, and adorned with jewels and garlands. 
One, three, or nine females are to be thus adored by one or 
more men j but in the left hand mode, there is only one girl 
and one worshipper. 

In such sects, it is required that the woman be looked upon 
as actually and truly a goddess (for the time), and that the 
devotee is to regard himself as really the divinity who is wor- 
shipping her. Curses are denounced on" him who looks upon 
her as a woman, or himself as a mortal, during the perform- 
ance of the rite. In each sect, the professed object of the 
P'uja is the attainment of long life, offspring, riches, or other 
blessings, or else the destruction of an enemy by magical 
means. Magical rites are used in both sects; and all the 
quaint ceremonies described in Horace, Lucan, and Virgil, re- 
garding magic, correspond exactly to the rules in the Tantras. 
Sitting in a cemetery, fasting, procuring pieces of a corpse at 
the waning of the moon, erecting a diagram — a triangle, 
square, or octagon — and therein inscribing the name of the 
person to be destroyed or the object to be accomplished, with 
other rites, are described with great minuteness; yet these 
magical rites are not necessarily connected with the worship 
of the good goddess, but may be and are practised by even 
Mohamedans. 

The Vumdcharam sect veil in deep mystery the rites which 
they practise. They commence by fasting and bathing, hke 
the Daximdchdram ; but many of their observances are of a 
less innocent nature. The great feast, called Siva Ratri, is 
the period of the year when the Hindu worship of Venus is 
to be performed : other days are also named in their code be- 
sides the Siva Ratri, or Bussera, The person who wishes to 
perform the sacrifice is to select a beautiful young girl of any 
caste, a pariah, a slave, a courtesan, or nautch girl, would be 
preferred. She is called But!, or angel messenger,” or con- 
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ciliatrix^ being tlie medium of intercourse between tlie wor- 
sbipper and tlie goddess. Slie is also called Yo<jml, or nun, 
— literally, one wlio is joiued'b Tlie Yorjiui ITridayaw, or 

Heart of the Hun’^, is a book well known to tlicse sectaries ; 
it is usually knoivn by tlie name Yoni Tdiifntni, or, ‘'‘’Ritual of 
\'ulva Worsliip’’, Yoijini being used as an occult name of Yoni 
(pudcnihiht nnilieln-c). It is a peculiarity that no widow, liow- 
ever young and lovely, is ever selected. After kisting- and 
bathing, she is elegant!}^ dressed and seated on a carpet. The 
live acts — already mentioned in alludinof to the letter M — are 
then performed in order, and the votaiy erects a magical dia- 
gram and repeats a spell. These diagrams are diverse. The 
spell called Agni Puram has for a diagram a “ volcano’^, i. c., 
a double circle, and therein a triangle, doubtless the same 
with the (dish I'adr, or “house of lirc.’^ Spells are always 
used. The devotee next meditates on her as l\-(o-r!ii (Nature), 
and on himself as a deity. He offers prayer to lier, and then 
proceeds to inspire her in each particular limb with some one 
goddess, of the host of goddesses. He adores, in imagination, 
every individual part of her person, and, by incantation, lodges 
a fairy in every limb and member, and one in the Yoni, as the 
centre of delight. The names of the female sylphs addressed 
to her are not veiy delicate, and need not bo here further 
alluded to. Then follows the second, third, a]id fourth M; 
i. e., he presents her with flesh, fish, and wine. He makes 
her eat and drink of each, and what she leaves he eats and 
drinks himself. He now strips her entirely naked, and strips 
himself also. He recommences to adore her body anew in 
every limb ; from this the rite is often termed Cliacra Pnja, 
or worship of the members. He finally adores the Agni Man- 
dalam {pudendum mulichre) with reverent language, but lewd 
gesticulations. The chapters on this rite, as contained in the 
Ananda Tantram, the lludra Yamdlam, the Jyan Arndvam, 
and the Gulcdnavam, are very singular. 

The Somam and Yagnia are known to be the most sacred 
rites of Hinduism ; and from these liturgies every consecrated 
expression is borrowed and adopted, in a manner so extremely 
indelicate that it strikes a European reader with the utmost 
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astonishment. F or example, in the Ananda Tantra we read 

special rites are used to divest her of all shame, and shame 
can only he annihilated by the use of Avine” (viii, 46, 48) ; and 
m the Acasa Bhairava Tantra [c. 50, Ucchhishta'^' Ganapati], 
the folloAving passages occur (Latin rendering) : — 

1 . Spisso minio rubentem, nuda3 puellse visum cujiientur [ 
foeminaa vulvas oris gustum exoptantem libidini devotum, [ 

2. LcBva parte Sactim dcani collocantem semper complexu 
sedule | suis pedibus fidentibus {i. e., to those who trust in 
him) . 

3. “ Concupita fructuosa condonantem | corporeali forma 
structum status naturalem omnes beatitudines condonantem | 
rosas Sinensi magis rubentem variis ornatu comptum. | 

4. “ Nodum et uncum gerentem Denm a divis honoratum | 

1 uella temporum ad latus pendentem novo amore [recubantemj 
junctum. 

5. “ Souau habens elephantinas dentes, auribus facto vento 
prehensum quoad dentem a puella succulentos Dea humeros 
binos prendentem.-’^ | 

Again, in the Sri Vidijd, Avhich enjoins secrecy : — 

Such was the rule, sung by the inspired prophets, [ For 
those Avho adore the young and lovely Sacti, | Eevealed to none 
but the initiated few. | Keep it concealed, like the rosy lips 
that pout I Between the recess of thy thighs, 0 Goddess. | 
Hide this creed, so pure so excellent, | As closely as you hide 
your Amlva cleft. | 0 hide this code of bliss, lady, from vulgar 
eyes.^^ — 

Again, in the Agni Mandalam [the yolcano] : — 

“ Let the fuel of sacrifice be her decorations ; let the altar 
of sacrifice be her middle; the pit of her navel is the hearth, 
and her mouth the ceaseless fire ; the south point her chin ; 
her rosy hand the spoon; let the Sahhijd and Acasadhja be 
the two sides of the same. The holy flame is the moist vulva. 


Ganapati, or Guncsha, here represented as Bacchus Spurcus, " the dii’ty 
god,” and in the Sacti Ganapati he may be compared to Bacchus Eroticus, 
who resembled Priapus ; but the Silpi Shastras speak of twelve Guneshas, 
who bore a very different character. Gunesh is always represented with an 
elephant’s head. 
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Tlie fuel is collision (bocniise fire is produced l)y friction), and 
the Loro Ltnoa is ilie o-rcat liigh ]n’iestd’ 

Again, in the ijantd (VAg — 

1. 'Ajot us laud the (led and Goddess ,7?re7e (Parvati) and 
A'ac/c (Siva), ever glorious! Priuiarv, noblest of ftmeiful 
l)lifscs, [ witliout compare! In'ghcst in glory, which is com- 
prehended by the wise alone. [ 

2. “ 'Po the great and Holy one, accomplished in voluptuous 
mov('ments, elevated in enjoying! J 'J'hc /r/es compounded of 
blood a7id semeu, to liim I bow ! | Praise liim, the supreme 
Lord of delight! noblest in faith, the only bliss of my soul 
Olidlla 2‘<> mam), the most secret VciJJut, veneration, 

'1. “The bliss of all men, exalted on his throne. | To Siva, 
my Lord, soul-Anewcd, the form of bliss, the glorious ! may 
he, with his slant glance, remove the foulness of mistrust, ) 
J3y the holy art of enjoyment was the blessed science called 
amorous, aroma invented. How can it be denominated ? 
The unmentioned,^^ etc. 

[Then begins the book called Thn Sjyirit. of ,‘^e.ciial Joj/.] 

(Latin rendering.) 

1 . “ Cunctorum mandorimi oi’igine statu, fatuquo. confictum 
gaudium hue in bcatitudine acerrimum Quod intcruo animo 
Cf)ns 2 iicitur ! Me tu catur, omnium Pj’iuccjts ! coi’{)us quod 
habet mcro splendore confictum ! 

(Some of this is passed over as merely introductory.) 

3. “Comminem per coitum Sivt et ms | gcncratum semen 
ct germinatioucm efficta est Ilia Magna Podostes. | Unspeak- 
able, incomparable in form, | inexpressible by writing, by 
figure, or by image. | [Thus far the introduction.] 

4. “ That sun, the supreme Siva (i. e., Sncla), whose raj’s 
are reflected in the heart, that in reflecting’ the glorious beauty, 
receives the great seed. 

5. “ That sense of individuality -which is inherent in the mind, 
clearly expressed in the term A'HA'EXAJit [a denotes Siva, i. e., 
semen ; and ha denotes Sacti, i. e., power, typified by blood, 
the two are united by the mystic word.] 

0. “ "Whiteness (semen) and redness (blood) when their re- 
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spective fluids are unitedj a word and its import ; so are united 
creation and its cause, mutual^ collocated and indivisible. 

7 . “ The fluid is the source of individuality, and the (por- 
tion) abode of the sun is therein ; and Gama (or Cupid) being 
the attractive power, is the Gala (spirit), and is the enjoyment. 

8. “ This is the discrimination of Gula (male and female 
joined in coitu), and is equivalent with Sri GJiacra. He who 
knows to distinguish them is the freed, and shall assume the 
form of the great Trijjuri. 

9. “ There is distilled from the red Sacti the mystical sound 
CLIM, which is denominated Nadco SrahniOi, and the sound is 
audible ; from it originate the ether, wind, and fire, and the 
terrestrial decade. 

10. Next, from the fluid thus made known, spring wind, 
fire, water, and earth, all the universe, from an atom up to a 
sphere. 

***** 

13. ^'The three great powers are those of Desire, of Knoiu- 
ing, of Loving, and of ^jerforniing the act. 

14. And in the same order are three X/ingas, of tangible 
{Sthula) spiritual bodies, and visionary and this is Trip^ira, 
triple ; and the fourth is the art. 

16. “ Sound, touch, form, taste, and smeU, and the essential 
qualities of each multiplied by the three gunas (qualities) of 
Prithoi. 

16. Hence originates the SiJell of fifteen syllables. 

1 7. And there are fifteen Tithis. 

18. On the letters, consonants, and vowels. 

19. "The ART is magic; the object is the goddess. 

20. From letter Y to letter S there are three forms. 

21. ^‘Between the cliacra (members) and the goddess it is 
impossible to draw any distinction before the spiritual body is 
evolved. 

22. In the centre of the chacra let the mystic fluid be ; 
this is the essential fluid. 

23. "The three that are formed from the triple root,^'’ 
etc., etc. 

From the passage here cited, it will be seen how closely the 
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Sacteya rites resemble those practised by ancient Pagan 
peoples ; they are expressly forbidden in the Mosaic law. 

Ye shall not eat anything Avith the blood_, neither shall ye 
use enchantment^ nor obseiwe tinies.^^ Lba^. xix^ 26. Giving 
his seed unto Moloch.'’^ YGio commit whoring after idols. 
Turoiug after familiar spirits, to go a whoring after them.'’^ 
LeA^. XX, 2, 6. 

The diagram, also, discovered by Cicero, on the tomb of 
Archimedes, appears identical with one of those spells used in 
the Sacfi PujcL, — “ The apex of the triangle is doAAOiAvards, 
AA'ith a point in the centre.^"’ 

In India, the adorers of the goddess regard the mystical 
ring, or circle, as the orifice of the vagina, AAdiile the triangle 
represents the nymphas ; the dot represents the fairy lodged 
in this member. When the imagination of the Sadi is suf- 
ficiently excited by wine, dmne homage, and hbidinous excess, 
she is supposed to be in a guydna nidra, or mystic sleep, 
AA’herein, like the sibyls among the ancients and modern clair- 
voyants, she answers questions in a delirious manner, and is 
sujDposed to be for the time the mouthpice of the deity. The 
omen chiefly desired is that emission may happen to the female 
before copulation ; but whether it happens before or. not, it is 
received in a cup of consecrated Avine, to Avhich is added a 
morsel of flesh and of fish. This cup is then offered to the 
goddess, and the rite is concluded. 

Such is the Sadi Fvja, or worship of Power. Power here 
meaning the good goddess Maya (delusion) ; she is also called 
Jjagala, Yagala, and Bagala Mulchi. She has neither images 
nor pictures, and is usually typified by a vessel of water. The 
girl who performs Sadi (for the time) is the only true re- 
presentative of the goddess. 

The Eleusinian mysteries bear a very striking analogy to 
the Sacteya; and those writers err who have asserted that the 
mysteries of Bleusis Avere confined to men. A reference to 
D Hancarville* will give several instances of the initiation of 
ivomen. The method of jjurification, portrayed on antique 


* Naples edit., 1765, fol., tome iv. 
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Greek vases, closety resembles the ceremony as prescribed in 
the Sacti Sodliana. From this circumstance, and also from 
the very frequent allusions to Sacteija rites in the writings of 
the Jews and other ancient authors, it is evident that we have 
now in India the remains of a very ancient superstitious mys- 
ticism, if not one of the most ancient forms of idolatry in the 
Sacti, or Ghacra Ptija,, or worship of power. 

CONCLUSION. 

The author of the foregoing paper cannot bring it to a con- 
clusion without saying a few words regarding the sources from 
which his information has been in the main derived. It would 
have afforded him g'reat jileasure to have given the name of 
the very learned orientalist from whose valuable MSS. he has 
so laigely drawn; but that g’entleman made it an express con- 
dition that his name should not appear. It only remains, 
therefore, to add that he was a member of the Madras Civil 
Service for thirty 3^ears, a judge, and a man of letters, whose 
authority in all matters relating to the Hindus, their literature, 
and leligion, is, in the strictest sense, reliable. At the same 
time his views, although in the main adhered to, have been in 
some instances departed from and modified, and the opinions 
of numerous other writers, ancient and modern, engrafted 
upon and incorporated with them. 

A few EemarJcs in RejAy to an Attach^ on a Pa2Jer published in 
the fist volume of JS'Iemoivs of the Anthrojy. Soc., entitled^ 
“LingaPujaP By Edward Sellon, Esq. 

The anonymous wi’iter of the article in question objects, 

1st. That there is nothing Phallic in the worship of Vishnu. 
2nd. That Buddhism is in no way connected with the wor- 
ship of Phallus. 

3rd. That the notion of the Ark of the Covenant of the 
J ews, containing a phallus, is wild, absurd, and improbable. 

To these objections, the following answer may be given ; 

First, with reference to Vishnu. The Vishnavas (or fol- ' 


* Vide Ethnological Journal, December, 1865. 
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](Avcrs of Yislinui) do not, ir. is true, sdore the Linga in its 
iiirifiruJii,/- capacitYj tlioy Ix'ing Yoiiijas, or worshippers of the 
fcrnnjf' Sacl.i, or Power. Now the Lingnm rc] 3 resents not the 
male emblem onhj, bnt also the fcmnlc^ Avhich the Hindus term 
s, lejo; and I submit that the worship of the female organ of 
generation is to the full as ‘’‘phallic’^ as the male. Sir William 
Jones (r/de W orksj vol. ii^ p. 311) says, It seems never to 
have ejitcred into the heads of the Hindu legislators and 
]3coplc, that anything natural could be offensively obscene, — a 
siiiguhu'ity which jiervades all their writing’s, but is no proof 
of the depravity of their morals: hence the worship of the 
Linga by the followers of Siva, and of the Yoni hij the fullowcrs 
of I i.dinvf’ The writer of the article in the EfJivoloc/ical 
Joiinial is counselled to read what Moor (in his Hindu Pan.) 
says of Vishnu, both under that head and also under the heading 

Krishna.’^ He will also derive instruction from a perusal 
of ’^Vlson on Hindu Sects in the As. lies. I can only say that 
r have absolutely seen a great many black lingams dedicated 
to Krishna (avarta of Vishnu.) 

Secondly, with regard to Buddhism. Colonel Sykes, in 
L'is Account of the PJllora. Hxccivations (near Poonah, in the 
Bombay Presidency), speaking of the Bisma Kurin, says. 
The first thing that meets the eye on entering the temple is 
the enormous hemispherical figure of the Ling (Lingam) at 
the end of the cave; it is a.lwaifs found on this scale in the 
ai-ched Boodh excavations, and even at Tuneer, in a flat-roofed 
cave (also Jluddhist), this emblem is forty- two feet in circum- 
ference though its height is inconsiderable.-’ Here, at all 
events, are two temples dedicated to Buddha, in which the 
Lingam is found, vouched for by a respectable authority. 
Now, let us see what can be said with respect to the phallic 
worship of Buddha in Japan and in China. 

Mr. Adam Scott, a Chinese merchant, who visited Japan 
last year, states, that they are Buddliists ; but the name 
they give the god is Bie Bootes, not Boodh or Buddha, though 
his images are precisely like those of that divinity in China. 


* Sykes, cited by Elliott, Views in the East, vol. ii, London, Fisher & Son. 

T 
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While in Japan he visited the phallic temple of Azima^ situ- 
ated on an island twent}^ miles west of YokahamUj accompanied 
by Admiral Kuper^ and other officers of H.M.S. Ihey found 
the temple on the summit of a high hill/^ in the midst of a 
sacred grove. On the altar they beheld a large Phallus of 
stone^ while a vast number of smaller size, and of wood^ lay 
strewn around, hfr. Scott supposes that these latter may 
have been votive offerings. He brought home to England 
two specimens of these Phalli ; and they ma.y be seen by the 
curious at the museum of Oeorge Witt, Esq., F.R.S., together 
with a carefully executed drawing of the temple, and the pic- 
turesque hill on which it .stands. Dr. Dawson states that 
he has seen women making votive offerings of Phalli at a 
Buddhist temple in Pekin."’ This is confirmed by Mr. Adam 
Scott j and there is a vast mass of evidence both in images, 
in drawings, and in MSS. (in the same museum), proving to 
the satisfaction of any reasonable man that the Phallic worship 
docs exist in connexion with Buddhism, not in India only, but 
in Japan and China. At Siam, this worship is also known, 
and is alluded to in Ruschenberger’s Voyage of U.8. Ship 
Peacoclc, in 1836, 183.7, and 1888. 

Lastly, I offer a few observations on the Ark (of the Cove- 
nant, so called). I have said in my paper on the Linga Puja, 
read before the Fellows of the Anthropological Society, that 
“ there would also now appear good ground for believing that 
the Ark of the Covenant, hold so sacred by the Jews, con- 
tained nothing more nor less than a Phallus,” etc. I now 
proceed to give the grounds upon wliich I founded that sup- 
position, for be it observed, I assbrted nothing. 

Bishop Colenso has clearly shown that the Syrian name of 
Baal {Yahveh) was absolutely the same as that of the Jewish 
Godj that the Jews ] 3 robably toolc the name from the Vagan 
nations around them [as before then they called their Grod 
Mohim ; that both names had the same signification, Yaveh or 
Yakveh [or Jehovah], ‘‘he makes to Kve,” or “he makes to 
he’’ (that is, he fructifies, fecundates, generates).* The names, 


* Tide Bisliop Colenso on The Pentateuch, p. 159, Appendix to Part ii. 
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tJi.ereforc, being- identical, and Ibe attributes identical, 1 coii- 
ceixe that I am justified in considering- tfiat Jeliovah and Baal, 
or, in otlier ^vords, tbe »S 5 n'ian Yahvcli and tlie Jewish Yahveh 
were, in point of fact, one and the same deitjf, tliougli not wor- 
shipped with the same images or ceremomes, — the Pagans 
exhil)iting their Tahveh, or Baal Pehor, to the people on 
CYery high hill, and under everj’- green tree;^^ the Jews 
mysteriouslj’' concealing their Yahveh in an ark or coffer. That 
lioing my opinion, I have, in support of it, first, to prove what 
sort of a God this Yahveh, Yakveh, Jehovah, or Baal Peor, 
was; and having demonstrated that, 1 must then establish 
that it was a custom for other Pagans to have sacred arks as 
well as the Jews; and secondly, prove what it was those 
arks contained. 

Yahveh, the Syrian god, was also called Baal, Baalpeor. 
Baal signifies ''ereeP^ "'upward”. Peor signifies "open”, 
"spread”. ISlow let anyone examine one of the unadorned 
stone Lingams (in the Indian Museum, Whitehall), and I say 
that he vfill there see in that Indian idol a veritahle representa- 
lion of the Baalpeor of the Bible, viz., the Yoni, "open”, 
" spread”, and the "erect” Linga in tbe centre. " So, again, 
with regard to the Egyptians”, says Plutarch, "there is good 
reason to conclude that they were wont to hken this universal 
nature to what they called the most beautiful and perfect 
irinnyle ; the same as does Plato himself in that nuptial dia- 
gram, etc. Now, in this triangle which is rectangular, the 
perpendicular side is imagined equal to three; the base to four; 
and the hypotenuse, which is equal to the other two, con- 
taining sides, to five. In this scheme, therefore, we must sup- 
pose, that the perpendicular is designed by them to represent 
masculine nature, the base (yoni) the feminine, and that the 
hypotenuse is to be looked upon as the offspring of both”, 
etc.'!= 

h'ahveh, or Yahveh, signifies "he makes to five”, or "he 
makes to be”; that is, he gives life, he fructifies, generates. 
YBiat more .suitable than these names for a phallic divinity ? 


Plutarcli, De Iside et Osiride, Ivi. 
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The custom of having a sacred ai-k or coffer placed in the 
sanctuary is of great antiquitjr^ and was not peculiar to the 
Hebrews. Long ere the Jews became a people, the Egyptians 
had their arks. Let those who doubt this, read what Mr. 
King has to say on the subject, when speaking of Isis and her 
mystic ark or coffer. ‘^‘^In it was carried,” says this writer, 
“ the distinctive marhs of both sexes, the Ling am and Toni of 
the modern HindusJ’^ 

Speaking of the mystic ark, Clemens of Alexandria (cited by 
Spencer, Be Leg. Heb., p. 45), says, ^^In which was only de- 
posited the privj^ member of Bacchus”. And Spencer adds, 
that in some of the Pagan arks (plainly proving that they had 
such coffers), in them ‘^‘^were laid up Indian wheat, pjwamids, 
pieces of dressed wool, cakes or wafers made of oil and honey 
(full of studs and bosses like navels), used in sacrifice, a ser- 
pent, Persian apples, and a thyrsus ; i.e., a, gphallus 

Of course, it is not to be expected that persons Avho believe 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, that the Jews were the 
chosen people of Cod, and that everything narrated of them in 
the Bible is true, it is not to be expected, I say, that such 
persons will accept, or see any force in the few proofs I have 
hastily, and at but short notice, thrown together. 

To them I do not address myself; I merely threw out a 
suggestion, in the first instance, in my paper on the Linga 
Puja , and I have here given some proofs that I had grounds 
foi so doing, and I appeal to the deep thinkers, the philosophi- 
cal reasoners of this age of light, to work out the problem. 
For my part, I shall be quite satisfied to abide by the decision 
of such men ; but for the opinions of individuals prejudiced 
and blunted by their faith in an effete and preposterous re- 
ligious S 3 ’'stem, and bj^ the conventionalities of the society in 
which they move, I shall ever have the supremest contempt. 


* Gnosticism, by C. W. King, M.A., London, 1865, p. 154. 
t Vide Spencer, De Leg. Heir,, p, 145. 



XX. — 0)1 the lic-^ci)it>l(fvci^ oj T)tscrij)ttn)i.<; Joinul oil- Ancient 
BritiAi JRache with th<we of Central A wrica. BvBektholi) 
See.maxx, Pli.D.j Vice-President .A.S.L. 

Mr. Georgi: Tate, our Local Secretary" at Alnwick, lias re- 
cently published an account of The Ancient British Scnlpiiired 
of Aforthiimhio’land and the Eastern Bordei's, witli Notes 
of the Bona ins associated with these Sculjdnres, illustrated b}'' 
lithou'rauis. This is the most comprehensive, as it is the most 
valuable, account as yet publi.shed on the incised stones, the 
first specimens of which were brought to lig'ht neai’l}^ half a 
century ago, by Mr. J. C. Langlands, near the g’reat camp on 
Old Bewick Hill, in North Northumberland, and additions to 
which have been made, in various other parts, by different 
'zealous antiquaries, including the author of the just mentioned 
]5u]di cation. These inscribed rocks are hold to be of great 
antiquity, and to have been the work of tribes who occupied 
the British islands long before the Roman invasion. The 
notion that they originated with the Roman soldiers trying to 
pnss away the dull hours of camp life, being entirely opposed 
to the fact that no Roman characters of any description occur 
among them, and that they are found in parts of these islands 
never trodden by the foot of the Roman conqueror. The geo- 
graphical distribution of these rocks is interesting. In North- 
umberland, where they abound, they do not occur on the 
Cheviots or their flanks, and this has been held to be a 
negative proof that these sculptures were made by a people 
who wore ignorant of the use of metallic tools, and could not 
produce any impression on the porphyry of the Cheviots by 
their stone tools, when they easily effected it on the sandstone 
of the Northumbrian moorlands. These inscribed rocks,^^ 
sajT^s Mr. Tate, occur on one or other of the beds of thick 
sandstone, which is near the base of the mountain limestone 
formation, and which forms the substance of the high moor- 
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lauds of Nortliumbei’laud, risiug up, in some cases^ to the 
height of 1,400 feet above the sea-level. On the rough 
surface of the rock, where it crops out in different plat- 
forms on these hills, we find these sculptures. In the north- 
west part of the district, they occur on the upper surface 
of the cliffs near Routing Linn, about six miles northwards 
of Woolerj they are scattered in great profusion on the 
ridges in the moorland at Harelaw, Horton, and Dodding- 
ton, and on Gledlaw; they are on the outbreak of rocks at 
Caddy’s Cove ; they are found on the summit of Whitsun- 
bank, Chatton Law, and Old Bewick Hill ; they have been 
found in Beauley and North Charlton Moors ; they existed in 
Cartingdon Cove, near Rothbury; and they have been dis- 
covered, but not in situ, in the parish of Stamfordham. When 
found in situ, they are always in high grounds, generally on 
lofty hills, some of which are neaidy 800 feet above the sea- 
level.” In all, fifty-three sculptured stones have been observed 
in Northumberland, on which three hundred and fifty figures 
are inscribed. All of them are more or less connected with 
ancient British remains; four of them formed the cover of 
cists ; two are within a few yards of barrows, beneath which 
are similar small sepulchral chambers ; five of them are within 
ancient Bi’itish camps ; eight of them are not more distant 
from such camps than one hundred yards ; most of the others 
are less distant than half a mile, and none further away than 
a mile. Their relation, however, to the camps, forts, and hut- 
circles — the dwellings of the ancient British people — is more 
apparent than to their sepulchres. Stones with similar or 
absolutely identical inscriptions, have been found in Ayrshire, 
Yorkshire, Scotland, the Orkneys, and Ireland, for details of 
which Mr. Tate’s excellent work must be consulted; but 
curiously enough, none have been discovered in Europe beyond 
the limits of the British islands. 

In Brittanj’’, where so many Druidical remains have been 
preserved, and where we might expect to meet with them, avc 
search in vain for the concentric rings so frequently rejieated, 
and the Northumbrian and other ancient British rocks. Some 
sculptures on the rock -temples of Malta, referred to prehistoric 
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ar<' ri ri'i iii'i'' iint's^ wliifli may ]i:ivo some rei’oreece (o 
s'.'iyic-m -'vvoi’^-ln'p, nml. lilce snuu* rmie fiy'ni’cs of c'yys^ 

(Ue' lo J^]ia:‘nicinn 'Aoi-kii'ien. ?•.<']■ ^‘:ni ;niy connexion Im 
e^1 a.lilisjiei] ketn'oen onr Ilrilisli rnck-sciilni nres rnul ccriain 
I'iyypiian liierog1y])lii(*s. Jn {aci . nx' sr-at’cli in vain f lu’onn;liont, 
iiic vln.'lc easic'rn liomispliore (’or lla* icasl ap])ri.'acli io tlio 
nnle bnl cliaraclx'rist ic iieaives iiiscribed ni! iln- Ib'itisli j-ocks. 

fi is, ilu'rei’onp ali ilie more sijia-nlar (liak tlionsancks oi' 
mile^ avray^ in a remote coi'iier of Iropic-al America^ wo should 
find ilie concentric rinys_, and several otlu'rs of the most- 
typical charactoi's (mg’raved on the ]3]’itish rocks. J discovered 
them m-;ir the town of David, A'craguas, New (Jranada, in the 
s]jrine' of Ifc'lb', and read a ])aper about- them before tlie Ar- 
clueological In.stiinte shortly after my return to London in 
18o!. A brief aeconnt- of them was n-iveii in mv Xdrrdfirr 

o I 

of ih'j V"ijd<j'' of JI.M.S. IJerdJil, vol. i, p. 012, London, 8 vo, 
1 800 , but the drawings illnstral ing them wmaj unfortunately 
omitted, the publisher objecting lo them on account ol' the 
(■x])onse ; but .some of them wore aftcrwtirds pla(;od by me at 
the dis])osal of Mr. Dollaert, and published by that gentleman in 
his -Jn/b/a//b’,s, oio.,of Sovili Anuu-ii'd, 8 vo, London, 1 800, whilst 
olher.s have Iteen, it is feared, entirely lost, esjtocirlly those 
which would have established the identity of tln^ Lritisli and 
^’(M'aguas inscriptions beyond donbt In I In' cf of hern, 

i-’or my own part, I was so much struck with the general re- 
semblance, not to say identity of the Iavo, thiit when the 
plates of 31r, Tate’s work Avere first shoAvii to me, and I Avas 
quite ignorant to Avhat country they related, 1 fully believed 
them to represent Veraguas’ inscriptions. INmn from the 
drawings 1 still retain, part of a Vci’aguas Avoi-k, I am able to 
pick out some of the most typical characters found on the 
]3ritisli rocks, as the accompanying diagrams Avill shoAV. 

Fig. I, represents tAAm radiant suns, — a, the American, b, 
the British character; in Yeragnas this character has been 
found but once, nor does it occur oftener amongst the pub- 
li.shed British figures. 

Fig. II, a, the American ; h, the corresponding British figure, 
shoAving several -grooves radiating from an outer arch, and 
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iDearing some resemblance to wliat is termed tbe “ Ogliam 
characters.” 

Fig. Ill, a, the American ; h, the corresponding British 
figure, showing the completely closed concentric circles. 

Fig. IV, a, the American; h, the corresponding British 
figure, sliovnng how the various characters (symbols) were 
connected by lines leading from one to the other. 

Fig. V, a, the American; h, the corresponding British 
figure, showing the groove or outlet of the circle. 

The characters in Veraguas are like those of Great Britain, 
incised on large stones, the surface of which has not previously 
undergone any smoothing process. The incised stones occur 
in a district of Veraguas (the Canton of Alanje), which is now 
thinly inhabited, but which, judging from the numerous tombs, 
was once densely peopled by a nation which manufactured 
some elegantly shaped pottery, wore ornaments made of gold 
of a low standard, called quanin (most probably a natural 
alloy of gold and copper), buried their dead in stone cists, 
accompanied by their weapons, ornaments, pottery, and other 
household articles, and became known to Columbus in his 
fourth voyage of discovery. 

This very same people, who are supposed to have been the 
Dorachos or Dorazques, had also made considerable progress 
in sculpturing columns, and placing’ on them raised charac- 
ters. Several of these columns, about ten to twelve feet long, 
were knocking about the streets of David, the capital of 
xVlanje, or Chiriqui, during my visit in 1848, and numbers are 
said to occur on Mueto, and other places. Had they been 
less bulky, I should have broug’ht a specimen of these home 
with me. Raised characters require, of course, more artistic 
skill than incised ones, and hence denote a higher degree of 
civilisation. If, therefore, the people who readily engraved 
their thoughts on the 'pvtxtoXy and othei stones, of which 

it is the type, are assumed to have been the same as those vdio 
expressed them in raised characters on the columns of whicb 
I saw specimens at David, a long’ period must have elapsed 
before tools could be brought to such perfection as to allow 
the employment of inscriptions in relief on a previously 
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sraootlaened surface. But llicre is no identity of, or even dis- 
tant resemblance bctv'ecn, tbe incised and raised cliaracters, 
and wc iieod^ tliei’eibrc, not trouble ourselves any farther about 
this point. The identity of the two beinp’ abandoned, it may 
just bo worth while to consider the possibility of their being 
cxocnted by contemporaries. 

in highly civilised countries, such as ancient India, Egypt, 
and modern Europe, difierent modes of expressing thoughts 
]iav(,' been and are practised; but the 'most advanced people 
\\lu^ ever inhabited A^oraguas, had not attained so high a 
degree of civilisation as would justify us in assuming that 
ihoy resorted to two entirel}'' different systems of recording 
their ideas. It is, therefore, scarcely possible to escape the 
conclusion that the incised characters were by a different, less 
civilised, and more ancient race than the charactei'S in relief. 

From information received during my visit, and from what 
has been publi.shed since I first drew attention to this subject, 
1 am led to believe that there are a great many inscribed rocks 
in Chiriepn.* But I myself have seen only oue of them, the 
now famous ]pieclra innial {i. c., painted stone), which is found 
on a somewhat elevated plain at Caldera, a few leagues from 
the town of David. It is fifteen feet above ground, nearly 
fifty feet in circumference, and rather flat on the top. Every 
part, especially the eastern side, is covered with incised cha- 
in cters about an inch or half an inch deep. 'Ihe first 
figure on the Icfthand side represents a radiant sun, followed 
by a series of heads, or what appear to be heads, all with 
some variation. It is these heads, j^articularly the appendages 
(perhaps intended for hair?), which show a certain resemblance 
to one of the most curious characters found on the British 
rocks (fig. II, h), and calling to mind the so-called Ogham 
characters.’’^ These heads” are succeeded by scorpion-like, 
or branched, and other fantastic figures. The top of the 
stones, and the other sides, are covered with a great number 
of concentric rings and ovals, crossed by lines. It is especially 
these which bear so striking a resemblance to the Northum- 


* See Bollaerb, “Ancient Tombs of Climqui/’ in Journ. Ethnol. 8oc., vol. 
ii, pp. 151, 159. 
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bi’ian characters, and it is the more to be regretted that some 
of the drawings relating to them have been lost. 

I have always rejected the idea that these figures are in- 
tended for mere ornament. Symmetry is the first aim of bar- 
barous nations in their attempt to ornament a thing. On the 
contrary, I have always taken them to be symbols full of 
meaning, and recording ideas held to. be of vital importance 
to the people who used them, and whose veiy name has be- 
come a matter of doubt. To speculate on their meaning must 
be labour throivn awaj’, until we shall have become acquainted 
with all the inscnptions, of which those on the ]i^edra ]}intal 
are a specimen. 

M}’’ principal aim in penning these linos is to direct attention 
to the remarkable family likencs.s, if nothing more, existing 
between the ancient British and Veraguas inscnptions, — a 
relationship eutirel}’’ unsuspected by me until, by a lucky 
accident, j\Ir. Tate’s remarkable work fell into my hands, — and 
thus direct investigation into a new channel. Could an identitu 
be established between these rocks, so widely separated geo- 
graphically, we should then be in a position to indulge in 
legitimate speculation, the conclusions of which a leading- 
literary journal has already anticipated. We should have to 
concede — I say it without hesitation — that, in prehistoric 
times, an intercourse existed between the British islands and 
Central America j that this intercourse could not be maintained 
with the small crafts which so rude a civilisation could send 
across the wide Atlantic Ocean ; that a land communication 
was absolutely necessary to ensure such an intercom-se ; that 
it could not have been cai-ried on by Avay of Asia without 
leaving numerous traces behind; that no such traces have 
been found ; and that, consequently, it must have taken place 
when the Island of Atlantis — in the hands of modern science 
no longer a myth — was so intimately connecting Europe and 
America that the woods, which then covered Europe, were 
identical with those still e?:isting in the southern parts of North 
America ; that befoi-e science can concede all these, or similar 
speculations, we Avant more facts, Avhich, it is hoped, may be 
forthcoming noiv that it has been shown ivhat great interest 
attaches to them. 
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X,X1. — On I he AVh'qnil Slcnhiii nj iln' (■nioii of ]]‘oi}iC)i of 
Siiro'if’ ]Oo-en vlih JSloh'ct' MaJnn, ojti'n linrnnj lioil Chihh'cn, 
Joj (( 117 / / 7 ^’ 2fan ; u'iih a fton TAonorfcn on ilw Mpovgiuc 
Trilir of Negrofn. By E-. B. N. Walicek^ F.E.G./S., 
F.A.S.L., Local Secretary A.S.L., etc., etc. 

C<)UA'‘J' Stiezlecki lias asserted tliat women of certain savage 
races^ wlio have been impregnated by BnropeanSj or who have 
even cohabited with one, become sterile witli men of their 
own race, and bases his statement on observations made by 
himself amongst some tribes of American Indians, Polyne- 
sians, and aboriG'inal Australians. '^I'his theorv has been 
adopted and strenuously supported by Mr. Ale.xander Harvey, 
who gives it as his opinion that Count Strzleckds ‘■‘’assertion 
has been ascertained to be tingucsiionahln, and must be con- 
sidered as the expression of a law of natui’o.^^^'- Those oihuions 
have already been controverted by competent observers in 
Australia; and I propose, in the following brief ■ remarks, 
without venturing to enter into any diseussion of the subject, 
simply to put on record a few well-authenticated cases Avhich 
have come under my own eye in AVestern Afi-ica, during a re- 
sidence of many years, which go to prove that the eonclusions 
arrived at by Count Strzlecki, and his supporters, do not hold 
good in at least one well-known tribe of pure Negroes, the 
Mpongwe of the Gaboon. In the instances which I shall cite, 
I shall confine myself stricti}' to living individuals, and thus 
afford others an opportunity of obtaining corroborative testi- 
mony from other sources should they be so disposed. 

Considering the long period during which the Gaboon 
countiy has been known to, and visited by Europeans of 
various nations, it is somewhat remarkable that so few cross- 


Broca’s Phenomena of Hyhyidily in ihc Genus Homo, edited by C. Carter 
Blake, Esq., p. 55. 
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breeds should exist there ; but although intercourse between 
Europeans visiting the country and the native women has been 
frequent^ there have doubtless been influences at work which 
have tended to render the births of Mulatto children compa- 
ratively rare ; among these causes^ the most prominent are the 
noted infidelity and incontinence of the women^ and their 
great addiction to strong drinlcs^ which, in the shape of trade- 
rum, and other spirits of inferior and deleterious quality, are 
unfortunately too easily attainable. The number of Mulattoes 
in the first deg’ree, born in the Graboon conutry, and now 
hving, certainly does not reach twenty ; in fact, I only know 
of fifteen individuals. Although the nationality of the fathers 
of these half-breeds does not form a jiart of the object of this 
paper, it may not be amiss to notice it m loassant, as some 
authorities hold that Negi'o women breed more freely with 
Europeans of the Latin than of the Anglo-Saxon race. Such 
is not the case here. Of the fifteen Mulattoes known to me 
in this river, six are of English paternity, five claim French 
fathers, one is the child of a German (Alsatian), one is of 
Spanish extraction, one Portuguese, and the remaining one is 
the ofispring of a deceased slave-trader, but whether Spaniard 
or Portuguese the natives are now unable to say with certainty. 
I never heard of a native woman having had a child by a 
white American (of the United States). Considering the vast 
preponderance, of late years, of French residents and visitors 
over all other nations, it is worthy of remark that there should 
be so few children resulting from the intercourse of men of 
that nation with the women of Gaboon. As a rule, these half- 
breeds, without respect to their paternity, are sickly and 
weakly, but few of them Hving to adult age. 

I will now give three instances of native Gaboon or Mpongwe 
Avomen haAnng children by native males, after having cohabited 
with, and borne children to, Europeans, — singularly enough, 
the only knoAvn cases here are those in which an Englishman 
has been the father of the Mulatto. 

The first case, that I have any knowledge of, is that of an 
Mpongwe woman of pure blood who, when young, cohabited 
with an Englishman, and had a female child by him ; after- 
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wards, inarryiiig n mnu of lior dwn ivibc^ she Imd two full 
Negro cnildreUj male nud female. 

The second instance is that of a i^^pongwc ^Yonlnn; who had 
a male cliild by a white m;in Avith whom she livcd^ and having' 
later taken a MpongAvc husband, gave birth to a male child, 
full Negro, about six years after ihe birih of her first child of 
mixed blood. 

The tliird is the most remarkable case, as in this one a full 
blooded Negress lived for some time .Avith an Jktglishman, 
wliejt young, but at that time had no childi'cn by him; but 
having man-ied one of her countrymen, bore him tAvo female 
children ; and a year and a half after the birth ol' the 3'oungest 
of these, she had a female child by the Englishman Avith AA'liom 
she had preA'iously lived, and Avith AA'hom she Avas again co- 
habiting; three or four years later still, she gave birth to a 
bo_v, Avhosc father AA'as her natiAm husband. 

This latter case es])ec{all3', I think it Avill bo admitted, de- 
stroys the theor}’- of Mr. McCfilliA’-ra}-, that the embryo, whilst 
i)! vfero, subjects the mother, b}' some sort of inoculation, to 
organic or d^mamic modifications, the elements of Avhich have 
been transmitted to the embryo b}* the father, and the mother 
Avill then retain the impress permanently. 

Instances of native AA'omen cohabiting AAoth Europeans, AAntli- 
out haAong children Ipy them, and afterAvards marrying native 
husbands and becoming prolific, arc not only not i-are, but, on 
the contrary, are quite frequent; and so far as I huA'e re- 
marked, their long intercourse Avith Avhite men has by no 
means diminished their fertility Avhen INing in the more 
natural union AA'ith men of their OAvn tribe and colour. As 
several of the fifteen half-breeds, mentioned in this paper, arc 
the first children of their mothers, I shall note if at a futui’c 
period those wome]i bring into the Avorld children of pure 
Negro blood. It is by no means iniAvorthy of mention here, 
that, until within the last fcAv years, the MpongAve people 
themselves entertained the idea that a Negress, having had 
issue by an European, Avould not aftei’Avards breed Avith a man 


* Broca’s Phenomena of Hyiridity in the Genus Homo, p. 5G. 
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of lier own race ; and in tlie reverse case^ that having had 
had children hy one of her own countrjnnen in the first in- 
stance, she would he sterile wii.h an European. 

With regard to the fertilit}’- of half-breeds amongst them- 
selves, m}^ exjierience in this place is against it. I know of 
only one instance, and in that the woman was by no means 
prolific, only giving birth to one child; but it should be 
observed, in relation to this subject, that on this part of 
the coast but few opportunities are afibrded of watching 
the result of intermarriages among Mulattoes, as in the ex- 
tiemely rare case of a half-breed girl reaching puberty, she is 
geneially married by some native chief or influential man ; as 
I have before said, the majority of Mulatto children die young’. 

I believe that my own experience, as to the fact of Negro 
women breeding both with Europeans and males of their own 


race, would receive corroboration from the other parts of 
Africa if the Council of the Societ}’- would request Fellows, 
1 esident at the difierent settlements, to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and report the result of their investigations; for my 
own part, I shall continue to collect facts bearing on the ques- 
tion. But, so far as the Mpong’we tribe is concerned, I fear 
that opportunities of making observations must soon cease to 


exist, for it is probable that in a few years the Mpongwe 
people will cease to have any existence as a distinct tribe, 
though a few iudiriduals may remain among the surrounding’ 
nations. One-third of this tribe has been carried oflT by small- 
pox duiing the last year ; many die yearly of pulmonary and 
other diseases ; drunkenness, and worse rices, destroy num- 
bers, whilst the births are no means equal in amount to the 
deaths. This is to be regretted, as the Mpongwe jieople are 
amongst the most remarkable races on the coast, evincing a 
great aptitude for adopting’ the habits of cirilised nations, 
though unfortunately thej’-, in common with all Negroes, are 
more ready to acquire the vices than the virtues of their Euro- 


pean visitors. They have, for many years past, been of great 
service to European traders on neighbouring parts of the 
coast as interpreters and factors, being good linguists, and re- 
niarkably fond of trading, but since the failure of the slave- 
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trade tlicv are becoming- os ])oor ns llicy are dishoiicst, it is 
vorv romnrlcnblc llint. nonviilislambng tlic g’l’oat facility witli 
•wl’icb iIk’sc ]’)cople acensiom tlicm.-fivos to .linropoan liabits, 


Amcricnn Prolcstant and 


j'b'oncli Poman Oatliolic 


^ niiss'jonario'^j ail or npyard.s of t\vciity years labour among 
iliem^ Lave utterly tailed to effect any iupu-ovement in tlicir 
luau^^ly or ilicir general morality; in faci. flic very tvorst of 
tbeny. in every rcsjjoct. are those vlio have received instruction 
u) ihc' mission schools^ — if ihero be any dilference, the Protost- 
nur foiivei-ts cai-ry off the palm for superlative rascality. 

Ju my approaching journey into the interior, I shall visit 
the Adjomba nation, of which the AJ.joongwe tribe is an offshoot ; 
tlu' same language is spoken by both, but the communication 
that exists between them is so very limited as to be scarcely 
worthy of mention, being, in fact, hardly known to many Eu- 
ro]-)can residents, who have never heard of such a people as 
the Adjomba, although their country is only distant some 
seventy oi- eighty miles from the settlement af. Aaboon. It 
■will be a curious and exceedingly interesting matter of inves- 
tigation as to the degree of difference oi’ resemblance existing 
between the parent nation, that has had no intercourse with 
Luroiteaus, and the branch that for many years — nav, gonera- 
fions — has been in constant and intimate contact, wii h so manv 


nations of civilised Europeans and Americans. 

T ]'ro])osc making some little stay in the Adjomlia country, 
which will be the first stage of my journey; and should it bo 
my g’ood fortune to return safely, 1 shall have great pleasure 
in laying before the society the result of my observations, 
which cannot fail to be of interest. 
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XXII . — On the Analogous Forms of Implements am.ong Farlij 

and, Primitive Races. By Hodder M. Westropp^ Esq.^ 

F.A.S.L. 

T'he most remarkable feature in tke early periods of man’s 
liistory, is tlie almost identity — ^for it is more tkan a striking- 
analogy — in the instruments of warfarOj and tools used in 
countries tlie most Avidely apart. Man^ in all ages and in all 
stages of kis development, is a tool-making animal. His in- 
stincts and necessities lead kim to faskion insti-uments and 
tools suited to kis requirements. However different in race, 
and dwelling kowever remotely apart, we find in kim tke same 
wants and necessities, — tke same natural instincts and spon- 
taneous powers of suggestion, contributing tkeir aid in minis- 
tering to tke needs of kis nature, wkick ke skares in common 
witk tke wkole kuman family. Tke same universal processes 
of mind and instinct will lead tke Australian, tke Hew Zea- 
lander, tke Peruvian, tke Scandinavian, to faskion and skape 
a stone weapon. A state of warfare was evidently tke state 
of man in kis earliest and barbarous stage, as Horace, as 
quoted by Sir Ckarles Lyell: — ^'Wken animals first crept 
fortk from tke newly formed eartk, a dumb and filtky kerd, 
tkey fougkt for acorns and lurking places witk tkeir nails and 
fists, tken witk clubs, and at last witk arms, wkick, taugkt by 
experience, tkey kad forged.” To form instruments of de- 
struction to indulge kis combative propensities, tkus seems to 
have tasked tke earliest powers of suggestion in man. Hunger 
and cold led kim also to invent implements for tke purposes of 
tke chase, in order to supply himself witk food, and a cover- 
ing for kis body from tke skins of animals. 

Tke weapons and implements devised and fashioned by man, 
in each stage of kis development, are almost identical in all 
countries; and this similarity afibrds strong evidence of tke 
uniformity of the operations of instinct, and tke suggestive 
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])!-inciple in tlie mind of 7nfni, nmonn- all I’accs and in all ages, 
Tlicse warlike and nscfnl imidcinonf.s jivoscnf. identical forms, 
nrrording as we consider them under the dillercnt epochs of 
flint, Slone, hronze, or iron; and Ihis sofjnencc in the forms 
of the implements adopted during these successive periods, 
•wliich arc cvidcnfly worked out independently among different 
races, is obviously the ]-csult consequenf on the progressive 
stages in fhe devolojnncnt of man, which proceed uniformly 
among all I’accs. For there is evidence that all naf ions, in 
their eai'lier times, have proceeded in an invariable sequence 
through the periods marked as flint, stone, and bronze ages, 
before they arrived at the more advanced iron age. 

The earliest known forms of. weapons used cither for pur- 
poses of warfare or the chase, ai’c the implements found iu 
the gravel diift. It has been remarked, that the great charac- 
teristic of these worked flints is their striking resemblance to 
each other in almost every country whci'c they have been 
found. They present identical forms, obviously the result of 
identical intention. Tlie flint implements of the gravel drift 
found in England, exhibit the same distinctive features pecu- 
liai’ to those found at Abbeville and St. Achcul in France. 
They are of the rudest nature, as if formed by a people in the 
most degraded state of barbaidsm. Accoi'ding to IMi’. lilvans, 
“ the flint weapons found in conjunction with elephant i-emains, 
imbedded in gravel, overlaid by sand and brick-carih, pre- 
sent no analogy to the ivell-known implements of the so-called 
Celtic or stone period. They ha,ve appearances of having 
Ijeen fabricated by another race of men, and on a much larger 
scale, as well as of ruder workmanship.^^ T'fley are thus 
evidences of a much earlier stage of development, and of an 
age of ruder strength, and 'still more infantile skill ; perhaps, 
too, of an earlier species of a human-like race, the companion 
and contemporary of the extinct bear, the extinct rhino- 
ceros, the mammoth, and other -larger animals, no longer in 
existence. 

The next period is the stone age. Stone implements are 
found in all countries, and are thus witnesses of a period of 
early and imperfect civilisation, being the most simple instru- 

u 
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ments, sucli as would be suggested to man in his primitive 
and barbarous state^ either as destructive instruments for sup- 
pling himself with food by the chase^ and for warfare or 
defence^ or as useful implements for constructing habitationSj 
or forming boats or rafts. Stone implements are found among 
all primitive nations throughout the world; whose maintenance 
chiefly depended on their energy and ingenuity while unac- 
quainted with the harder metals. The men who adopted these 
stone implements were evidently a hunting people, and con- 
sequently in one of the earliest stages of the human race, as 
is shown by the partly devoured bones of the urus, the deer, 
the megaceroS; the roe found in connexion with them. Their 
similarity is here, also, a striking feature. The stone axe of 
the South Sea islanders of the eighteenth century presents a 
close resemblance to that of British or Graulish fabrication 
of the earliest centuries. The similarity of the weapons or 
instruments, flint, stone, or bronze, being always according to 
the stage of development of the race, or country in which 
they are found, and not always according to a period of time. 
Their presence is thus not always an evidence of high anti- 
quity, but of an early and barbarous state j for stone hatchets 
are found in common use, at the present day, among the South 
Sea islanders. Some tribes of Indians have been" recently 
met with by Mr. Chandless, near the sources of the Purus 
river in Peru, still using their primitive stone hatchets. The 
remoteness of the stone period must, therefore, be inferred 
from the relative antiquity of the country in which they are' 
found. Thus, the flint or stone implements found in India or 
Egypt will belong to a remoter period than those found in 
Denmark or Ireland ; while the latter will be witnesses of an 
earlier age than those which are met with in New Zealand or 
Australia. 

Stone implements are found in countries the most widely 
apart, and are not peculiar to any distinct race, but are natu- 
rally suggested to any i-ace of men in a rude and imperfect 
stage of civilisation, and are peculiar to that stage alone. 
They are found in Scandinavia, Britain, Ireland, France, Italy, 
Asia, America, Africa, Japan, TenerifFe, New Zealand, Aus- 
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p’aliRj the South Sea Isloutls, — all, whether modern or thou- 
sands of years old, presenting a marked uniformity. As 
Professor lYorsaae remarks, "‘'the weapons and instruments 
of stone which, are found in the ]iorth of Europe, in Japan, in 
America, the South Sea Islands, and elsewhere, have, for the 
most pai’t, such an extraordinary resemhlance to one another 
in point of form, that one might almost suppose the whole of 
them io have been the production of the same maker. The 
reason of this is very obvious, namel}-, that their form is that 
■'’■hich first and most naturally suggests itself to the human 
mind.'"’ 

The distinctions, indeed, are so marked between the different 
stages of the stone period, that they may be divided into 
three, corresponding with the phases of civihsation visible in 
man. 1 . The flint implements of the gravel-drift, evidently used 
by man in his lowest and most barbarous grade. 2. The flint 
implements found in Ireland and Denmark, which belonged to 
a people who hved by the chase. 3. Polished otone imple- 
ments, which mark a more advanced stage, perhaps a pastoral 
age. The following terms may be used to distinguish them : — 
Palaeolithic, Mesohthic, Kainolithic. 

The desire to attack his enemies from a greater .distance, 
and to engage in the chase, has suggested also to man, in this 
early age, the use of the arrow. Hence, arrowheads of flint 
or stone are found in the same countries of a corresponding 
age, oj’ period of civihsation. Their striking resemblance is 
also very remarkable. The arrowheads of flint found in 
America are scarcely distinguishable from those found in 
Ireland. 

In the next age, the manufacture of bronze weapons may 
be considered as a further improvement on the fabrication of 
stone implements, consequent on the knowledge of the harder 
metals, the improvement corresponding with the grade attained 
to in cmlisation. The adoption of metal, however, was neither 
sudden nor universal. The transition from the rude instru- 
ments of stone to those of bronze must have been very 
gradual, and possibly extended over many centuries. The 
bronze instruments and weapons peculiar to this epoch, found 

u 2 
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in Egypt, Denmark, Italy, England, France, Spain, Ireland, 
Africa, and America, also bear distinct analogies in form to one 
auotber, as Sir William Wilde observes, ^^Like its predeces- 
sors m stone, tbe metal celt bad a very wide distribution, and 
has been found in every country in Europe, from the river 
Tiber to the Malar Lake, but differing shghtly in shape and 
ornamentation from those found in the British isles. Like 
the stone implements, they are not peculiar to any race, but 
are suggested to any primitive nation, as a necessary result of 
an invariable sequence in its progressive development. We 
may add, adopting Professor Worsaae^s words, "the antiqui- 
ties belonging to the bronze period, which are found in the 
countries of Europe, can neither be attributed exclusively to 
the Celts, nor to the Greeks, Eomans, Phoenicians, Sclavonians, 
nor to the Teutonic tribes. They do not belong exclusively 
to any people, but have been used by the most different nations 
at the same stage of civilisation” We must, however, remark, 
that however like in form these implements seem to common 
observers; still there are distinctive characteristics, however 
slight, of each race in each type of implement, easily distin- 
guishable by the practised eye. 

Further, besides remarking the obvious analogy of form in 
these bronze implements in different countries, it is also re- 
markable that nearly the same proportions (ten or twelve per 
cent, of tin) result from the analysis of the bronze weapons 
found in the sepulchral barrows of Europe, of the nails which 
fastened the plates with which the treasury of Atreus at My- 
cenm was covered, of the instruments contained in the tombs 
of ancient Egypt, and of the tools of the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians, the same powers of suggestion in man, operating alike 
in all countries, and leading him not only to the discovery 
and fabrication of hke forms of weapons, but also the • inven- 
tion and use of similar materials. 

The simplest ^ form of bronze hatchet is a cuneiform, or 
wedge-shaped piece of metal, evidently modelled on the type 
of the large stone hatchet; at a later period it assumes a more 
ornamental form, or a shape better suited for being attached 
to the wooden handle with which it was used, as in the so- 
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criiled vinged cclts^^ or palstavos^^ in IreJaud and Denmark. 
The earlier form of liatcliet was merely' inserted in tlie handle^ 
and sometimes tied to it. Palstaves — or those bronze instru- 
ments in wliicli the side edges project into flanges so as to 
lOrin grooves for tlie reception of tlic cleft handle — are found 
m endless varieties of sliapes in many countries^ Denmark^ 
Switzerland^ France, Bnglahd_, Ireland, Etruria, Magna Grmcia, 
each of these countries exhibiting evidences of a sequence of 
flint, stone, and bronze periods ; thus confirming the inference 
that man's inventive and sug’gestive faculties, operating alike 
in each stage of his development and in all races of men, will 
lead him, independently'- and without connexion, to fashion and 
invent, under similar circumstances and according to that 
stage, almost similar weapons and implements to supply his 
wants and necessities, each styde of implement being peculiar 
to, and belonging exclusively to, each separate period or phase 
of civilisation. 

In a later age, when iron was known and generally adopted, 
the earlier forms of instruments were still retained for some 
time, until the rapid progress of ciMlisation and refinement 
caused them to be thrown aside. According to Sir William 
Wilde, ^‘'In the Copenhagen Museum may'- be seen celts and 
hatchets of iron, and of comparatively'- modern date ; and m 
the central parts of Sweden, the short iron hoe or pick, used 
by the peasantry in grubbing up roots of trees, is not much 
larger than and greatly- resembles some varieties of the ancient 
bronze celt.^^ Iron, however, once known, advancement was 
more rapid. We need not speak further of the iron age, as it 
IS not peculiar to early and primitive nations, but is evidence 
of an advanced and more perfect state of civilisation, and a 
progress- towards the culminating period of manfs develop- 
ment. 
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XXIII .— on Exjyloratmis into the Archaic Antliropologij 
of the Islands of TJnst, Brassay, and the mainland of Zet- 
land,underta7cenfor the Bari of Zetland and the Anthropo- 
logical Society of London. By James HunTj Pli.D,^ F.S.A.j 
F.A.S.L., Hon. For. Sec. of the Eoy. Soc. of Literature of 
G-reat Britain, For. Assoc, of the Anthrop. Soc. of Paris, 
Hon. Fellow of the Ethnol. Soc. of London, Cor. Mem. of 
the Hppei Hesse Soc. for Hat. and Med. Science, and of. 
the Med. Assoc, at Hesse Darmstadt, Mem. of th&Dresden 
Academy, and President of the Anthrop. Soc. of London. 

In the first volume of Memoirs of the Anthropological Society 
of London (p. 296), there appears a short notice, entitled 
On the discovery of large Kistvaens in the Muckle Heog, in 
the Island of Hnst (Shetland), containing Urns of Chloritic 
Schist,’’ by George E. Roberts, Esq., P.G.S., F.A.S.L. This 
paper was made up from letters sent to Mr. Roberts by Tho- 
mas Edmonstone, Esq., of Buness, in the Island of Unst, to 
Avhose interest in the subject we are indebted for possessing 
these interesting relics. Mr. Edmonston sent all the urns 
and skulls found on the Muckle Heog to a local museum, 
which IS being formed at Lerwick, the chief town in the 
Zetland Islands. A notice of these discoveries was inserted 
in the northern papers ; and Mr. Roberts, then one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Anthropological Society, at once 
wrote to Mr. Edmonston, and asked for further particulars. 
This gentleman not only promptly complied with his request, 
but put all the objects which had been found at the entire dis- 
posal of Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roberts, on reading his paper, exhibited the objects 
before this society, and suggested the desirability of further 
research. This proposal having met with approval, Mr. Roberts 
entered into a correspondence with the Earl of Zetland, K.Ci., 
on whose property was situated the hill called the Muckle^Heon-' 
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aud tlie result of this correspondence was aii offer on the part of 
the Earl of Zetland to give fifty pounds towards the expenses^ 
if the Anthropological Society of London would appoint some 
one to carry out the explorations. The Council asked Mr. 
Ptoberts to undertake a visit to Zetland^ but that gentleman 
being unable to compl}’-, I was myself induced to superin- 
tend the investigations. Perceiving the desirability^ and 
indeed necessit}’-^ of an efficient coadjutor^ the society consented 
to pay the exjDenses of some gentleman to accompanj'' mo. 
The Council appointed Mr. IlaliDh Tate, F.Gr.S., F.A.S.L., for 
that pui’iDOse. 

We started from London on June 21st, and arrived at 
our destination in the Island of Unst on the 28th. We were 
received by Mr. Edmonston Avith the greatest hospitality. 
That gentleman had taken the trouble to make many inquiries 
into the antiquities of the island ; and also to secure, from the 
superintendent of the Cromartie Iron-works the services of men 
employed there for the excavations that would be necessary. 
We Avere especially indebted to Mr. Edmonston for his hos- 
pitality, as the absence of inns on the island would have ren- 
dered our proposed work a matter of great difficulty without 
that kindness. Mr. Edmonston being unfortunatel;y an in- 
valid, was unable to accompany us, but he provided us with 
an excellent guide in Mr. William MoAvatt, AA^hose local knoAv- 
ledge of the Island of Unst is, perhaps, unequalled. 

. On the first day, Ave took Avorkmen to the Muckle Heog to 
continue the excavations of which we had received accounts in 
Mr. Roberts’s paper. The discovery of the skulls found on 
the Muckle Heog had been made AAdiilst digging a place for 
the erection of a flagstaff at the top of the hill. The Avork- 
men employed for this purpose came on some human remains 
Avhich have already been described by Mr. Carter Blake.* At 
the time of our visit, however, nothing remained on this spot 
but debris of what had been valuable antiquarian remains. 
Pieces of steatite urns, and portions of human and animal 
bones, lay in all directions. The rubbish thrown out in 


* Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London, vol. i, p. 299. 
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digging tlie hole for tlie flagstalf contained^ also, a quantity of 
broken bones and urns. We explored one side of the cairn, 
which remained apparently undisturbed, but found nothing of 
importance, and I soon became convinced that however in- 
teresting this spot had been, it was noAV quite destroyed, and 
useless for any purpose of throwing light upon the original 
objects of the structure. Leaving, therefore, the Muckle 
Heog, we examined the remains of a large cairn of stones at 
the foot of the hill called the Muckle Heog. In it we found 
the remains of three short kists and one long one, all of which 
had long since been rifled of their contents. 

A few hundred yards distant, on the road towards a village 
called Haroldswick, are the remains of what was once a lai’ge 
stone cairn called “ Harold’s Grrave.” There now seems to be 
some doubt in the minds of the people of Unst as to which 
was Harold’s grave, some putting it at the foot of the Muckle 
Heog, while others (and this is the more general belief) place 
it in the road from the Muckle Heog to Haroldswick. In Mr. 
Edmonstone’s History of Zetland, p. 119, this Harold’s grave 
is described as ^^the largest tumulus in the island.” How, 
however, only a little heap of stones remains to mark the spot. 

In the museum at Lerwick there are two beautiful bronze 
ornaments which, common report says, came from Harold’s 
grave. 

The remainder of my stay in Unst was devoted to travelling 
from place to place in search of fui’ther objects of interest, 
but wherever we went we found we had been anticipated. It 
is a remarkable fact that in the Island of Unst, large as is the 
number of cairns, scarcely any remain which have not been 
opened. At the top of nearly every hill we found distinct 
traces of stone cairns. We had, at the same time, the some- 
what bitter satisfaction of hearing the details of the opening 
of each of these from the lips of a Mr. James Hay, a zealous 
local Wesleyan preacher, who had been more successful as a 
revivalist” than (to judge by the results of his self-imposed 
labours) as a scientific investigator. For the last thirty years, ' 
Mr. Hay has been working on his own account, and dui-ing 
this time he has collected a large number of antiquities, which 
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are now distributed be knows not where ; some he sold to a 
“ Swiss gentleman/^ others went “ to a gentleman in England 
who is now dead.^'’ This is all we could learn from Mr. James 
Hay^ who seemed jDerfectly astonished when he heard that we 
considered these relics of such importance as to come sjDecially 
nearly a thousand miles to look for them^ and he pleaded in 
justification of his vandalism, that ‘^‘^no one in the island cared 
about these things but himself, and that he had not got 
enough to pay for his labour.^^ Mr. Janies Hay also told us 
that he had examined every relic in the Island of Unst, and in 
some of the neighbouring islands, but latterly his researches 
had been useless. If he now found a kist that had not been 
opened, it generally contained only some greasy sort of 
ashes.-’^ 

The second highest hill in the Zetland Islands is Saxiforth 
Hill, situated at the northern extremity of the Island of Unst. 
Here we found remains of a large stone cairn. On Scotties 
Wart there was eMdence to show that two stone lasts had 
been opened. The word loart is understood by the people to 
mean a peak or heap of stones, but Jamieson, in his Dictionary, 
says a warE^ means a mark. The origin of this word is in- 
teresting and important. We visited, for instance, the ruins 
of a very large stone cairn on a hill called, the Galla Hill, or 
the Gallows Hill. In this cairn we found the remains of a 
human skeleton, with some limpet shells. A. part of an under 
jaw is all that I thought it worth while to bring away. Eeport 
says, that a few years ago several skulls were taken from this 
cairn by Dr. Spencers sons, and that they had been subse- 
quently replaced, but had either been again removed or entirely 
destroyed by the action of the elements. 

Mr. Edmonston was greatly surprised to learn that the 
cairns on Saxiforth HiU and the Galla HiU had both been ex- 
plored, as it was from these monuments that he anticipated the 
chief reward of our labours, by finding* in situ skeletons and 
Tirns like those found on the Muckle Heog. In three days we 
had visited all the chief known antiquarian relics, but without 
any satisfactory- results ; for, as I before stated, in each case 
wo found that we had been anticipated. On leaving London, 
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I liad expected that m3' sta3' in Zetland would be principally 
devoted to tbe Island of Unst^ wbicli bad been reported to be 
so ricb in relics of a bygone age. Before starting from Eng- 
land, I bad remarked on tbe apparent anomaly of tbe most 
nortbern island of tbe Zetland group being so ricb in relics of 
antiquity, and, from its isolated position, full3' expected tbat 
we should be able to throw some little light on tbe history of 
tbe early inhabitants of this island. Had this reall3' been tbe 
case, I bad contemplated marking eveiy spot of antiquarian 
inteiest on tbe map, and thus have completed an investigation 
of tbe archaic anthropology of this one out of tbe hundred 
islands which make up tbe Zetland group. On finding, how- 
ever, tbat tbe island was reall}’- rather deficient than otherwise 
in pre-bistoric remains, I decided on quitting IJnst, and visit- 
ing tbe southern part of tbe Zetland group, leaving Mr. Ealjib 
Tate, however, to examine more thoroughly than we yet bad 
done tbe I’uins on tbe Muckle Heog, etc. I requested Mr. 
Tate to examine, on bis way south, all tbe relics of antiquit3^ 
of which be could bear anything, not so much to make ex- 
plorations, as to be able to report on tbe antiquities of these 
nortbern islands. Mr. Tate^s observations have been embodied 
in a separate report. 

Although I consider tbe Island of IJnst to be comparativclv 
baiien as to remains of any great antiquit3’’, ^ must exclude 
from this remark a large fortified building in tbe hollow walls 
called Broebs, Broughs, or Burgs. I visited one similar on the 
Island of Balta, a small island, now uninhabited, 13'iug close 
to tbe Island of Unst, where we also saw what were reputed 
to be tbe remains of a kirk, and with some probabilit3'’, as this 
part of tbe island is called tbe "Kirk.” 

Tbe largest and best preserved " brocb” which I saw in 
tbe island was one situated on the west side of Unst, called 
the "Brocb of Uudcr-Houle.” In tbe centre of this tbo 
workmen made a cutting to ascertain what tbe middle was 
filled up with, and tbe depth of tbe foundations. Amongst 
the black mould, alternating with layers of red ashes thrown 
out, we found a beach-rolled pebble, showing evidence of 
having been used at one cud,— similar pebbles usually exist 
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in large numbers in broclis ; part of a stone trough was also 
dug out. This broch appeared to be of somewhat different 
construction to most of the others which I %nsited in Zetland^ 
Orkney^ or Caithness^ and would_, I think^ be well worthy of 
excavation by anyone who has studied the general design of 
other broch s in the north, of Great Britain. I did not^ how- 
ever^ consider that the objects of my visit to Zetland would be 
matenally furthered by examining into the peculiarities of the 
various brochs, and decided, therefore, noT to include an exa- 
mination of these interesting relics of antiquity in our inves- 
tigations. I was influenced in coming to this decision by the 
fact that some of the brochs have been nsed in comparatively 
recent times ; and we have an historical account of some of 
the brochs in Zetland having been inhabited as late as the 
twelfth century. In the whole of Unst, I could neither see 
nor hear of a single tumulus either of broken stones or of 
earth, and not even a fair}'^ knowe,^^ or hillock. Stone cairns 
and stone kists, however, existed in comparatively large 
numbers. 

At a spot running out into the sea, about a mile from Saxi- 
forth Hill, called The Urra,^^ we saw a stone kist that 
had been opened by Mr. James Hay, but nothing remained in 
it. In this case, the kist was covered with earth. A cutting 
was also made into another hillock, but nothing found. At 
this spot there are traces of what might have been a fortified 
place, — a sort of natural broch, protected by a wall running 
down to the sea on the land side. There is no evidence 
whether these remains of a wall had been used for defensive 
or for agricultural purposes. The situation is one that would 
have been very likely to be chosen for defensive purposes, 
wanting only this wall to render it a very formidable defensive 
stronghold. 

On the road from Batta Sound to Yew Sound, I observed 
several stone kists, two of which had been opened and exca- 
vated, and there were traces of others which had been removed. 

With regard to the antiquity of the skulls found in the 
Muckle Heog, a- fact came to my knowledge which deserves 
to be recorded, as a warning about coining to any conclusion on 
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that point. The Principal of the University of Glasgow, the 
Rev. Dr. Barclay’’, who is a native of Zetland, told me he 
well rcrnemhered that, when a hoy, he nsed to go on the 
hluclcle Heog and had frecjncntly taken out skulls from be- 
tween the stones at this place, and had returned them again. - 
This circumstance would seem to show that this spot had been 
disturbed before, and that it was not a sepulchral place of 
much consideration or design. This fact, too, indicates caution 
in coming to any conclusion that the skulls found were those 
of native^'s. The distance from the sea at this place is less 
than a mile ; and although it is not probable that these were 
the remains of shipwrecked mariners, yet we have not sufficient 
evidence to show that these skulls are cither those of natives, 
or that they are of any antiquity. 

On leaving Wick for Zetland, I had the good fortune to 
meet Dr. Arthur Mitchell, who is so well known in Scotland 
as a most zealous and cautious antiquary ; indeed, he is almost 
unrivalled in his personal acquaintance with the archaic anthro- • 
pology of Scotland generally. Dr. Mitchell, in his official 
capacity as a Deputy Inspector of Asylums for Scotland, is 
continually travelling either in Scotland, the Hebrides, Ork- 
neys, or the Zetland islands. It was with this gentleman 
that I returned from Unst to Lerwick. Immediately after 
arriving there, I crossed over to the Island of Brassay, and 
through the kindness and exertions of the Rev. Zachary 
Macaulay Hamilton, D.D. (the resident Church of Scotland 
minister), I was enabled to commence exploring a tumulus, 
which was situated about half a mile to the south of the 
manse, and about one hundred and fifty yards from the sea- 
beach. This tumulus was composed of broken stones, inter- 
spersed with layers of black earth and fragments of burnt 
pottery, and it also contained one bit of a steatite urn, H 
was covered in the grass and mould to the depth of about sLx 
inches. I desired the workmen to make a section of six feet, 
but it was found impossible to keep to this width from the 
continual falling in of the small angular stones of which the 
mound was almost entirely composed. I therefore decided to 
remove the whole tumulus ; and as we approached the bottom. 
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Y'o came upon large stones apparent!}’ placed in connexion 
•svitli some structure^ Imt could not trace tlie design. At 
tlie bottom "sye found a stone about two feet eiglit iuclies liigli, 
eigliteen iuclies widoj and cigbt inebes tbick^ witb a bole per- 
forated in tbe upper part_, of about ten inebes in diameter. 



This stone was standing erect, and a passage appeared to lead 
to it. Beyond tbis we expected to find a kist, but were dis- 
appointed. Tbe probability is that tbis tumulus bas been 
disturbed before, and part of it taken away. 

In making these excavations I bad tbe good fortune- to be 
assisted by J\lr. George Petrie, wbo is well known as a most 
careful obseiver and explorer, and wbo bas enjoyed an expe- 
rience of many years in tbe Orkney islands. It was in tbis 
tumulus that I found wbat I believe to be a new pattern of stone 
weapon, — at least new to tbis country, — for I saw none of a 
similar description in tbe Scottish Antiquarian Museum, nor in 
the British Museum. It is about eleven inches long, four- wide, 
aiid one inch and a half thick, and has a distinctly marked handle, 
apparently prepared, like a millstone. (See next page, No. 1.) 
Small pieces of blackened pottery were continually found 
amongst the stones, and many of the stones, also, bore evident 
traces of the action of fire. It was the opinion of the work- 
men, and of all who saw them, that the whole had been com- 
"posed of burnt stones. This appearance might be ascribed in 
pai’t to the decomposition of the iron in the stone j but it is 
equally certain that they bore evident traces of fire. 
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Some of my antiquarian friends to wliom I have narrated 
the fact of these large tumuli being composed of burnt stones^ 
have doubted the correctness of the observation^ from its 



No. 1. ISTo. 2. 

No. 2 is a handle of a similar hammer as No. 1, and was thrown out with 
some of the other stones from the undergi-ound structure at Safester. (See 
post.) 

being so exceptional a case to find tumuli thus composed. I 
have never heard any doubt expressed, however, by those 
who have examined these tumuh, and the matter can now 
be decided by the specimens of the stones produced, which 
will, I think, be sufficient to decide the question in the 
affirmative. In this observation, too, I am supported by Dr. 
Mitchell, who took some of the stones away for a closer in- 
spection, and both he and the friends he has consulted agree 
in thinking that the stones have really been under the action 
of fire. MTiatever may be the explanation of such a vast accu- 
mulation of burnt stones, there seems to be no room for doubt 
as to the fact itself. It was while engaged in excavating at 
this tumulus, that I heard a report of some coffins that had 
been found buried in peat in the neighbourhood, and it was 
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on one of these coffins that I, in company with Mr. Petrie, dis- 
covered the inscribed stones on the table, a report of which I 
jDropose to give on another occasion. The discovery of these 
coffins and inscriptions raise special questions, and I have, 
therefore, embodied an account of both these points in sepa- 
rate papers. 

When we had so far completed the removal of the tumulus 
as to be pretty sure that we should not find a hist. Dr. Hamil- 
ton kindty undertook to superintend the workmen while we 
visited other antiquities in the mainland. Before leaving, how- 
ever, I went, in company with Dr. Hamilton and Mr. Petrie, 
to examine the broch of Burland at Brimster, and the most 
remarkable and perfect broch in EuroiDe, which is situated 
on the Island of Mousa. The account of this broch having 
been inhabited is taken from the Scandinavian Sagas, and is 
to the efiect that, during the reign of Harold Harfager, in the 
tenth century, the A^iking Bjorn Brynjulfson, fljnng from Nor- 
way with Thora Roaldsdatter, took refuge in Mousa, where 
the}^ celebrated their marriage, and passed the winter. These 
statements are of the hig-hest importance, as tending to show 
how recently these buildings have been in use; 

This broch is in a good state of preservation, although the 
entrance has been somewhat spoiled b}^ a restoration under- 
taken -by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. It occupies 
a circular site of ground, about fifty feet in diameter, and is built 
of middle-sized stones well laid together without any cement. 
The height is forty-two feet, bulging out below, and tapering- 
off towards the top, where it is again cast out from its lesser 
diameter, somewhat resembling a dicebox, with the object, as 
is supposed, of preventing its being scaled from without. The 
doorway is so low and narrow as only to admit one person 
at a time, who has to creep along a passage fifteen feet deep 
ere he attains the interior open area. 

The structure is hollow, consisting of two walls, each about 
five feet thick, with a passage or winding staircase between 
them of similar size, and enclosing within an open, court, 
about twenty feet in diameter. Near the top of the building, 
and opposite the entrance, three or four vertical rows of holes 
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are seen, resembling tbe holes of a pigeon-house, and varying 
from eight to eighteen in number. These, it is supposed, ad- 
mitted air and a feeble degree of light to the chambers or 
galleries within, which wound round the roof of the building, 
and to which the passage from the entrance conducts ; the 
roof of one chamber being the floor of that above it. 

Excavations are about to be resumed of interesting re- 
mains of a broch near Lerwick, called the Burg of Clickomin. 
Some years ago, through the zeal of Mr. Smith, the sheriff's 
clerk of Zetland, this broch was partly excavated, and in 
places restored. When these excavations are complete, this 
brough -will be of the greatest interest to all lovers of anti- 
quities visiting the Zetland Islands. I was sorry to observe 
the small care which the inhabitants of Lerwick- had for this 
interesting relic; and was informed that some of these en- 
lightened people amuse themselves by mounting the hollow 
walls and throwing down the stones from the top. WTien 
there, I saw the fireplace in the middle had been recently 
broken by one of these Groths. 

One of tbe most interesting facts in relation to these 
brochs is that for many years they were supposed to be of 
Scandinavian origin, but when seen by the northern antiquaries 
they were at once pronounced of Celtic origin. M. Worsaae 
emphatically says,* ^^they have no resemblance to the old 
fortresses in the Scandinavian north.^^ Captain Thomas is 
engaged in working out the interesting question of the dis- 
tribution of these brochs, and it is probable that his re- 
searches may throw much light on the archaic anthropology 
of this part of Eui’ope. 

Having thus 'Completed a survey of the objects of antiquity 
in the immediate vicinity of Lerwick, I accepted an invitation 
from Andrew IJmfray, Esq., of Reaywick, to visit, in company 
with Mr. Petrie and Mr. Smith, some remains on his property 
at Westerskeld, about two miles from his residence. Work- 
men were provided for us by Mr. Umfray, superintended by 
an intelligent Highlander from Aberdeen. We cut. a trench 


* Worsaae’s Danes and Northmen, p. 233. 
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Tritli a tumulus at tliis place; it -was composed of exactly the 
same material as the one at Brassay. Just at the outside we 
found the remains of what the jicople said had been a well, 
and always filled with water, until Mr. Umfray cut a deep 
ti'euch in the neighbourhood to drain a small loch, since which 
time it has been dry. This cavity was situated on the south- 
west side of the barrow. The .sides and ends were formed 
with rude undressed blocks of stone, and the bottom was also 
paved. It was five feet long at the bottom, and four inches 
longer at the mouth. The Avidth was one foot ten inches at 
the widest joart, and one foot four inches at the narrowest. A 
portion of the roofing’, or covering, remained at the north-east 
end, and was placed slantingly. The height of the interior to 
the highest point of the roof Avas three feet eight inches. 
This tumulus was known to the residents in the neighbour- 
hood as ^hThe Fairy Knowe,^^ a name given alike to artificial 
and to natural mounds. We visited tAvo “ Fairv KnoAAms^^ in 

x> 

the side of the hill, near the turn in the road from Beaywick 
to bafester, and found that these wonderful relics were merely 
natural formations. The workmen Avere soon convinced of 
this, and our digging had the effect of proAung to them that 
the fairies had nothing to do Avith at least two of' these 
hillocks. 

We next risited Avhat is, perhaps, the largest tumulus in 
the Zetland Islands, distant about eight miles north from 
Beaywick, i. e., at Safester, in the parish of Saudsting and 
Aithsting. The Bev. John Bryden, Avho was the former 
minister of this parish, and who wrote an account of these 
parishes in the Statistical Account of Zetland, published in 
184d, says, p. 112, ‘■‘'In several parts of the parish there are 
the remains of several barrows or tumuli, probably of Scandi- 
navian origin, some of Avhich I have opened, but I could not 
congratulate myself on my researches, they having been 
opened before. In some I have found bones partly consumed 
by fire, pieces of charred Avood, and parts of the urn in which 
the bones had been deposited. The. urns appeared to have 
been roughly Avrought out of a coarse sandstone, and others 
out of a soft stone called hleher. In some cases there is evei’A’ 

X 
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reason to believe tliat tlie body bad been burned at tlie spot 
urbere tbe asbes bad been collected, and placed in tbe urn j 
because tbe stones wbicb were found to surround tbe urn, over 
wbicb tbe tumulus was raised, bad been subjected to tbe action 
of a strong fire. 

In other cases, tbe urns bave been placed on a dry piece 
of ground, covered witb a flat stone, and a bttle eartb thrown 
over them. Of this latter description, I bave one in my pos- 
session, wbicb I found under tbe foundation of tbe glebe dyke. 
It measures twelve inches over tbe mouth, ten inches over tbe 
bottom, and is ten inches deep. It contained a quantity of 
half-burnt bones, and was covered witb a pretty bea%’7 stone, 
flat on tbe side next to tbe urn ; unfortunatelj", it was partly 
broken before I discovered it. There is, however, enough re- 
maining to show its shape and workmanship. I bave dis- 
covered two other urns on tbe glebe, filled witb a black 
unctuous eartb, but so much decayed that no part of them 
could be lifted. Out of one of them I removed tbe eartb, and 
found lying at right angles in tbe bottom four pieces of broken 
stone axes.^^ 

It will be seen that Mr. Bryden speaks of tbe urns wbicb 
be found as having been roughly wrought out of coarse sand- 
stone, and others out of a soft stone called IcleherJ’ Now, 
these statements are important. Tbe discoveries at the 
Muckle Heog and in tbe Island of Yell of steatite urns, would 
naturally lead one to suppose that similar urns would be found 
in other parts of tbe islands. In removing tbe Brassay tu- 
mulus, and in exposing tbe Safester tumulus, I found several 
pieces of urns wbicb looked like pieces of rude pottery. Those 
specimens were supposed to be bits of steatite wbicb bad boeu 
decomposed under tbe action of fire. From tbe specimens 
produced, it will be seen that it is heavier .-than tbe usual 
British pottery, and that it contains bits of mica. It is sup- 
posed by my colleague, Mr. Ealpb Tate, to bave been made 
from steatite when in a soft state. There seems, bow-' 
ever, no reason to doubt that it is really pottery ; although it 
difiers in structure very considerably from a bit of pottery I 
found in connexion with a cromlccb-like structure in another 
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]i].'icc_, and %Yliicli I shall prcscntl}^ describe. My friend Mr. 
Charles MCarnc, F.S.A., who is no mean anthority on British 
]iottery_, writes to me, that he cannot understand how a doubt 
could ever have been entertained of these specimens being 
gennine pottery, although he ackuov\'ledges them to be heavier 
than any specimens of British potteiy known to him. 

Mr. Brydcn, whoso remarks we are now considering, is 
dead, but he is well remembered in Zetland for the zeal with 
which ho made explorations; and it is reported that ho col- 
lected a large number of urns and stone implements, some of 
which, I learnt, he sent to the Copenhagen Museum. The 
fact that Mr. Bryden found he had been anticipated in the 
opening of these barrows, is also somewhat significant, and not 
altogether encouraging to the future explorer. I heard reports 
of tumuli which had not been touched ; but all I saw bore 
traces of having been examined. The tumulus of Safester 
bore evident traces of having been partially examined, although 
it is, I believe, far more perfect than the one at West Skeld ; 
and from an examination of this tumulus, it became pretty 
clear that the building, or last, which we saw at West Skeld, 
had been exposed by the removal of a large part of the 
tumulus. This tumulus had probably been conical, ' about 
ninety feet at the base, and about twelve feet high, if not much 
higher. A portion of the centre had been carried away, and 
we saw a cottage which had been built with the stones taken 
from it. It was reported that the man who was doing this 
was compelled to cease on account of the superstitious feeling 
of his wife, that some evil would come to the family ; but the 
man himself told me that he did not go on taking the stones, 
because he found that he had such difficulty in doing so, 
the small stones continually falling in, and thus preventing 
him getting at the large ones; in fact, that the labour was 
too great for the result. The former story is generally be- 
lieved to be the true one ; but I see no objection to the second. 

Just outside the base of this tumulus, on the north side, is 
a well, about two feet six inches deep, two feet long, and one 
foot six inches wide. It was filled with water and green weed, 
but appeared to be made much in the same way as an ordinary 

X 2 
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short kist. It is certainly now nsed as a weU, and I am in- 
clined to think was intended for this purpose. Mr. Petrie^ 
however^ thinks that because it was floored it was not ori- 
ginally a wellj and instances the kist we examined at West 
Skeldj whichj although nsed recently as a well^ was evidently 
not originally intended for that purpose. In this instance^ the 
kist was on the south-west side. I have before stated^ how- 
ever, that I believe the so-called well at W est Skeld • to have 
originally been in the centre of the tumulus ; even now it is 
partially covered. There was certainly an irregularity of form 
about this kist ; but Mr. Petrie quite agrees with me in think- 
ing it to have been a kist, and we only differ as to the original 
use of the well, which is at present, and apparently has always 
been, quite on the outside of the Safester tumulus. 

Before we had completed the excavation here, Mr. Petrie 
was obliged to return to Orkney, and this I regret, as I 
should much have liked his opinion on a very curious structure 
which Ave came to at about nineteen feet from the outer edge 
of the north-north-west side. Here we came on a structure 
described by the workmen as “ like two chimneys.'’^ The out- 
side entrance was two feet seven inches wide, and the walls 
continued on each side for seven feet six inches, gradually 
narrowing to about thirteen or fourteen inches. The following’ 
is a. sketch of the ground-plan : — 




At w, X, the wall appeared to be covei’ed Avith soot, and 
•pearlash was abundant. Dr. Mitchell says, ‘^‘’At first sight, 
I thought the structui'e looked like a j^ortion of a beehive 
chamber or chambers, but the second Avail B so close to A, and 
with the curve in, renders this unfeasible.” 

I have mentioned, that before we commenced digging at' 
this tumulus it was seen that the one side of the tumulus Avas 
flattened and depressed. Dr. Mitchell says that nearly all the 
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tunmli in Zetland liave tin's appcaranco. This fact has liithorto 
been accepted as evidence that these tumuli have already been 
explored. This supposition is further confirmed by the fact 
that Mr. Bryden and others have confessed to Inm'ng’ partly 
examined a large numbci'j but_, in their OAvn words, found 
nothing to repay their troubled'’ The discovery of this struc- 
ture Awthin the tumulus opens up the question .as to whether 
the depression seen on the Zetland tumnli may not be the 
I'esult of the falling in or ruin of the building, rather than 
that of the usuall}' accepted hypothesis. Dr. Mitchell thinks 
there is '^good reason to believe that a chamber existed in 
every one of them but this point cannot be decided with- 
out further most careful and patient research. What have 
hitherto been thought to be rude blocks of stone piled 
together, may prove the ruins of a similar structure to that 
found at Safester. The material of which this tumulus was 
composed varied in no way materiall}’- from that opened at 
Jirassay and West Skeld, or from those described by Mr. 
Diydoii. Several pieces of rude pottery were thro^vla out with 
the broken stones, specimens of which are now produced. 

I had contemplated removing’ the whole of this tumulus, so 
as to be able to discover, if possible, whether there was any 
design in connexion with the large blocks of stone con- 
tinually found. I conversed with the intelligent foreman of 
Mr. Umfray’s workmen, and asked, in how many days he 
would be able to remove this tumulus, working with twelve 
men every day. He took some little time to make his calcu- 
lation, and informed me that he thought it could be done with 
twelve men in about five weeks, but he could not say to a 
week either Avay. This fact Avill give some persons a better 
idea of the- size of this tumulus than any section. Whoever 
had opened this tumulus had apparently been dismayed at the 
amount of work, and had left off after taking off the top layer 
of stones. This, however, unfortunately prevented us from 
ascertaining how the top had been closed, but it had all the 
appearance of haying been gradually brought together in rude 
irregular pieces of stone, in much the same manner as that 
seen at W est Skeld. 
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Having laid bare this structure, and ascertained that there 
was another building near the middle of the tumulus, I left it, 
with a hope that the people of the neighbourhood would do 
what they could to prevent the structure I have described 
from being destroyed. This tumulus was also called a "faiiy- 
knowe^^ by the inhabitants, and the women were not at all 
pleased with our work. They said it was all very-well for us 
to come there in the summer time, when the nights were light, 
“ but what will become of us poor people in the winter.’^ It 
was impossible to make them understand the object of our 
digging ; and to all explanation they would simply reply, that 
they thought ‘^‘^we had far better leave these fairy -knowes^ 
alone, and that touching them would do us no good, and be 
merely sure to injure them.” We could not get them to be- 
lieve that the mannci's and customs of the people who raised 
these monuments was any business of ours, although we 
assured them that we had been specially created for that 
purpose. 

In company with Mr. Umfray, of Eeaywick, and Mr. 
Johnson, of Hestensetter, I examined what is known as the 
^^Giant-’s Grave.” It is situated on the latter gentleman^s 
property on the top of the hill of Hestensetter. With very 
great difficulty we removed a large cap stone, which had defied 
the efforts of all who had before attempted it. I learnt from 
Mr. Johnston that it was the custom for the young men of the 
place to assemble on this spot and attempt to remove this 
stone, and after some considerable effort, they had succeeded 
in throwing the top stone from the position in which it had, 
been placed. We were somewhat surprised at finding pieces 
of wood within this chamber, but this explanation sufficiently 
accounted for their presence. The top stone measured five 
feet ten inches by four feet ten inches ; the entrance, one foot 
seven inches j the interior averaged about five feet ten inches 
wide, and about the same distance long. It was of a semi- 
octagonal irregular shape, composed of six stones. It was 
here I found the larg’e rough stone, and the fragments of pot- 
tery and calcined bones, which I now produce. This structure 
had many of the characters of a cromlech ; and it is worthy 
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of note that the pottery hero found essentially differs from 
any found elsewhere ; the only bit preserved had the string 
nattorn on it. 

X 

At East Skeldj I saw structures which appeared to be similar 
~ to this building. At this p]ace_, these remains are called 
^‘’Eights or Picts^ houses.^'’ Mr. Umfray surmises that the}'' 
were originally pights or dwarfs’ houses.” Dwarfs^ in this 
localityj are still called j'^cclds. The whole of this district is 
rich in i-emaius, which^ I think, are well v.’orth further explo- 
ration. The implement now produced was found in the parish 
of "Wahs. and brought to Mr. Umfray while I was there, who 
kind]}'- presented it to me. This was apparently used as a 
sling-stone. I am informed that the Rev. W. 0. Lukis, 
F.A.S.L., has seen many similar specimens in Guernsey and 
the adjacent islands. A similar one was found a few 3 mars 
since near Eeaywick House, imbedded in the peat. This spe- 
cimen was also extracted from the peat. 

I now have to record the most interesting and important 
part of my labours, which resulted in the finding of the large 
number of worked stones now produced. While working at the 
tumulus at Safester, we heard that a long underground gallery 
had been opened about one hundred and fifty yards from the 
tumulus. It was reported that it had lieen partly opened by 
the late Mr. Bryden, and that he had found in it some stone 
implements. This was about thirty years ago ; and although 
the place was not fifteen yards from some cottages, we had 
some difiiculty in finding- this so-called gallery. Mr. Smith, 
however, offered a reward to the workmen, and this had the 
desired effect very shortly afterwards. Most likely the position 
was well known, but the people believe that this gallery led to 
the so-called Fairy-knowe,’-’ or tumulus, which we were 
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opening. We explored the whole of this underground struc- ' 
turo. It was rather more than fifteen yards long. The pas- 
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sage varies in width, from sixteen to nineteen inches. At one 
end there is an expansion, which is-squarish, and at its widest 
two feet and a half. This expansion continues more or less 
over four feet of the length of the passag’e. The sides are 
perpendicular, having no tendency to meet at the top. They 
vary in height from two feet to two feet and a half. The 
lintels are large and flat, but differ greatly in size and 
shape. I had never seen anything at all like this, and con- 
sidered myself fortunate in getting the opinion of Dr. Ar- 
thur Mitchell, who had had experience in opening these 
structures in Scotland. Dr. Mitchell gave me the following 
opinion: — “At first sighV^ he says, “this structure looked 
like a large drain, but that it was not so is rendered more than 
probable, first, by its size, which is too great for' a drain ; and 
secondly, by the fact that the floor was not level, but rose and 
fell again at one or two places, where the rock was reached. 
It is ruder and less substantial than any underground struc- 
ture in Scotland which has ever been described. Its di- 
mensions, too, are smaller, being loiver and na'irower. Of 
all the underground structures which have been described, 
the nearest to this at Safester is the one at Briboll, in 
Sutherlandshire. It (the latter) is in a state of very good 
presei’vation, is narrow and long, and shows a trifling expan- 
sion at the end. It was described to the Society of Antiquaries 



Elevation of underground structiu’e at Eriboll, Sutherlandsliire. 



in May or June last. In the district of Scotland where it 
occurs, such structures are called Hiding-places,'’ this being. 
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of conrsc^. a translation from Gaelic. In otlier parts of Scot- 
land they are called ‘^Eirdc Honscs.’ 

Some of tliose I have seen appear to have hecn, or at least 
may have bcen^ underground to an ovei’ground structure ; but 
the position of others makes this idea improbable^ if not im- 
possible. iNor is it likel}’’ that they were all built for the 
same purpose or at the same epoch. They all exhibit many 
points in common_, — the style is the same, — they resemble 
each other, but they also differ from each' other in important 
respects. Going from rudeness towards perfection, I should 
go from Safester to Briboll, and from that to Buchaam, and 
from that to Glcnkindio. Of these, none will be found so 
puzzling as that at Safester. 

I have little to add to the above observations. ]\Ir. Petrio 
•was obliged to leave before the exploration was completed, 
and I did not therefore get the advantage of his opinion. I 
heard of similar structures in other parts of Zetland, and 
they are all well worthy of complete and careful exploration. 
Some of the lintel stones which covered this building were 
veiy large, and at the previous opening had been thrown down, 
and were taken up by ns with great difficulty. The whole 
length was filled in with stones and earth, and only a few of 
the cap stones remained in their original position. "Whilst the 
rubbish was being thrown out, a joiece of one of the imple- 
ments now exhibited was brought to me by Mr. Smith to ask 
if it was worked, and I at once repaired to the spot, and both 
Mr. Petrie and mj^self were alive to the importance of this 
discovery, and in a few minutes we collected several fragments 
of these implements. I put the pieces together, summoned 
all the children in the little village, and made them collect all 
stones of a similar description, not only from the mould thrown 
out, but about the fields in the neighbourhood. By night we 
had collected a goodly number, which we at once got trans- 
ported to our hosPs house at Keaywick, and travelled all the 
night with them to Lerwick. Here we exhibited them, in the 
hope of hearing of similar implements in other parts of the 
island. The next day, Mr. Petrie returned to Orkney, Mr. 
Smith remained at Lerwick, and I again returned to conclude 
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the exploration. For several days I continued to employ men^ 
women^ and ehildrenj in looking for these implements^ and 
the result -was I collected the implements now exhibited. I 
thought it ad^dsable to bring away as many as possible^ so 
that should no more be found there, they might be properly 
distributed. All I left in Zetland was one of each of the chief 
patterns with Mr. Umfray, who has already an interesting 
little collection of implements. Mr. TJmfray takes great in- 
terest in this question, and did much good by exhibiting these 
worked stones to his employes and others. I fnlly contemplate 
that his efforts will result in the finding of similar implements 
in other parts of Zetland. What gives an additional interest 
to this discovery, is the fact that this underground building 
was excavated by a local antiquary, of no small attainments, 
some few years ago, but that these implements were passed 
by and not detected to be works of art. Mr. Bryden was 
made a coi’responding member of the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries for his zeal, and he wrote an interesting account 
of the Zetland stone implements in the statistical account to 
which I have referred. It becomes of much consequence to 
know what Mr. Bryden considers as implements, and I therefore 
quote his description entire, as it helps to show the class of 
antiquities which had, up to that time, been found in Zetland. 
After quoting Dr. Hibbert on the use of stone implements by 
the Teutonic tribes in the eighth century, he goes on to say, — 
“ These extracts, from a composition of so remote a date as 
the eighth century, may be considered as illustrative of the 
general modes of warfare adopted at that time by the Saxon, 
and Scandinavian tribes of • Europe, among whom a greater 
similarity of language and manners then prevailed than was 
to be found at a later period. The first of the offensive arms 
of the Teutons, of the eighth century, was the battleaxe. It 
appears that these axes were constructed of stone. The 
heroes of the Teutonic romance are said to have thrust together 
i-esounding stone axes, — these weapons being expressed in the 
original by the term Staimhort, from stein, a stone, and harte 
or harcle, an axe. In Shetland, numbers of stone axes have 
been discovered, which .are wrought from a remarkably com- 
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]j;ict green porpliyiy^ probably derived from Scandinavia. In a 
nntc the Doctor remarlc.'^^ ‘^tlic si one contains,, along witli 
quartz^ a considerable portion of felspar in its composition^ 
and jn’obably some little magnesian earth ; it resembles a rock 
that I liave seen associated with serpentine, as well as a sub- 
stance that is used in the construction of some of the hatchets 
of the South Sea Islands.^ In form, the Shetland stcinharte, 
or stone axe, is of two varieties, — ^it is cither single or double 
edged. 

Shujlc-cdgcfl Sternharfe. — This variety has one cutting 
edge, generally of a semilunar outline, and tapering from 
opiiositc ends to a blunted extremity or heel. In some .speci- 
mens both sides are convex; in othens, one side only, the 
other being flattened. All the edges, except the broad 
sharpened margin, are bluntly rounded off. The single-edged 
stone axes of Shetland vaiy much in their dimensions, being 
from four to eight or ten inches in length, their breadth pro- 
portionall}* differing. When the Shetland stcinbai’te was used 
in war, its blunt tapering extremity ma}’- be supposed to have 
been introduced within the perforation made into some wooden 
or bone haft, and afterwards secured by overlapping cords, 
formed of thongs of leather, or of the entrails of some animal, 
twine of hemp not being then in use. Another kind of stein- 
baric has been said to occur in Shetland, the sharp end of 
which describes the segment of a circle, whilst the chord of 
the omline is thickened, like the back of a knife. Probably 
its blunt edge was fixed within the groove of a wooden or 
bono handle, so as to form a single-edged cutting instrument. 

“ Doublc-cdfjecl Stcinharte . — The blade of this instrument is 
a stone, completely flattened on each of its sides, and not 
more than a tenth of an inch thick; it is of an oblong shape, 
having one blunted margin perfectly straight ; and when the 
stone is held in such a position that the dull edge is upper- 
most, we have the form of a blade presented in which the two 
narrow edges are irregularly rounded off at their angles, so 
that one edge is much broader than the other. Every part of 
tho margin, but that which cou.stitutes the summit of the out- 
line, is sharpened, by which means there is a great addition 
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made to the extent of the cutting edge. The blade is five 
inches and a half long, and from three to four broad. Mallet, 
in his History of Benmarh, describes a battleaxe of two edges 
as used by the ancient ScandinaMans, and he adds, that when 
it was affixed to a long pole, it constituted a halbert. In 
reference to this observation, I have supposed a long staff with 
the extremity so penetrated, at one or two inches from the 
summit, as to form a long groove four inches in length, through 
which the stone blade, with the blunt side kept uppermost, 
must bo drawn half way, and then secured to its station by 
means of cross ligatures. The whole would then present the 
form of a two-edged battleaxe. Antiquaries have remarked 
that this weapon was probably in use from the earliest period ; 
but since it was in the course of time wielded by the trabants, 
or those who stood upon guard in the castles of their kings, 
it was named a halbert, from the Teutonic hale, a court, and 
harde, an axe. In the true spirit of archaeological reasoning, 
it may be pronounced that the blade of this variety of the 
Shetland steinbarte, and the hypothetical handle to which it is 
fastened, constitute the rude form of the northern halber^t-. 

‘■^The blades of steinbartes are very abundantly fcound in 
Shetland. Not unfrequently several of them are' discovered 
buried togethei', thus indicating a little armoury ;'*i’om which a 
number of weapons might be distributed, on an ermergency, by 
the hand of some chief to a small band of n- stives met together 
on alarm of common danger. Assemb^iages of these weapons 
have been found in, 'tlie parishes of Walls, of Delting, and in 
the IslarAi of Unst. ‘'In Northmavine,^ says Mr. Low 
,Q/rkney, ‘ seven were discovered underground, disposef^ 
circular arrangement, with the points of each directed 
the centre of the ring. It is a pity that the number o! 
weapons was not nine, corresponding to the nine wounds a( 
lance in the form of a circle, which the deified Scandih^-'n';''' 
hero gave himself when, by an act of suicide, he showed ^ 

. example of death to his surrounding followers. At any 
the circular arrangement of the weapons remains indicls - 
a mystical allusion, and that is quite sufficient to prove’. 
antiquarian inference.'’ 
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Regarding tlie people by whom these stone axes were 
used^ the natives of Shetland have not the least tradition^ and 
this circninstance is proof of their great antiquity. They are 
supposed to have dropt from the clouds^ endowed with the 
power of protecting the houses in which they arc preserved 
from the effects of thunder; hence they arc commonly 
named ^ thunderholts/ etc. Some of these stone axesj as 
Dr. Hibhert observes^ ai-c of green porphjny ; but I have seen 
some of them formed out of a remarkably compact grey- 
coloured stone, and even the green joorphyry in some of them, 
from a particular chemical action to which they have been ex- 
posed, have in a great measure lost their distinguishing tint, 
and become of a whitish-grey colour. I have specimens of 
the stone axe of various dimen.sions, from five inches and a 
half to six, eight, ten, and fifteen inches in length. The 
cutting edge of the smallest is two inches, and of the largest, 
three inches and a quarter broad, and they gradually taper to 
a point at the opposite extremit}’-. All the specimens in my 
possession are convex on both sides, but more so on the one 
side than on the other. 

have some steinbartes of an oval figure, and others of a 
heart shape, with the apex considerably shortened.; both 
formed of the two kinds of stones above-mentioned. The 
largest of the oval ones is eight inches and a quarter long, and 
four inches deep. The cutting-edge extends to two-thirds of 
its circumference, and the remaining third is rounded off, ap- 
parentl}^ for the purpose of holding in the hand. The heart- 
shaped one has a cutting-edge in every part. I have one 
different in shape from either of these two ; it describes almost 
a semicircle on the one end, and di’aws towards a point at the 
other. The semicircle, and as far as the point, have cutting 
edges ; the back is half an inch thick, nearly straight, and 
rounded off. Several stone axes, on removing the surface of 
the ground, were found lying together, a short time ago, within 
the dykes of Stenadale. 

^^It has been maintained, that the larger steinbartes were 
used as warlike weapons. This may have been the case ; but 
that they were inserted in a haft or handle appears to me very 
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doubtful. From tlieir tapering sbapc, notliing could have 
secured tbcm in sucb a position; and having no neck wliicli 
the handle might grasp, the act of lifting it to give a blow 
would oven be sufficient to cause it to slip from its place. 

“ Neither is any proof to be deduced from the appearance 
of the thin and broad-shaped steinbartes that they were ever 
used as halberts. To have rendered them efficient as a weapon 
of war, not only must the haft have been grooved, but there 
ought also to have been a corresponding groove in the stein- 
barte to retain it in its idace, something after the manner of 
dovetailing in wood. As there are no marks indicating this 
to be the case, the stcinbarte ought to have been perforated 
that it might have been firmly secured in the groove of the 
handle. 

“ The larger stcinbarte may have been used both as a de- 
fensive and offensive weapon, either by throwing it from the 
hand, or striking with it when the combatants came to close 
quarters ; and the smaller steinbartc, it is probable, was for- 
merly used for domestic purposes, and held a similar place in 
the eighth or ninth century which a knife does in the nine- 
teenth. That they arc a very ancient instrument is without 
doubt ; for even tradition itself is silent, both as to the timo 
when, and the people by whom they were used.’’^ 

I now exhibit specimens of the weapons here described. 
The three knives” produced were found on the side of a 
standing stone near West Skeld. I was informed that six 
were found in a row, but that the other three were lost. The 
large specimen of celt, of beautiful finish, was given to me b}' 
the Rev. Dr. Hamilton. It was brought to. him when I was 
excavating the tumulus in Brassay Island. A knife, like the 
one above described, was brought to Dr. Hamilton at the same 
time, and with his accustomed liberality he presented this, 
through Dr. Mitchell, to the Scottish Antiquarian Museum. 

The Rev. W. Stevenson, writing in 184d, says in his 
account* of the parish of Northmaving, "Ancient arms have 
been found several times. A few of the people are in pos- 


* Statistical Account, p. 75. 
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session of tlic ancient battleaxc, wliicli is carefully concealed 
in some parts of the house, and superstitions^ preserved, and 
is commonly called a ^ thunderbolt.’ ” ITo saj-^s that he obtained 
one of a parishioner as a great favour. ‘’^It is,” he adds, 
quite entire, and composed of a very hard grey stone, — such 
a species of stone as is not to bo found in this part of the 
countiy.” 

From the above description ve see what were, at this time, 
understood to be stone implements in Zetland. Indeed, had 
I not been acquainted with the implements from the drift, I 
should have hesitated cousiderabl_y before acknowledging those 
stones as having been worked by man ; but under actual cir- 
cumstances, I have no hesitation in doing so. The only 
implement of a similar description, and which is in the 
Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum, was one found, in 1850, in 
Orkne}^ by Mr. George Petrie, and is now classed with the 
polished celts from the same localit}*. It is labcUod a. s. 1, 



No. 1. 



Stone celt, found in a grave under a tumulus, parish of St. 
Andrew’s, Orkney. Presented by G. Petrie, Esq., 1850.” 
Mr. Petrie was therefore able to pronounce them to be imple- 
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nientSj and Mr. Smith readily accepted onr conclusion. On 
showing these implements, however, to Dr. Mitchell and others, 
their opinions were (somewhat naturally) received with a con- 
siderable amount of scepticism. 

On my return to Safester, I had the good fortune to find, 
many more than those at first exhibited, and the whole of this 
series can now be examined, and classed according to their 
diflTerent patterns. 

The scepticism of Dr. Arthur Mitchell was effectually re- 
moved during the next few days. Dr. Mitchell is most zealous 
as a collector of antiquities on behalf of the Scottish Museum, 
and he never loses a chance of adding to their treasures. I 
had heard that a Mr. Johnston, of Trester, had found a large 
number of celts, and had decided on going to examine them j 
but the day before I had intended to go, I met Dr. Mitchell 
on his way from inspecting the tumulus and underground 
structure at Safester. He told me that he had been to Mr. 
Johnston\s, and that this gentleman had only one pohshed celt 
left. He had discovered twelve, but all except one had been 
distributed, and no traces of them could be heard of. Mr, 
Johnston, however, informed him that near the place where 
these implements were found, there were also to be seen 
several stones turned out of a similar structure to that found 
at Safester. Dr. Mitchell at once repaired there, and found 
eighty rude implemeuts, half of which he presented to me, 
and the remainder he sent to the Antiquarian Museum at 
Edinburgh. It will be seen that the implemeuts differ in 
pattern from those found at Safester. Dr. Mitchell has sup- 
plied me with the following remarks respecting the instru- 
ments, and the position in which they were found : — 

“ A few days after seeing the collection of rude stone imple- 
ments, which Dr. Hunt had found at Safester, in the parish 
of Sandsting, I had occasion to pass West Houland, in the 
same parish, and when doing so, I observed at my feet what I 
took to be one of the same stjde of implements. On exa- 
mination, it proved to be one, and knowing that Dr. Hunt had 
found so many at one place, I looked around for others. In 
less than fifteen minutes, I had a couple of dozen. I then 
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colled at tlio cottage adjoining;, and tlicre found a considerable 
number, some of Avliicli were more than usually perfect. Tliese 
were added to my own find, and to those again some others 
which the cottagers afterwards picked up, making in all about 
eighty, of which the half was given to Dr. Hunt. 

On inquiry, I found that at the spot where they wore 
found, there had existed an undeiground structure like that at 
Safester. It had been found and destro^'ed in improving the 
land, and the implements I fell on were in the rubbish which 
had been thrown out. At the time of the turning up of this 
structure, manj^ perfect and carefully polished celts arc said to 
have been found. A like thing is also said of Safester. 

“ I call them ‘'implements,’ but I have no theory as to their 
use. I merely find the word convenient.” 

It will thus be seen that several new patterns of implements 
were found. All the polished stones Avere more or less prized 
by the Zetlanders, and generally kept with care from some 
superstitious feeling. 

They were all, -however, quite surprised to hear that I 
, thought the ruder stones of any interest. Why,” they said, 
“ they are only bits of stone.” They never dreamt that these 
stones had been made by man. They soon became aware, 
however, that there Avere certain conditions AAdiich these stones 
must all fulfil before they could be considered AAmrthy of being 
taken uAvay. Hundreds of pieces of stone AAmre brought to me, 
AA^hich I declined, whilst I am fully conscious some of these I 
noAv exhibit are not finished implements, but appear to be in 
process of formation. There are also some others AAdiich can- 
not be determined Avith any great certainty to have been reallj^- 
Avorked by man. 

Dr. Mitchell is pleased to say that the find of these AVorked 
stones is the discovery” of my visit. I cannot but think it 
must be gratifying to the society to knoAV that the first explo- 
ration which they have undertaken has yielded such interesting 
results. The finding of these worked stones opens up valuable 
questions in connection with the whole subject of the so-called 
"^stone age. Here we find a large number of very rude AVorked 
stones, but nothing at all to indicate their age. There is not 
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a vestige of any tradition about them, and indeed tbey bad 
never until my visit been recognised as tbe works of man. 
Three questions then await our solution : — 

1 . Who worked these stones ? 

2. ^Vhen were they manufactured ? 

3. For what object or purpose were they made ? 

No definite answer can^ at present^ be given to either of 
these questions. 

On the first two questions we have not even the materials for 
speculation j but we may all form' our own hypotheses respecting 
the object or purpose for which these stones were worked. 

I mightj however^ have passed over this pointy after 
according the fullest permission to each of our fellows to form 
his ovm hypothesis^ but for the recent discussion before the 
Anthropological Society of Paris on some very similar woi’ked 
flints from Pressigny-le-Grand. The discovery of these worked 
stones in Zetland^ I cannot but think, somewhat helps us to 
discover the uses of the flints found in Prance. Now, it is not 
likely - that objects so similar in form as these could have 
entirely different purposes or uses. This being granted, we 
shall see that the recent finds in Zetland, wiU, at least, have the 
merit of destroying one of the hypotheses brought forward 
respecting the uses of the flints found at Pressigny-le-Grand. 

This subject is both so important and interesting, that I 
make no apology for giving at length the discussion before our 
sister society on a very similar discovery. 

At a meeting of the Society, in August of last year, Mr. 
Broca, the Secretary-G-eneral, placed upon the table the worked 
flints sent by M. Meillet, of Poitiers, found in the beds of 
Pressigny-le-Grand. These objects, eight in number, very 
much resembled each other. The general form is that of a 
thick elongated irregular wedge, cut facet-wise by percussion. 
The small end, though not pointed, terminates in an angular 
summit. Although these flints had previously been called 
hatchets, they differ by their dimensions and form entirely from 
the worked flints hitherto examined. One of them is 303 
millimeters long, 115 millimeters wide, and about 80 milli- 
meters thick at the large end. Some were 40 centimeters 
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long’. These large and heavj’- flints were found in consider- 
able numbers upon the surface of the soil, and the superficial 
layers of the vegetable earth, in an extended district. 

iSlear these large flint blocks were found knives of consider- 
able dimensions, and many shapeless chippings, indicating 
that the place was a manufactory for 'woi’king flints. M. Broca 
says that M. Meillet speaks in his lettei- of a large stone re- 
sembling the polishing stones found elsewhere in ancient 
manufactures of flint implements. 

hi. Leg’uay added some particulars to those given by M. 
Broca, relative to the recent finds at Pressiu’iiv-le- Grand 
having received some communications from M. Brouillet, who 
with hi, hleillet first explored these beds. He offered the 
Societ}’- ten flints from these beds sent to him by hi, Brouillet, 
These formed a nearly complete specimen of the products 
of this station, or rather of this workshop, which seems 
interesting, were it only for its extension. In fact, upon a 
surface of ground not less than 20 to 25 hectares, we find these 
flints from 10 to 70, and even 80 centimeters in thickness, 
and so abundant are they that hi, Brouillet collected in his cart 
in less than an hour, such a number, that they weighed above 
500 kilogrammes. 

On this spot there e^ndently existed, he said, an immense 
manufactory of flints. He Avas, however, still in doubt whether 
these flints were destined for votive uses, or Avhether they 
were intended to serve as utensils, or AA^’eapons. 

hi. Brouillet had assured him that he possesses some 40 
centimeters long. He had seen the tAAm beautiful knives 
deposited in the Artillery hluseum of Paris, AA^hich Avere some 
years since found in the Seine near the pent Napoleon HI 
at Berey. By a singular coincidence, these tAvo knives are 
also of flint, as are most of the j)ieces found at Pressigny-le- 
Grand. He looked upon these large stones as being neither 
weapons (hatchets, tomahawks, etc.,) nor as intended for such. 
Those upon the table, as Avell as those he possessed, present all 
the same form, and what is more, the. same process of cutting’, 
but the stone, the nucleus is not full enough to admit a similar 
operation upon the other uncut surface. Under such conditions, 

Y 2 
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it was impossible to obtain tbat ovoid or almond shape, •whicli 
all other hatchets, whether of the diluvium or polished periods, 
jiossess. 

The pieces he offered were flat, and do not seem to have 
been subject to any other process than of separation from the 
matrix. They cannot, consequently, be considered as imple- 
ments, otherwise they would have been re-cut in order to give 
them the usual form. 

As, therefore, he could not ascribe to them any other use, he 
was disposed to look upon them as votive objects. He was led 
to this opinion from having found some of them in sepulchres, 
smaller, but still presenting the same system of cutting as the 
stones of Pressigny. In these stones he recognised matrices 
or nuclei, the position of which in the sepulchre left no doubt as 
to their destination, and if this land of Silex were not found in 
such abundance at Pressigny, he should attribute to it the same 
destination. But there is no ti’ace found here of sepulchres ; no 
bones, nor traces of pottery. He, therefore, would wait for 
further details before forming a definite opinion. 

With regard to the smallest flints, he held them to be entire 
pieces. They presented a type which was continually met with 
either iu caverns or in sepulchres of the stone period. But, 
just as the large stones of Pressigny are colossal compared 
with such of the same type as are found elsewhere, so are the 
latter larger than the flints found in grottoes or sepulchres ; it is 
the simihtude of type which made him undecided as regards 
their destination. 

He ought, he said, to give no opinion relative to the age of 
these beds, but he did not think he would be much out if he 
asserted that they belong to the polished stone-age in the sense 
he understood this classification.* He felt no doubt upon this 
subject in the presence of the polished stone of which M. Broca 
has spoken. He added that this piece is sandstone. All the 
polishing stones found in different places are fine grained. He 
had himself found two such whetstones at Yarenne-Sainte- 
Hilaire ; and M. Rouyou has also- found one at Yilleneuve- 
_Saint-Gfeorges. 


See Bulletins, May 1864. 
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M. Bronillet had written to him that he has not found ca 
single polished flint. But if, as may be supposed, this bed is 
a worksho]3, there will, probably, be found some polished pieces. 

M. Broca said that the hypothesis of M. Lcguay seemed 
very improbable. Votive objects relate to some religion, and 
a rehgion is never limited to a small district of a few square 
kilometers. Again, how can we explain the accumulation of 
such an immense quantity of votive objects in a single locality ? 
Is it to be supposed that this was a sacred spot where the 
peojfles of surrounding districts came to perform certain reli- 
gious ceremonies, and brought Avith them Avorked flints ? NoAAq 
all these innumerable objects are perfcctl}^ alike both as to 
colour, and the nature of the silex. They all come from the 
same source, and everything concurs to prove that the}'- have 
been cut on the spot Avhere the}'^ are noAv found. Or, is it sup- 
posed that this spot was a manufactory AA'hence the neigh- 
bouring peoples fetched their votiAm flints destined for religious 
ceremonies ? Were such the case AA'e ought frequently to find 
such flints in spots Avhich Avere inhabited by such peoples, in 
their sepulchres, or around their altars. M. Leguay acknow- 
ledges himself that hitherto no objects resembling those of 
Pressigny have been found. It is, therefore, difficult to accejDt 
his hjqpothesis. 

These flints can hardly have been intended for Avoapons, as 
they could not be held except on a large piece of AAmod CAudently 
too heavy to handle. It is also very probable that^all the 
types of weapons of the last stone period are knoAAm to us. 
We know also that the Aveapons of Avarriors Avere deposited in 
their graves 3 but, although all kinds of arms have been 
found in the sepulchres of that period, none Avere met with 
resembling the enormous flints of Pressigny-le-Grrand. 

The question then arises whether these objects Avere not 
implements destined for the cultivation of the soil. Several 
members of om- Society have been struck Avith their irregular 
, conic form, which might have served to till the ground, and 
used -perhaps as ploughshares. 

M. Grerard de ’Rialle here said the history of tillage is well 
knoAvn. The first ploughshares Avere made of wood ; at a 
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later period metal was emjDloved ; but nowhere do we find flint 
ploughshares used. 

M. Broca contended that wooden ploughshares may turn 
groimd of little consistency, but would be useless in tilling the 
soil of a forest. Bfiective tillage requires strong implements 
capable of turning up the stones, and cutting the roots. Archie- 
had established that the era of ploughing is signalised by 
the employment of metal shares. But the knowledge of agri- 
culture and its benefits may have gradually spread among 
populations who did not possess a sufficient quantity of metal 
for this purpose ; and it is conceivable that they may have had 
recourse to flint shares. This explains why this branch of 
industry had altogether a local character, and was of short 
duration, and why the manufactory at Pres&igny was so exten- 
sive and productive. It is clear that the objects fabricated in 
such quantities must have been subservient to some general 
use. Thus the hypothesis of flint ploughshares he thought too 
conjectural to deserve along discussion. He wished merely to 
show that it might be opposed to that of M. Leguay, which he 
looked upon as very improbable. 

M. Leguay said in attributing to these flints a votive origin 
it was not his intention to assert, as M. Broca has understood 
it, that they were really so ; nor had he denied that these places 
were manufactories, although hitherto no characteristic chip- 
pings were to my knowledge found there, which are always 
met with in places of this kind. 

Votive stones are always found in sepulchres ; and there are 
no sepulchres near these beds. All that he wished to say was 
that these stones might have been intended for a votive usag’e. 

It is quite true that the pieces found elsewhere do not attain 
the size of these, but the dimensions vary according to the 
localities, and Pressigny-le-Grand possesses in its soil thick 
flints, from which large pieces were cut. Their abundance led 
to their being less estimated than in other less favoured spots. 
He could not see that these large jiieces were implements, noi* 
did he share the opinion of M. Griraldes, that they were used 
for agricultural purposes. 

At these periods sticks were used to dig the soil, or perhaps 
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stoue liatclicts, wliicli, however^ is not j^et proved^ and lie 
asked liow can a YirQ;in soil be turned bj’’ these stone masses ? 
Not onl}' would the labour be considerable^ but no man could 
work with such an in.strument except for a few minutes. 
Besides thisj the entire pieces arc neither pointed nor tren- 
chant, there are even some cut in squares at the two ends. 

He did not look upon these pieces as weapons. They are 
not hatchets ; their weight is opposed to such a use. Never- 
theless, as they are found in such large 'quantities, and all cut 
ill the same form, they must have served the same purpose. 
I venture to submit, after the objections he had listened to, an 
opinion which is shared by M. Brouillet, that these large 
masses are the matrices or nuclei from which knives have been 
detached. The stone, after ha^dug served its purpose, has 
been thrown aside as useless, for it is generally impossible to 
cut off a second knife, vhich would have been very small. M. 
Leguay then explained by means of the pieces on the table, the 
motives which have led him to adopt his opinion, as well as the 
means in which the knives have been detached in single 
lamina3, and why it was impossible to detach a second piece 
from these matrices. 

He finished by remarldng that the cut of the maorices of 
Pressigny-le-Grand differs entirely from the matrices hitherto 
found. The matrices of Pressigny could never yield more than 
a single knife detached in laminae or by cleavage, whilst other 
matrices could furnish several knives. 

In the latter the detachment of a knife was a preparation for 
ultimately detaching other knives, whilst those of Pressigny 
present only a single cut, and the edge in the back is formed 
by the detachment of a considerable number of flakes cut off in 
contrary directions. 

This mark may enable us to recognise the knives of Pressigny, 
which may, perhaps, be met with at a distance from the place 
where they were produced, so as to distinguish bj’’ the mode in 
which they are cut. He had, however, found but few such in 
other localities. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Societjq the following letter 
was read from M. Meillet : — 
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The fields of Pressigriy (there are twenty to twenty-five of 
them at distances from three to four leagues) are not sacred 
fields covered with votive arms. They are worhshnps. Upon 
the soil are found all the debris of flint cuttings^ the nuclei^ the 
kniveSj etc. The soil is encumhered with them at a thickness 
of seventy to eighty centimeters. I have found there flint 
hammers which seiwed for the fabrication of these objects. 
The unwrought flints are found in prodigious quantities -in 
these parts. They are flat pieces^ ten to twenty centimeters 
thickj derived from the banks denuded of chalk. They are so 
common and so large in those parts^ that I have seen ditches 
covered by a single piece of flat silex^ to serve as a bridge. I 
have found in the fields of Pressigny five perfectly cut hatchets ' 
like those found in the dolmens ; two of them were polished. 
Some amateurs of Pressigny possess a dozen of them^ which 
have been found in a special fields where there are no nuclei. 
Some of the hatchets are admirably cut and polished^ the large 
worked flints of which I have presented eight specimens^ and 
which are found in large quantities^ are neither hatchets nor 
weapons^ but nuclei^ from which knives have been detached. 
They are found in every stage of progress^ according as there 
have been detached from them one^ two, three, or more laminae. 
There are some which have furnished knives on both their 
surfaces. By the side of the nuclei are found knives in abund- 
ance, splinters, and all sorts of rough objects thrown aside as 
imperfect. It is singular that the principal field where these 
debi is are found, though situated in the open country far from 
towns and villages, is still called Champ dii Commerce. 

These new sorts of Museums are not in a diluvian bed, but 
on the surface of the soil, or covered with a recent layer. I 
ascribe them to the third period of the stone age, which pre- 
ceded the appearance of metal. There are in this locality well 
characterised diluvian beds, where there are found hatchets 
and arrowheads in abundance, but of diflerent forms, and never 
polished. 

Some members of the Anthropological Society have sug- 
gested that the large nuclei may have served as ploughshares. 

I have examined and discussed that hypothesis with the mayor 
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and tlie notaiy of tliat locality. It is^ however, easily ascer- 
tained that these nuclei are only the remnants of flint blocks 
from which the knives have been detached. As many laminm 
have been detached, as the nature and the quality of the flints 
permitted. Such as were of good quality furnished lamina 
on both surfaces ; these are very flat, and quite unfit for plough- 
shares. In other cases, three or four laminae were removed 
from one surface of a flint, and the other side left untouched. 
'\^niilst some of these nuclei are elongated, and more or less 
cuneifoiTu, there are many which are short and thick, and from 
which have been detached short laminae for lance-heads. It 
results from all this that the nuclei are not cut for use, but are 
only the debris of the fabrication of worked flints.’’^ 

At the sitting of the Academie des Sciences of April 3, M. 
Eugene Eobert made the follovdng assertions : — 

1. With reference to Grrand-Pressigny, the whole bed of so- 
called worked flints for hatchets, spears, knives, etc., is spurious. 
These flints were simply the residues from a manufactory of 
gun and pistol flints. 

2. Subsidiarily, there lived in ancient G^aul, one race of men 
only, the Celts ; a people who first entered Europe, and came 
probably from the great central table land of Asia. 

At a sitting of the Paris Anthropological Society, on April 
20th, M. de Mortillet made the foUo-wing observations on Mr. 
EoberPs %dews : — 

^^Both these assertions are founded in error. I shall not 
descant upon the second ; it is suflSicient to peruse the publica- 
tions of our Society to perceive that it is unfounded. 

With regard to the first, which is more akin to my resear- 
ches, you will permit me to offer a feAv observations. 

‘^I must state at the outset, that according to his own con- 
fession, M. Eobert speaks of a locality he has never visited ; 
but he rehes on the testimony of the actual President of the 
Academy, M. Decaisne. This fact renders the question more 
important, so that it deserves a closer examination.'^^ 

The 'valley of the Olaise, in which Grrand-Pressigny and 
Abilly are situated, is enclosed by the slopes of high plateaux. 
The rocky frame of these plateaux is composed of chloritic 
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cTialk^ surmounted by silicious clay, tbe whole being covered 
with a reddish vegetable earth of little thickness. 

In the valle}^ adjoining the slopes are found beds more or 
less regular, of old alluvium, rising ten to twelve meters above 
the level of the river. This the geologists call the diluvium 
or quaternaiy formation. Well, in this perfectly undisturbed 
diluvium were the worked flints found by MM. Brouillet, 
Lartet (sen.,) Christy Evans, Dr. Leveille and Breton, at 
Grrouillaire, by the Abbe Boui'geois, at la GMasire, and by myself, 
who was the first to describe the bed at Vivier. Surely, these 
flint imjilements found in quaternary formations are not the 
residue of the manufacture of gun flints. 

We come now to the plateaux where these beds abound. A 
simple examination of the soil suffices to show that the worked 
flints, as well as the larger pieces called livres de heurre, and 
the small flakes, are spread upon the surface of the silicious 
clay, under the vegetable earth. This shows that they are 
anterior to any fabrication of gun flints. 

But, says M. Decaisne, there are many found on the surface. 
Very true. The vegetable earth being very thin, the plough- 
share brings frequently many to light. They are found in 
clearing the fields from stones, and they are heaped up along 
the hedges and the roads. 

M. Decaisne adds, that the countr}’'-people assured bim that 
formerly there arrived annually squads of workmen to collect 
the flints. They carried OS’ such flakes as suited them, and 
left behind the heavy pieces. 

Supposing even that flints were taken away from Grand- 
Pressigny to manufacture them into gun flints, would that 
militate against the old flint implements ? Are those found in 
the diluvium less authentic for that ? These ' large flints, 
called Uvres de heurre, lying imder the vegetable earth, some- 
times wedged in old walls, the cut of which has nothing in 
common with the shape of gun flints, and which have fre- 
quently been formed into weapons and implements, — are these 
large flints less important ante-historical objects ? 

I go further, and assure M. Decaisne that he has been led 
into error by the persons who furnished him with information 
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on tills siiliject. Inquiries liave been made at Abilly and 
Grand-Pressign}^ by the maires of these communes — MM. 
Cartier and Breten — and they have been unable to ascertain 
that there is anj* tradition of the arrival of parties of workmen 
to collect the flints. 

The fabrication of gun flints is under the military adminis- 
tration. ISToWj in the Archives of the Depot of Artillery^ con- 
taining all the reports and documents concerning this fabrica- 
tion_, Graud-Pressigny and the adjoining* localities are not 
mentioned. . 

And this is easily explained; for the flints of Grand- 
Pressigny, of coarse composition, containing in the interior 
small grains, and which scale ofi* by percussion, are useless for 
the fabrication of gun flints. For such a purpose is required 
flint of homogeneous structure, very flne, and which produces 
by. percussion with steel numerous sparks, without much 
splintering. 

Everything concurs to prove the pre-historicaf authenticity 
of the worked flints of Grand- Pressigny. We possess here 
the works of one of the ancient populations, which it is im- 
portant for us to study in the relations of their mode of life. 

M. Bricheteau then said, that as regards the flints of Grand- 
Pressigny, he had observed that towards the end of tlie last 
century gun flints were manufactured in the canton, whore the 
bed is found of which M. de M.ortiIlet has shown the speci- 
men. He recollected having seen them about twenty years ago ; ‘ 
moreover, the fact is notorious. There is a village which has 
become famous, namely, Hohant, actually called Nohant-le- 
Fusilier, which is, worthy of note. 

M. de Mortillet replied, Nohant is, he believes, called Le 
Fuselier, because formerly /aseam (spindles) were there- manu- 
factured, and not gun flints. Despite these observations, he 
would still maintain that no person in that district has the 
least recollection of a manufactory of gun flints. Thrice had he 
instituted inquiries in these localities. Engineers, physicians, 
proprietors, have unanimously denied it. It seemed to him 
beyond all doubt that the flints of Grand-Pressigny have no 
analogy to g’un flints. 
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M. Leguay then said^ I fully agree with M. de Mortillet. I 
have^ hke hinij visited the localities^ and have minutely studied 
all the elements of the question. One must not possess the 
least knowledge of the one jDrocess by which fire-stones are 
obtained to confound the latter with the knives of the stone 
period. Here we have before us the nucleus of a large flint 
of which the lamina have been detached by a special process 
of breakage^ which I have called clivage, and which has 
nothing in common with the break in fire-stones. We observe 
that this flint is thrown away when knives could no longer be 
detached from it. Finally^ there are found in this region 
three polishing stones^ indicating that the use of polished 
flint existed ; and I am not aware that at the period of the 
manufacture of gun flints silex was still polished.. 

M. A. Sansen concluded this remarkable discussion by 
observing, that M. E. Robert was the first who contested the 
origin of the flints of Grrand-Pressigny, and he seemed to 
possess a monopoly of contestations. He had already con- 
tested the authenticity of the marks of human industry found 
by M. Desnoyers in the reindeer bones found in the caverns. 
It seems that M. Robert has not been more fortunate in this 
instance than in the former.-’^ 

I have, entered thus at length into a subject apparently 
foreign to my Zetland investigations ; but it will be seen that 
all this discussion has an important bearing on the object or 
uses of these worked stones. It will also be seen from the dis- 
cussion before the Paris Society, that the conclusion which was 
arrived at, after hearing all the different theoi’ies, was, that 
“ they were the remnants of flint blocks, from which the knives 
had been detached.^’ But, although this explanation might be 
accepted as possible to the worked flints from Pressigny-le- 
Grand, it is not apphcable to the worked stones of chi critic 
schist from Zetland. 

The whole question, therefore, not only of the Pressigny-lc- 
Grand worked flints, but of the object of these woi’ked stones, 
is opened again. It is an important fact to remember that 
these worked stones have as yet only been found in two places 
in Zetland, and that only about two miles distance apart. 
In both localities there existed a similar underground struc- 
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tnre generally called Erdie Houses/’ of wEicli Dr. Simpson 
sa^’-s there are very few south of the Forth. 

I am at a loss to offer a really satisfactory explanation of the 
use of these worked stones. It vdll be seen that those from 
Safester are of very distinct patterns^ while those from West 
Howling more resemble those of the flints found in Pressigny- 
le-Grrand. 

There is one worked stone which I picked up by the side of 
the footpath leading from the underground structure at Safe- 
ster, to the tumulus at the same place. This is the only one 
of this j^attern which I found, and it is highty valuable, as 
showing the same pattern as that found by Mr. Tajdoi*, at 
Ahushehr, in Arabia. 

The following is a drawing of the two, quarter-size : — 




No, 1. Stone picked np on the footpath at Safester. No. 2. Cast of Imple- 
ment from Ai-abia. 

It would be idle, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
advance any more theories respecting the uses of those worked 
stones. I am inclined to think that they were intended for no 
special purpose. They are of too many sizes and patterns to 
admit of such an hypothesis, I am also inclined to consider 
them as articles of daily use, and intended for different pur- 
^poses, according to the shape and size. Heither of the expla- 
nations propounded with reference to the worked stones from 
Pressigny-le-Grahd, will meet the requirements of the case of 
these Zetland stones. These are certainly not the dehvU of 
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the fabrication of worked flints/^ nor have “ short laminie been 
detached- for lance heads/^ Nor do I suppose any one will 
assume that all these different shaped objects are symbols 
connected with some early rehgion. It is^, I think,, far 
moie reasonable to suppose that at this place there existed 
a large stone implement manufactory^ which turned out wea- 
pons for defence^ and implements for breaking ice, tilling the 
ground, kiUing animals, cleaning skins, chopping vegetation, 
breaking shell fish, bruising meat, cutting wood, etc., etc. 
IVe may also fairly suppose that these stones were used before 
the polished stones, which have been found in considerable 
quantities in Zetland. We find polished stones of all sizes in Zet- 
land, and although it was formerly supposed that all these were 
weapons of war, yet I think there is good evidence to suppose 
that they were far more intended as articles of daily and 

domestic use, in which defence, perhaps, formed an important 
part. 

Neither am I disposed to think that these weapons are rare, 
and that we have ligjited on the only manufactory in Zetland. 
The one result which I think may be adduced from this discovery 
of rude stone implements in Zetland is, that the classification 
proposed by the Northern Antiquaries of worked stones from 
the drift, and these polished stones, will not hold good. We 
must now make a second period for rude unpolished stones 
and flints unconnected with the drift. 

This discovery in a great measure helps to supply a link in 
the chain of evidence which has long been known to be very 
deficient by all students of Archaic Anthropology. 

It is after all a matter of surprise that there should be 
nothing connecting the rude flints from the drift with the pohshed 

celts” so frequently found throughout all parts of Europe. 
Now, however, we have got the connecting link, for on none 
of these stones do we find a trace of polish. If we take mere 
rudeness as a sign of antiquity, we shall be obliged to make 
these worked stones of greater antiquity than those found in 
the drift. At present we have no evidence to fix any age to 
these Zetland implements. TOether the drift has been depo- 
sited as the flints of Amiens since these implements were 
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worked^ is a question wkicli I cannot solve. All I can affirm 
is_, that tkey ■were found on tlie surface of tlie ground^ and in 
connexion witli an underground structure. It is right also to 
add that during the whole of my diggings in Zetland, I in no 
instance came on any trace of metal. 

All these questions which I have proposed in connexion 
with these worked stones, must therefore remain for future 
investigation to answer. The advocates of the stone age’^ 
will tell us with more dogmatism than' philosophy, that our 
implements must belong to the stone age^^ of Western Eu- 
rope, and that they cannot consequently be less than five 
thousand jmars old. I must confess, however, that I can see 
no reason why the}^ should not be as ancient as five million 
years, or as recent as five hundred. 

Ha-^fing thus touched on the various points of my own 
labours, in conclusion I will dwell briefly on the results of the 
expedition taken as a whole. 

In the first place, our visit to these islands has had a most 
beneficial effect in giving a fresh interest and stimulus to 
researches of this sort. On all sides we heard of the interest 
taken in our labours ; and the effect of our -visit should not 
be estimated by the actual results to which we ban now 
arrive, but by the benefit that science is likely to receive from 
the impulse given to these investigations. 

Everywhere we met with the greatest kindness. "VNTierever 
we wanted to dig, we, in no single case, met -with the slightest 
objection from the landlords. The small tenants of the land 
made no objection to our destroying their crops, on condition 
that we paid for the damage. 

The thanks of the Society are especially due to Mr. Edmon- 
ston, who wa's the meaus of inducing us to visit Zetland ; to the 
Earl of Zetland, for his handsome donation towards the expenses, 
and for the trouble he took in providing that every facility should 
be afforded to us by his local agents in the islands. We are 
also under obligation to Mr. George Hay, of Lerwick, for his 
assistance and kindness and also to the Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 
of Brassay, who SVas indefatigable in his zeal in rendering us 


sei’-vice. 
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I have also to exjiress my grateful acknowledgments to Mr, 
Smithy the sheriff clerk of Shetland^ for having written to 
some of the landlords on whose property we solicited to make 
explorations, and who accompanied us whenever his official 
duties would allow him to do so. To Mr. Gatherer, for his 
many acts of kindness ; and to Major Cameron, for his per- 
mission to. explore on any part of his extensive property. 
My thanks are especially due to Mr. Umfray, of Eeywick, 
■without whose kindness I should have had far greater difficulty 
than I encountered in excavating the antiquities of that neigh- 
bourhood. I must also thank Mr. Lawrence, of Beddam, for 
permission to open the tumulus and underground structure at 
Safester; and to Mr. Johnson, for his permission to explore 
the GianCs Grave,^^ at Hestensetter. 

Mr. Ralph Tate also reports to me that he owes his best 
thanks to Mr. Thomas Irffine, of Midbrake, N. Yell; Mr. 
G. Leisk, TJyea Island; and Mr. Henderson, of Burraroe, 
S. Yell. 

Mr. Roberts, in his paper, says, p. 292, with regard to the 
urns, etc., from the Muckle Heog, that ‘‘ I think this is the 
first instance of a hoard of them having been discovered under 
circumstances which so satisfactorily connect them with our 
pre-historic highlanders, the earliest race peopling that country 
of which as yet we have any good evidence.'’^ 

This, I believe, to be a mistake ; for comparatively larg-e 
numbers of these rude stone urns have been found in Zetland : 
and, so long ago as 1841, the Rev. J. Robertson said,* that in 
'^some traces of the dwellings of the Shetland Aborigines 
there had been found some stone adzes, knives, with drinking' 
cups, lamps, and hammers, of the same materials.” 

With regard to the researches of my colleague, I have 
Httle to remark. Should it be thought, however, that I am 
responsible for the conclusions at which he has arrived, I 
w ould state that such is not the case ; we are each only 
responsible for our separate reports. In reference to. the mode 
of burial in the Muckle Heog, there is some difference of 


* Statistical Account, p. S7. 
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opinion between 1113- collengue and Mr. Eoberts. Mr. Tate 
thinks that there is no evidence of a kist or a lintel of the sort 
described b}’’ Mr. Eoberts. The fact^ however, that Mr. Tate 
did not see the lintel, is of some value, although the fact that 
there was a lintel was given by Mr. Edmonston on the 
authority of the workmen. I feel it right to say also, that the 
whole place appeared such a mass of ruins, that there is no 
evidence to show what was the original structure of the burial 
places on this hill. 

dhe coveied underground gallery seen b^^ colleague at 
Eyell, in Unst, together with the' one reported to exist, is of 
great interest, as showing that these structures appear through- 
out the island, and deserve further research. I also heard 
reports of similar structures in other parts of the island ; but 
so little is thought of these buildings, that it is very difficult to 
find them. Should further researches be made in the islands, 
I feel certain that great light mig'ht be thrown, on these 
structures. 

During our visit the people seemed so surprised to find us 
amongst them, that they appeared unable to give us any 
information as to the position of these antiquities. Future 
exploieis will, I think, find that their work has been made 
easier by the interest which our visit excited amongst all 
classes in the islands. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my warm acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. George Petrie and Dr. Arthur Mitchell for their 
assistance. I think, too, that science owes a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. George Eoberts for the zeal which he displayed in 
calling attention to these important relics of antiquity which 
exist in the hitherto much-neglected Zetland Islands. 

It is not now within my province to say anything respecting 
the races inhabiting these islands, but I may just remark on 
the large amount of disease which exists in some parts of 
the islands. In one village, containing only a few houses, I 
observed one case of a girl deaf and dumb, a dwarf about 
twenty-two years .pf age, an idiot girl, a maniac boy, and a 
very bad case of cleft palate and hare-lip. 

The people are generally in a very benighted state, although 
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most inquisitive.* Religious revivalism^ and its concomitants 
— insanity and functional derangement — are very common in 
tliese islands. 

I believe tbat a genuine interest bas been excited amongst 
tbe people of Zetland respecting tbe anthropology of these 
islands. Much yet undoubtedly remains to be done^ and it 
will be the duty of this Society to do all she can towards 
accomplishing the labour she has begun. There will after a 
time be found inquirers on the spot who will be both willing 
and competent to undertake explorations; but they will re- 
quire from time to time an official visit from some delegate of 
this Society to direct and encourage their labours. We shall 
thus carry out one of our primary objects^ — that of advancing 
genuine science by the acquisition of new facts-j and thereby 
laying up a store of reliable information as a groundwork for 
our future investigations into the Archaic Anthropology of the 
British Isles. 


* I was invited by tbe Secretary of tbe Zetland Natural History Society 
to eybibit and describe tbe weapons I bad found. I consented to do tbis, 
in tbe bope tbat similar implements might be found in other parts of tbe 
island. But I regret to have to state tbat I was prevented doing tbis, owing 
to tbe objections which tbe deacons of the Congregational Church expressed 
to a lecture being given by me in then* sacred edifice. I was told tbat it bad 
been discovered tbat I bad taken tbe chair at some meeting in London at 
which Dr. Colenso bad read a paper. The charge being unfortunately coiTect, 
I bowed with all humility to tbe decision ! I am glad, however, to say tbat 
tbis refusal bad tbe effect of exciting tbe young men of tbe place to inqub-y, 
and tbat tbe publications of tbe Anthropological Society are being sought 
for with avidity. But I regretted to be obbged to take these implements 
away without first publicly exhibiting them. 



— Ifeporf of Zcilcmd Anthropological Expedition. By 
Ealph Tate, F.G.S., F.A.S.L., etc. 

As desired, tliis report ^rill simply consist of a full description 
of _tlic explorations personally made, and of the objects of 
antiquity observed, in tbe order of time, they were brought 
under my notice. 

Jul}' 1. — Examination of tbe Miickle Heog, Unst. 

In tbe Memoirs of tbe Antbropological Society, vol. i, p. 296, 
there is a paper by Mr. Gr. B. Eoberts, On tbe discovery of 
large Kist-vaens on tbe Milckle-Heog, Unst, containing urns 
of cbloritic schist.'’^ This communication was but a statement 
supplied to tbe author by Thomas Bdmonston, Boq., who in- 
formed me that be himself was dependent for bis information 
on the w'orkmen, who were engaged in tbe erection of the 
flag-staff, on which occasion tbe sepulchre was discovered. 
Hence arises tbe somewhat meagre account of this important 
place of ancient burial. 

Tbe etymology of tbe words Miickle Heog^^ is of great 
significance. Miickle, great, large. Heog is a Scandinavian 
word, and is equivalent to tbe Icelandic Haug,^^ a sepulchral 
mound, Tbe Orcadian word bow,^^ a tumulus, is derived 
from tbe same source. 

Tbe Miickle Heog is one of tbe heights of a chain of hills, 
composed of serpentine, running east and west to tbe north of 
Balta Voe, and south of Haroldswick Bay. Tbe bill rises 
abrujDtly from a level of 100 feet elevation, to form a rug’ged 
conical peak, 460 feet above tbe sea level. A bold escarpuient, 
about 100 feet in height, bounds it on tbe west, and separates 
it from Crucifield. Tbe Perrie Heo g is in close proximity to 
it, and separated by undulating ground. Tbe Miickle Heog is 
1-60 feet, and tbe Perrie Heog 400 feet above high water mark, 
as determined by me by tbe aid of tbe aneroid barometer. 

Tlic se]3ulcbral mound occupied tbe extreme top of tbe In'll, 
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a cursory exammation of which, ou the 28th of June, induced 
us to give up .any hope of a return for labour tbat might be 
spent upon it. But on the 1st of Jnly I set the labonrers to 
work in removing the enormous accumulation of stones tliat 
encumbered, excepting a few square yards around the flag-staff, 
the top of the bill. The results were the exposure of two 
semicircular walls on the eastern slope of the hill, running up 
nearly to the bold escarpment on the west side. The inner 
w’^all was distant sixteen feet from the edge of the precipice, 
and was slightly built of unhewn flattish stones, or slabs. The 
outer wall was composed of large stones, which either had been 
rudely dressed into more or less cubical blocks, or selected for 
their symmetry. It was situated fifteen feet to the outside of 
the other wall. The space intervening between -the two walls 
was covered with stones, which, until the erection of the flag- 
staff, had also covered the area within the inner wall. 

It was within the inner wall and around it that the skeletons 
and urns, which were the subjects of Mr. Robertses paper, were 
obtained. Apparently thei’e had been no prepared graves; but 
the bodies, with the urns, were simply laid in the natural 
hollows and depressions of the serpentine rock, which here 
appears at the surface in the form of sharp ridges, Avith inter- 
vening furrows. I saw no large slabs, adapted as covers to 
any graves, among the clebns on the hill. 

The whole interior space within the wall was thoroughly 
examined. Portions of skulls of at least two individuals, and 
a barrow-load of other bones, Avith fragments of steatite pots, 
were found ; but, from the very disturbed nature of the mate- 
rials, etc., no positive statement can be made as to their 
manner of deposition. So, also, as to whether the numerous 
bones of horse, of fish, and of birds, and the shells of molluscs, 
found among the debris, were actually in association with the 
human remains. 

As to the latter, great caution must be used; the horse is 
common and indigenous to the islands ; many die owing to the 
scarcity of food in severe winters, their bodies are left to the 
ravens, crows, and black-backed gulls ; and these birds might 
easily have been the agents of transj^orting the fleshy bones to 
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tlie crown of the and in this ivay they may have become 
mingled among the stones of the cairn. So_, also, the occur- 
rence of fish-bones can be easily accounted for, — gulls and 
other fishing birds carrying their booty to the top. Among the 
more common molluscan shells, that of the limpet is very fre- 
quent among the dehris of this and other cairns ; the oyster- 
catcher {Rcomantojms ostralecj as) , which lives upon the limpet, 
may in a like manner have transported tlie shells to where they 
are now found. Thus, human agency need not be called into 
question for the occurrence of the animal remains I have re- 
ferred to on the tops of hills. I noted on the top of Saxi- 
ford, Perrie Heog’, Gallows Hill, etc., the same thing. 

Greater reliance can be placed on the relation of a stone 
implement, picked up by Dr. Mitchell, F.A.S.L., on the 
Miickle Heog, to the human remains buried here. 

The implement is a rolled pebble of serpentine rock, of an 
oblong ovoid form, foui- and a half inches in Iqngths seven and 
a half inches in circumference at the larger end, and gradually 
tapering to five inches at the other. It is slightly contracted 
in the middle, and can be conveniently grasped by the hand. 
The larger end is fractured, as if by being used in the form of 
a pestle ; its size seemingly well-adapted for such, and from its 
weight quite capable of crushing the shells of molluscs, the 
animals of which may have been an article of food among the 
possessors of these stone implements. 

On the outer side of the inner waU I discovered a series of 
graves that indicates another mode of burial among these 
people. 

On the outside of the inner wall, I found several flat 
stones, varying from one and a half to two feet in length, 
and about nine to twelve inches in breadth. The stone 
in each case covered a few human bones, principally teeth 
and phalanges, with a few remains of horse, birds, and fish. 
The bones were reposing on a slight bed of angular gravel, 
beneath which was a bed of an inch or so in thickness of 
a black, stifiP, unctuous, clayey substance. This was over- 
lying a bed of red, or yellowish clay two or three inches in 
thickness, which covers the solid rock. 
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In every case^ there were the same materials and order 
of superposition observed ; the black material in no instance 
was found extending beyond the confines of the covering 
stone. 

An examination of the human bones prove them to be those 
of children. The black material is such as I have seen in 
kists where the body had evidently been burnt and the ashes 
only preserved ; and this substance probably results from the 
impregnation of the clayey floor of the grave with the oily 
and decomposed animal matter. In the case of these small 
graves^ it would indicate that the bodies had been burnt 
on the spotj and the charred remains with the few bones 
that had escaped the destructive element had been deposited 
as I found them. 

2nd July. — On the top of the Perrie or Little Heog (400 
feet)j I discovered oblong depressions in the serpentine rock, 
but they presented no indications of having been used as 
graves. A single grave, exactly similar to the graves on the 
outside of the inner wall of the Miickle Heog, I found j beneath 
the stone were a few fragmentary human bones, indicating a 
small individual, with a few bones of birds and two teeth of a 
small horse, overlying a similar series of deposits as in the 
graves on the neighbouring height. 

3rd July. — In the gully that separates the Miickle Heog 
from the Crucifield there is a disturbed tumulus, which went 
under the title of the Place of Justice. The top of the Miickle 
Heog, also named the Place of Execution and Hanger Hill, is 
reached from the former by a flight of rude steps. A tradition 
prevails that whatever criminal ascended the steps to the 
Miickle Heog never came down ahve. But if an accused, after 
hearing his sentence, was desirous to appeal to the voice of the 
people, he tried to escape in a direction that led to a circle of 
stones on Crucifield ; if he could reach that sacred ground in 
safety his life was preserved. 

The tumulus, now a confused heap of stones, contained four 
kists ; three were exposed to view at the time of my visit, the 
fourth that I discovered was accurately covered by a flat head- 
stone, and was apparently undisturbed, but the ^rave was 
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emjDty. ‘'‘'Two bodies^ supposed to have been executed criminals, 
were about one buiidred years ago found buried in disorder 
liere.-’^ — (Hibbert.) 

Tbe kists 1, 2, and 3 were narrow, and could not receive a 
body of an ordinary full-grown person lying at its full length. 
No. 4 Avas transverse in its longer diameter to the length of 
the three others, and is about six feet long. In each case, the 
coffin is formed by kwo long stones for the sides and two smaller ' 
ones for the ends, all set on edge. 

3rd duty. — A few 3 mrds to the north-west of the above- 
mentioned tumulus is another sepulchral mound of loose stones. 
This I thoroughly worked out, but found no indications of its 
being a place of burial, nor of the treasure reputed to be 
buried there with Harold. Dr. Hibbert (1822) writes, ^^This 
barrow was opened some years ago.^^ 

I made some other excavations during this day, but of a 
character not worth recording. 

4th July. — Visited the sands at Norwich, Unst, I having 
been informed that about fifty years since the skeleton of a 
man, with steel weapons and trinkets, was disinterred from the 
bank of blown sand ; but as no one could point out the exact 
spot, on such an ever-changing surface, from which the human 
remains, etc., were taken, I did not venture ujion a search. 

7th July. — Examined an ancient covered gallery at Fyell, 
Unst, Avhich was opened about two years ago. It is of a semi- 
circular form, two feet or so beneath the arable land, about 
thirty feet in length, three feet in breadth and height, widen- 
ing out at the western extremity to the form of a chamber 
of five feet square ; ponderous slabs of mica-slate form the 
lintels. These stones have been transported from Norwich, 
which is the nearest depot for such, and distant two miles. 
Many stone urns and implements were removed from this 
depository. 

During the delving of the ground this spring by the present 
tenant, he struck u]3on what he stated to his wife to be an- 
other “’Fairy Ha^j^^ the spot he could not point out to me. 

I was not anxious to prosecute a search, as I hoped to meet 
with good work in other districts, and this might be re- 
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served for future exploration when, in the mean time, the 
exact whereabouts of this second barrow ma}^ be ascertained. 

ISLAND OP DY E A . 

ll-13th July. Uyea sig'nifies an island of preeminence, and 
this derivation is confirmed from the many objects of ancient 
rite occurring upon it. 

Places of Interment. On the extreme top of the Wart of 
Uyea, about 250 feet high, the most elevated point in the 
island, some fifteen or twenty charred urns, containing calcined 
bones, had been found from the year 1 814 to within a few 
yeais back. I worked here, but found only fragments of 
urns j the urns had been deposited in the natural hollows sur- 
rounding the top of the hill, and covered with a few stones. 
The majority of the urns are larger than those from the Miickle 
Heog, but are composed of the same material, coarse steatite, 
— khmmel or klibber-stone of the people. Steatite is not 
found in the Island, but occurs in the neighbouring’ one of 
Fetlar. ® 

A low flat cairn to the west of the Wart gave me no results. 

To the south of the farmstead, a cairn, some fourteen feet in 
height, was removed about the year 1830, and disclosed a stone 
kist of the usual form, it contained only an urn with ashes. 

On the top of a knoll by the sea, to the south-east of the 
farmhouse, a grave set round with eight oblong stones on end, 
in a rude circle, was opened a few years since ; a thighbone 
was only found within. 

8tone Circles. Several of these occur throughout the island, 
—one of large diameter occupies the plain to the south-west 
of the art. Three occupy the tongue of land known as 
Tourneness, — all presented much the same character. The 
most noitheily exhibited a circular wall of about twenty feet 
diameter, with large stones set on end; and raised about two 
feet above the level of the interior area, within the circum- 
feience of the wall, at a distance of three or four feet apart. 
Three large stones, blocked together, formed a rude seat, > 

this seat of honour, through a buried stone, bore 25° west 
of south (magnetic). A trench was dug through the centre; 
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otliors driven from it to tlio larger of the standing stones. I 
found, two feet beneath the surface, a flat stone three feet long 
h}^ two to two and a half broad, Ipng north-west and south- 
east, beneath which was a semicinder-like mass, one quarter of 
an inch in thickness, and occupying a space but little less than 
the surface of the stone. 

Another circle communicated with a smaller one, which 
occupied a less elevated position. Three large upright stones, 
about three feet above the ground, and deeply sunk, were 
rugged beneath. I also trenched through the circle. 

To the north-east of the Wart of Uyea are two quadran- 
gular groups of stones, a large one, about ten feet square, 
leading up into an oblong one five feet by four. 

ISLAND OF YELL. 

July 15th. — Excavated through the Giant^s Grave (a cairn) 
at klidbrake, and around a standing stone at Porple, North Yell. 
The standing stone, four feet and a half above the soil, is com- 
posed of klibber-stone, which is not found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

July 17th. — Cairns beneath the banks of blown sand at 
Ness, sometimes called Brackna Sands, North Yell. The pre- 
sent site of these cairns is at the open end of a small gulley, 
in the line of the sand cliffs; the most northern cairn is 5 18' 76 
feet from high-water mark, and about five feet elevation. The 
cairns are all on the same level, and respectively situated. 

No. 1 to No. 5, due east, 36’96 feet. 

„ 4, ... 66 „ 

..2, ... 16-5 „ 

„ 3, ... 15-16' „ 

„ 4, ... 37-3 ,, 

The cairns are twenty- one feet below the brow of the sand- 
bank. Up to the year 1818 the sandbank was intact, and 
pasturage was upon its top; between 1818 and 1820, the 
,sand was begun to be removed ; and previous to 1863 the pre- 
sent gully was formed, and the cairns, were exposed. In 1863, 
Mr. Irvine, the proprietor of the land, examined to the bottom 
of the cairns Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4.'^ In each case, on removing the 


yy 
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first layer of stones {i. e. from nine to twelve inches from the 
top)_, a peculiarly black unctuous earth^^ was found resting- 
upon calcined bones, mixed with sand and black earth. Some 
charcoal was found among- the stones j but no imjjlements or any 
objects were found in the cairn j many of the bones are en- 
crusted with carbonate of co2)per(?). On my -visit, the cairnNo.h 
was five feet beneath the sands, which had accumulated since 
1863, but the position of the cairn was indicated by a series of 
stones connecting it with cairn No. 1. 

The cairn had been but slightly broken into by Mr. Iiwine, 
from which he had removed almost the whole of a skeleton of a 
small individual. The head was reposing on the breast, and the 
skeleton lying in a direction the same as, and near to that of 
another young indi-^ddual obtained by me, but a little above the 
floor of the cairn. 

The results of my working at this cairn (No. 5) were the 
finding of three skeletons, all at the base of the cairn, .A-round 
the bodies, which were laid on the sands, an accumulation of 
beach stones, which was then five feet hig-h, had been made. 
All the stones are water worn, generally heavy beach stones of 
granite, gneiss, mica slate, and porphyiy. 

The position of the Jirst sJceleton (of a young individual) was 
as follows, — the skull was resting on the breast, the body ex- 
tended, and the arms lying- by the sides, — bearing east and 
west. The skeleton in this case, as in that of the others, was 
set round with large stones, and other stones partly housing- 
the skeleton in, and partly jolaced lintelwise. 

The first adult skeleton obtained was lying- fully extended 
on the left side, facing the west, bearing- 70° west of north, 
and reposing on a bed, about two inches thick, of the bones 
of the jjiltack (the young- of the coalfish, Gcidus cciThonciTius') , 
The second adult was obtained with the legs and arms slightly 
bent on themselves, lying- on the left side, but a little more 
westerly than that of the other one. The fish-bones were under- 
lying it from the shoulder to the pelvis, as in the former. Only 
a few limpet shells were found among the stones at the base 
of the cairn, and some charcoal in the upper part. 

Mr. Irvine informs me, that he remembers the sandbank as 
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continuous^ wliere now tlie gully exists^ as earty as 1797^ and 
that documentaiy evidence indicates it to have been so for a 
period of nearly three hundred years. 

BUPuEAVOEj SOUTH YELL. 

19th and 20th July. — I was induced to visit the above place^ 
for I had been told that Mr. Henderson, of Burravoe^ had seen 
sculptured rocks in his neighbourhood. Here I was sadly 
disappointed. Mr. Henderson had seen such in so many places 
that he could not exactly show me where ; after two days^ futile 
search, the place ^was abandoned by me. Whilst here, I cut 
through a cairn-like structure known as the Eairy Mound,^'’ 
of which I have nothing to record. 
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XXV . — On the Eead-Forins of the West of England. By 
John Beddoe, B.A., M.D., F.A.S.L., F.E.S., Foreign 
Associate of tlie Antliropological Society of Paris. 

In antliiopology^ as in cliemistryj and otFer progressive 
sciences^ the disposal or modification of old theories^ renders 
ambiguous or misleading terms that once appeared to have a 
definite and unequivocal meaning. Kelt and Keltic are words 
which V ere. useful in their day, but which have ceased to 
convey a distinct idea to the minds of modern students of the 
science. I ask the indulgence of those who on this ground 
would object to the frequent use of these words in the present 
paper. I could have employed no others in their place without 
still greater risk of being misunderstood. The sense in which 
I use them will, I think, become tolerably clear in the sequel, 
I them, in fact, to_ the common element of race in 

ancient Gaul, Britain, Ireland, Noricum, and Keltiberia. 

It is my principal object, in the present paper, to throw 
some additional light on the vexed subject of the Keltic skull- 
form, by adducing a series of unpublished facts. These facts are 
derived for the most part from mensuration of the heads of 
natives of the south-westeni counties, and of Wales and Ireland. 
The people subjected to examination were mostly either inmates 
of certain factories and workshops which I visited for the pur- 
pose, or apphcants at the Bristol Koyal Infirmary; but, as a 
certain number of persons belonging to the professional and 
trading classes were added, it is probable that the general 
population, except it^ purely rural section, was fairly repre- 
sented. 

It can hardly be said now, as it was, not many years ago, that 
the question as to the true Keltic head-form is as far as ever 
from being settled. The materials for its determination which 
have been- accumulated and utilised by Davis, Thurnam, and 
Daniel Wilson, by Broca and BcUoguet, and the acute obser- 
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vatious of Pruner-Bey^ liave certainly placed us in a far better 
position for its consideration than tbe one we occupied wben 
Professor Nilsson vainly demanded of Britisli autliropologists a 
tj^ical Keltic skull. Still tke differences of opinion founded on 
tliese materials continue to be great, and are complicated by 
tlie doubt wbetber any or many pre- Keltic races liave left tkeir 
traces not onl}^ in riverbeds, caves, and kjokkenmoddings, but 
in tbe contents of our barroAvs and tbe blood of our people ; 
and, moreover, by tbe obscurity of tbe relations inter se of tbe 
Kymric, Gaelic, Belgic, and Gallo-Keltic stocks. 

Tbe opinion formerly predominant in tbis countiy, as in 
France, that tbe Keltic skull was long, Avas someAA'bat rudely 
shaken by tbe revelations of tbe Crania Britannica. Dr. 
Barnard Davis, while claiming for tbe average Briton of tbe 
barrows a moderate degree of bracbykepbabsm. has noAmr, so 
far as I am aAvare, done tbe same for bis supposed modern 
representatives. His observations in Kerry (Or. Br., p. 200,) 
equally Avitb bis extensive collection of modern and mediceval 
Irisb skulls, indicate a tendency to length ratber than to short- 
ness. His colleague, boAvever, in bis recent valuable paper 
in tbe Antbrop. Memoirs, vol. i, has gone further : — ‘'^In Eng- 
land, be says (p. 127), tbe prevailing form of skull is ovoid 
or moderately dolicbokepbalic, combined AAritb a more than 
medium stature, and generally Avitb a fair skin, and light eyes 
and hair. A much less common form of bead is the bracby- 
kepbalic, usually found in connexion Avitb a less stature, and 
with a dark skin, eyes, and hair. Tbe first of these tAvo typos 
is Teutonic, and to be traced to an Anglo-Saxon and Scandi- 
naAuan source, whilst it is almost equally certain that tbe second 
is derived from our British or Keltic ancestors.^^ 

All tbis seems to be assumed as a postulate' by Dr. Tburnam. 
I find, however, on analysing my observations, that they 
distinctly negative tbe most important part of tbe statement. 
On tbe one band, eigbty-one heads, which by my method of 
measurement, in which tbe glabella is assumed to mean tbe 
prominent spot between tbe superciliary ridges, yield a modulus 
of more than eighty per cent. ; beads, therefore, which are 
ordinarily called bracbykepbalic, belonged for tbe most part to 
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individuals witli liglit liair, and an average stature somewliere 
about tbe mean, ^ndj on tbe otber band^ of twenty-five 
Englisbmen having black or brownish-black hair^ the average 
index of head-breadth is so small as which is the lowest 
I have met with in any set of men. Eight Welshman having 
black hair, yielded the same modulus to a fraction as thirty- 
eight who had hair of other colours, though I must concede 
that eight black-haired Kerrymen had heads broader by | per 
cent, than twenty-four others. The observations of my friend 
Mr. Hector MacLean, on the islanders of Islay and Colonsay, 
bear me out on this point very strongly, his black -haired men, 
twenty in number, yielding a modulus of sevent3^-six, or three 
per cent, less than that of their lighter-haired neighbours. 

We shall see the bearing of all this presently. In the mean- 
time it is worthy of remark that the remaining part of my 
friend’s postulate is more correct. Mr. Maclean’s measure- 
ments, and my own, both indicate that a notable, though not 
very great, inferiority in stature and bulk, does, on the average, 
characterise the black-haired type. 

I shall now proceed to state, from the narrowest to the 
broadest, the moduli, or indices of relative breadth, which I 
have found in the living heads of natives of the following dis- 
tiicts. I shall introduce seven Hanoverians from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bremen, as representatives of one of the Teutonic 


No. ob- 
served. 

DISTKICT OE COTJNTET. 

ilodulus. 

40 

Wiltsliu’e, North and West 

7G-56 

33 

Munster (mostly co. Cork) 

76-75 

53 

West Somerset 

76-9 

20 

Kerry 

77-6 

10 

Belgium (Walloons) 

77-6 

50 

South Wales and Monmouthshire ... 

77-7 

30 

South Devon 

77-9 

50 

Gloucestershire 

77.9 

50 

Bristol 

77-9 

80 

East Somerset ... 

77-9 

7 

Cornwall 

78-0 

30 

Sweden (coasts) 

78-3 

50 

North Devon 

78-3 

29 

South Somerset 

78-6 

20 

North, South-east, and Centre of England 

78-7 

5 

Norway 

79-8 

7 

Near Bremen 

79-9 

8 

Near Uleaborg, Finland 

83-6 
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tribes that took part in tlie conquest of England, and tliirty 
Swedes, partly for a similar reason, and partly to sliow tliat tlie 
Swedes are not so nniversally and intensely dolickokepbalons 
as most people seem to believe. Also ten Walloons from tbe 
province of Namur, as representatives of a race more or less 
Keltic in blood, and eight Finns as an example of a truly 
bracbykeplialous people. 

The conclusions or inferences I should draw from this table 
would be as follows : — 

That, inasmuch as there is reason to suppose that the com- 
parative breadth of a cranium, is less than that of a living head, 
with its integuments, etc., there is gronnd for believing the 
people of the West of England to be decidedly dolichokephalic. 
That the same statement applies to Sonth Wales, and to 
Munster. 

That the difference in this respect between Anglo-Saxons in 
general, and Kelts in general, is immaterial, and that if any 
such difference does exist, it is quite overshadowed by the tribal 
or sectional differences, between Saxons and Kelts se. 

That the table affords no support to the view that the Keltic 
skull has been, or would be narrowed by an admixture of the 
Iberian type. For there is more reason to suspect the pre- 
sence of Iberian blood in Cornwall and South Wales, than in 
West Somerset, and more in Kerry than in Cork. 

That if the modern Graehc skull differs from the Kymric or 
Cambro -British in this respect, it is probably in the direction of 
greater narrowness. 

That the heads in North-western Wiltshire are remarkably 
long. Lest this should be attributed wholly to the fact that 
Wilts is more Teutonic than any county to the west of it, I 
will remark that the twenty heads from the other Teutonic 
districts of England occupy the other extremity of my scale, 
and, moreover, that my Wiltshire list includes some specimens 
whose other physical characteristics are distinctly Keltic, and 


I have had no opportunity of measuring Frisian heads; judging by the 
eye, I believe Dr. Lubach’s opinion of the dolichocephaly of the Frisians to 
be coiTCct. Nor have I measured any Danes. 
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who yet have very long heads. Have we here the traces of Dr. 
Thurnam s dohchohephalous long-harrow-men ? 

The mention of these same long-barrow kymbekephali 
transports one at once from the region of dry and repulsive 
modern fact into- the enticing and glorious uncertainty of pre- 
historic theory. For my own part, neither Dr. Wilson nor Dr. 
Thurnam has as yet quite convinced me that there was a dis- 
tinct megalithic race, still less that that race was Iberian. 

In forming my idea as to the existence of a common Keltic 
tpe, I have been guided very much by the evidence of colour. 

Colour, said Sir Henry Rawlinson, while presiding over 
the G-eographical Section of the British Association at Bath, 
"" is of no value in the consideration of tjqies."' From this 
statement of Sir Henry's I most emphatically differ. It has 
never hitherto been proven that chromatic is more changeable 
than cranial type, where there is no intermixture of blood ; 
and to assert that it is so is at least premature. 

How, there is a certain chromatic character, the frequency 
of which I have myself observed in aU parts of Ireland, in 
most parts of the Scottish Highlands and of Wales, in Corn- 
wall, in the West of England to a gradually diminishing 
extent as one travels eastward into Wessex, in Champagne, 
and less markedly in the Walloon country, and in Piedmont, 
and which, on the trustworthy evidence of M. de BeUoquet, 

I believe to be common also in Brittany. I mean that con- 
junction of blue, cerulean or ashgrey eyes, with dark hair, 
brows, and lashes, which Dr. Barnard Davis calls, for shortness 
sake, "^the Keltic eye." Having found this combination 
frequent everywhere where Keltic blood may be supposed to 
abound, and scarcely anywhere else, I believe it to furnish a 
pretty good index of the presence of Kelts. 

In the next place, is there any cranial form which abounds 
wherever the ""Keltic eye" abounds? With the diffidence 
which becomes one who has not made craniology a special 
study, I inchne to think that there is. It is the one which 
my friend Dr. Daniel Wilson, in his recent and important 
paper on the characteristics of the ancient and modern Kelt, 
designates as the pear-shaped or insular Keltic type, and 
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wliicli lie describes as equally long with the Anglo- Saxon_, but 
marked bj'- a sudden tapering in front of the jiarietal pro- 
tuberances^ and a narrow prolonged frontal region. Most of 
the other eminent anthropologists whose names 1 have cited^ 
irom Eetzius onwards^ have more or less clearly, and with 
some difference of ojiinion on the point of length, indicated a 
somewhat similar meiv; but none of them, so far as I can 
recollect, have so clearly and tersely expressed it, I myself, 
working independently of Dr. Wilson, and in a different, 
manner, had educed the same conclusions, which have since 
been confirmed bj'' further investigations, including a few 
upon Swedish, German, and AValloon heads ; and, moreover, 
by a visit to Rheims, in Champagne, where, in the elaborate 
sculptures of the monument of Jovinus, I had the satisfaction 
of beholding the same marked features, square forehead, 
prominent brows, and angular chin, which almost equally, to 
the present day, characterise the Belgic Kelt of the continent 
and the Firbolgian of Arran. 

I do not think Wilson’s term, pear-shaped,” very happy ; 
that of ‘‘ coffin-shaped” would perhaps be better, but would 
be liable to convey the idea of great length, which is not 
desirable. The heads to which I should apply it vary in 
length, but are usually rather dolichous, A nearly straight 
line extends from the outer angle of the forehead to the point 
of greatest breadth, which is generally parietal, and placed 
far back above and behind the meatus auditorius ; while in 
Saxon skulls this point is generally temporal, and placed 
above the meatus, at a rather low level. The forehead has 
great squareness when viewed from above, and from behind 
diagonally its angle and the malar bone are both seen to be 
prominent, so that the eye can hardly be got to show in 
profile : the zygomatic diameter may or may not be large, but it 
is jDlaced well forward, and wppears large in a front view ; and 
this fact, with the fiatness of the anterior and fronto -lateral 
region, would cause the skull to be phmnozygous. In the 
Saxon type, on the other hand, with which the Swedish 
generally but not exactly agrees, the forehead is rounded 
laterally, the eye -prominent in profile, the greatest zygomatic 
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diameter lies far back^ and tbe tendency of tke skull to 
ellipticity renders it apbaenozygons. Tke brows are^ in tke 
Keltic typcj prominent and low_, eitker obkque^ or^ wkick is 
very common in Ireland (see Davis^ Gr.Brit., p. 201)^ ‘‘ formings 
witk tke projecting superciliary ridges^ a korizontal line above 
tke eyes/^ Tke forekead above tke brows is ratker flatj in 
intelligent men often elevated and square (Edwards^ Kim vie 
type)j but in tke bulk of tke population low, gaining/-’ as kas 
been said^ ‘^‘’in lengtk wkat it wants in keigkt,-’-’ Tke upper pro- 
file of tke skull kas generally a gentle and regular curve as far 
as tke upper occipital region ; tkis is generally protuberant^ 
and wketker so or not, is oval in section : tkis point we owe to 
Pruner-Bey, but I kave confirmed it in a good many instances. 

Beceptaculum cerebelk small,^^ said Eetzius of a particular 
skull, an Irisk one. (d-r. Brit., Description of Ancient Hibernian 
Skull, plate 55, p. 2). I tkink tke remark applies to tke best 
examples of tke type, but my method of measurement does 
not allow me to test its correctness. 

Tke facial features in several varieties or crosses of tkis 
type kave been well desci'ibed by Dr. Barnard Davis. Tke most 
constant are tke ratker deep-set eye, tke sinuous long-nostriled 
nose, prominent at tke tip, and tke always angular and often 
narrow ckin. A slight degree of prognatkousness, producing 
a vertical furrowing of tke cheek, is so common, that it may 
pei'kaps be a race-character. Lengtk of face varies like lengtk 
of head, but is generally considerable ; in tke Eirbolgs of Arran, 
and in many Walloons, it is conspicuously great. 

Suck is tke prevaikng type in Ireland generally; and I 
tkink it is more conspicuous than any other in tke greater 
part of Somerset, and perhaps in South Devou. It is common 
in other parts of tke west also, including certain tracts in tke 
valley of tke Bristol Avon, wkick, according to Dr. Guest, long 
remained Damnonian. Tke ovoid head, tending to ellipticity 
when long, to roundness when short, seems to predominate in 
all tke upper part of Wiltshire and of Gloucestershire, and 
occurs in more or less force elsewhere, notably about Bideford, 
-and along both coasts of tke Bristol Channel. But in tke 
Yale of Tkornbury and tke Forest of Dean, as well as in 
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Wales and Nortli Devon and Conawall^ one or two otlier types 
rise into imjDortance. One of these I believe to be Iberian. 
In this the form is distinctly ovoid, as in M. Broca-’s Basque 
shnlls. It is conjoined with a dark, almond-shaped, and often 
- obliquely set eye, quite Turanian in character, with arched or 
oblique eyebrows, and with other features much resembhng 
tliose I have seen in photog’raphs from the Western Py- 
renees. Another may be described as rounded-oblong in 
horizontal section; it is broader in the forehead and fuller in 
the temples than the ordinary Keltic head, of which it may, 
however, be only a variety or cross. It abounds in Wales 
and IsTorth Devon. My friend Mr. David Davis, an acute 
observer, considers it to be the special Kymric form, as does 
also Mr. D. Mackintosh. Something like it reappears in the 
north of England among the Kymro-Scandinarian breed. In 
Devon and Cornwall some find Romans and Phoenicians ; I 
cannot say whether they are right or not. 

Let us now see how these facts as to length, and these 
views, partly based upon measurements, on the other parts of 
the subject, can be reconciled with the contents of British and 
Gaulish barrows. There are great difficulties in the way, to 
which I wall advert presently, but I do not think such a 
reconciliation impossible. In the first place, so far as Ireland 
is concerned, these difficulties are non-existent. The ancient 
Irish skulls, as well as the medimval and modern ones, are 
long; the four in the catalogue in the Crania Britannica 
average 76*2, and the two in the museum at Kilkenny the 
same modulus to a fraction. Moreover, the physiognomy and 
proportions of these skulls agree with my description, and 
are also, as may be seen in the two figured by Dr. Davis, 
thoroughly Irish. I would treat with respect any opinion put 
forward by Sir William Wilde ; but I am as yet unconvinced 
of the existence of any race of globular-headed Irish, though I 
by no means absolutely deny it.* 


* Of ancient French skulls I know hut little, but that little rather 
strengthens my views ■, for during a recent visit to M. Broca. I convinced 
myself that some if not all of the “ Bellovaque” skulls agreed well with our 
Keltic type, and those of the Merovingian Franks with our ovoid Anglo- 
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In Ei\L;]nn(l wc liavo lo clcnl Aviili ilic dnpHcalc ilicoiy of 
'.nuirnaiip and ilie ii-iplicaic lliooiy of Daniel Wilson; or^ if 
•sve ado]il llio single race (licoiy of Daniard Davis^ %vc Lave to 
aeconiit for llie disa])pearance of that tendency to hraclyce- 
])halisin ■which he atlrihntes io the inajorify of his Dritons. T 
find the pear- or coflin-shajK' which Iliavc descrihedj in a great 
many of the slcnlls figured in tJic Crania Briiannica , both long 
and short, c. y., Ihose from Parsley Hay, Dallidon jMoor (liating 
Ihc prominence of the centre of the forehead,) Arras, End 
Lowe, Codford, Junijicr Crcen, Eincomhc, and the long skull 
from Ulcy, while the typical ovoid Saxon form is exhibited in 
the cxam])lc from Linton Heath, and less distinctly in others, 
as those from ^Vye Hill and Erighthampton. Ifho'C arc, how- 
ever, cross (!XC('])lions. 'J’hiis the round skull from I’osson, 
Northumberland, sn])])Osed tobc late British, has a very German 
look. I'hc coflin-shajied “ Saxon ” from Haridiam, if that 
burvin£j:-Ln'Ound belonged, as 'J'hnrnam thinks, to the churls 
and thralls of the neighbourhood, ma3'wcll have appertained to 
a man of British lineage. If it be objected that the filling 
out of the temporal region mav arise in a race as a consequence 
01’ concomitant of advancing civilisation, I can only reply that 
the ancient Saxons and l^lerovingians certainly did not rank 
very high in that respect, aipy more than some of our bullet- 
headed” boors of the present day ; and that the round-headed 
barbarian of Tosson must in that case hayc been born long 
befure his time. 

As for the siqiposed braclndccphalism, or inclination towards 
braehykephalism, of the ancient British Celt, two or three con- 
siderations suggest themselves. The change, if anv chang’c 
there was, took place vciy long ago. Daniel Wilson has shown 
evidence in favour of the mcdi;eval Keltic skull hamng been 
long; and we can hardl}' .suppose that under somewhat similar 
infiucnccs the Keltic .skull Avas growing narrower, and the 
German one wider. If there really Avas a mcgalithic race, it 


Saxon one ; and inoi-covor. that tLc form of M. Broca’s Basque crania Avas ^ 
A'cry nnicli that of .some modern Silurian heads. In the valley of the Meuse, 
the long skull of Engis, and the shorter ones of M. Duijont’s reindeer-men, 
are certainly not adverse to my vicAV in any Avay. 
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may have survived tlirougli the bronze period in serfage^ rarely 
appearing in the barrows, and have ultimately fused with its 
conquerors, modifying their skullform. But if the race was 
substantial!}’’ one, and the kymbekephali were merely aberrant 
specimens, we have to do with the familiar phenomenon of a 
wide range of proportionate length and breadth, such as occurs 
in most races. Change in the mode of nursing infants may 
account for one or two per cent, of additional length, and 
different methods of measurement for something more. Dr. 
Davis, for example, understands by the' glabella the smooth 
spot, or slight depression, generall}’ found about an inch above 
the fronto-nasal suture, while my glabella is the point of union 
of the superciliary ridges. A frowning beetle-browed skull, 
such as many of the ancient British ones, would therefore yield 
in my hands a slightly longer antero-posterior diameter than in 
his. 

My 30 Swedes varied from 72-4 to 85*5. 
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XXVI. — Report of Explorations conducted in the Kirlthead 
Gave at Ulverstone. By J. P, Mobeis^ Esq., E.A.S.L. 

INTEODUCTION. 

The Kirkhead bone-cave is situated on tbe breast of a steep 
bill on tbe Eastern shore of tbe Promontory of Cartmel, and 
about eigbty-five feet above bigb water mark. So far as is 
known, its dimensions are, length forty feet, width twenty feet, 
height from surface of deposit, fourteen, nine, and seven feet 
under three separate domes. * 

The floor of the cavern consists of bones, earth, angular 
fragments of hmestone, and water worn pebbles of clay slate 
indiscriminately mixed. 

Pei’mission to examine the place having been obtained of J. 
Young, Esq., upon whose estate the cavern is situated, several 
diggings have been made, and many objects of interest found. 
These consist of portions of human crania, especially of the 
frontal or parietal bones ; human leg and arm bones, and ver- 
tebrae. A few inches below the surface, I found a Roman coin 
of the Emperor Domitian, and at a depth of about seven feet, a 
stone implement of a rude unground type, and a metatarsal 
bone of a pig, with an evenly bored circular hole drilled through 
it. This, I at flrst imagined had been an amulet, but I have 
since been informed by Professor Busk, that it partially re- 
sembles the bone whistles found in the South of Prance. 

Two pointed bone implements were also found, and several 
fragments of rude unbaked pottery. 

Of the various animal remains met with, the most numerous 
are the goat, kid, pig, boar, fox, badger, two species of deer, 
Gervus elaplms, and G. capreolus, and an immense quantity of 
bones of the wild goose. Of those of which only a few 
remains are met with, I may mention the Mus rattus, Arvicola 
amphibia, Felis catus, one posterior molar of horse, two 
canines and a molar of the dog. The bottom of the cavern 
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lias not yet been reacbed_, and. several hundreds of tons of the 
superficial bone earth yet require examining. 

Some time ago^ in quarrying stone for an embankment_, 
another bone cave was discovered in a bluff limestone head- 
land called Capes Head, on the western shore of the same 
peninsula of Cartinel. At the instance of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, some jiortion of it was excavated, but I am not 
aware of anything important having been found, except a few 
remains of the smaller Ferce naturce. Being in the neighbour- 
hood in May last, I was induced to examine the place, and on 
breaking a piece of stalagmite, I found several fragments of 
charcoal closely embedded. This evidence of the human occu- 
pancy of the cavern led me to visit it again, upon which occa- 
sion I found a human humerus in the calcified mould and stalag- 
mite adhering to the side of the cave, and also found a badger^s 
skull containing one molar tooth. On a subsequent visit I 
found a human malar bone, and several animal remains, and I 
have no doubt that many interesting objects might be found, 
should a thorough excavation be made.* This cavern at the 
present time is eighty-seven feet long, fifteen feet broad, and 
about ten feet high. 

EEPOET. 

‘‘ And tliough. lie’s buried in a cave. 

And trodden down with stones. 

And years have rotted off his flesh. 

The world shall see his bones !” — Hood. 

“ There are those who will lie dead for twelve thousand years to come, or 
twelve millions, for anything you or I know, who will tell strange tales at 
last.” — Dickens. 

Many objects of anthropological interest having been found in 
the Kirkhead cavern, with the sanction of the council of this 
Society a local committee was formed for its exploration, 
consisting of Drs. Anderson and Barber, Mr. W. Salmon, 
F .G.S., and the writer. In order to meet the expenditure 
necessary, circulars were issued, addressed to Fellows of the 
Anthropological Society, and others interested in the science ; 

Since writing the above, I have found two fragments of coarse unglazed 
pottery, similar to the specimens from Kfrkhead. — J. P. M. 
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andj liaving received several promises of support^ we com- 
menced operations on tlie 4tli of September. 

A description of tbe cavern liaving already been read before 
tbe Societyj and published in vol. ii^ page ccli of tbe Journal, 
I will briefly conflne myself to tbe present exploration. 

Tbe entrance to tbe cavern being only about three feet 
bigbj our flrst object was to cut a barrow-road through a 
large bank of earth fronting the cavern mouthy which was 
accomplished in two days. In this cutting several fractured 
animal bones were found_, belonging principally to the ox, 
deer, goat, badger, and fox. Having now a good clean road, 
our next operation was to dig a trench across the cavern 
mouth, so that we should have a breast of earth before us of 
about eight feet in thickness. In digging this trench, several 
pieces of rude unbaked pottery were found (specimens 1, 2, 
and 3), and a human malar bone. Immediately within the 
cavern, and forming a semicircle about its mouth, several huge 
blocks of stone occurred, having evidently rolled in from the 
overhanging cliff’. These formed a serious obstruction to us, 
and had to be blasted away. Under one of the pieces of 
rock, and about four feet below the surface, my son, who 
accompanied me, found the fluted earthenware bead (No. 4). 
Progressing carefully, every spadeful of earth being closely 
examined, the next object we found was a bronze ring (No. 5) j 
this was also at a depth of four feet. Nearly a foot beneath 
this ring a bronze pin was found, coated with a green vitreous 
enamel (No. 6). On the left-hand side of the cavern, and 
about six feet deep, we found the head of a femur, rubbed 
down to a disc shape, with a hole bored through its centre 
(No. 7). This singular object has probably been worn as an 
amulet, or ornament. In close proximity to this, a human 
femur was found, and a small portion of the under jaw of a 
child of about five years of age (No. 8), the permanent teeth 
appearing below the alveolar arch. Our next discovery was a 
fragment of what appears to have been a circular disc of 
polished granite (No. 9). This specimen was much larger 
when found, but was so friable that it crumbled away in the 
hands. At a depth of seven feet we came upon a large block 
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of stalagmite,, and on breaking it nj) I found no bones^ but tbe 
very beautiful impression of a leaf (No, 10). 

We bad now^ Sept. I7tbj readied tbe middle of tbe cavern, 
■svbeii tbe bigbly finisbed bronze implement (No. 11) was 
turned uj). This beautiful cutting instrument bas, no doubt, 
been used for domestic purposes, and bas, after being cast, 
received a bigb polish, apiiarently with a piece of sandstone. 
Near tbe same place we also found a bronze ring (No, 12) 
similar, to tbe one already mentioned, and several human 
bones. Our next prize’ was tbe fragment -of ornamented bronze 
(No. 13), which bas either been a trefoil or cruciform-sbapod 
fibula, or a portion of some borse-trapjiing ; and in tbe im- 
mediate vicinity, tbe small bronze tube (No. 14), and tbe 
amber bead (No. 15) ; tbe latter, I am sony to sa}’-, was 
broken in its removal. On tbe 25tb of September we found 
tbe left inferior maxillary of a human adult (No. 16), and 
vdtbin a short distance of that tbe large amber bead (No. 1 7). 
On tbe same day, and at a depth of seven feet, tbe piece of 
limestone breccia containing tbe flint (?) flake (No. 18) was 
exposed. I have not attempted to develope this interesting 
specimen, but, with tbe exception of washing off tbe soil, have 
sent it as obtained. 

Tbe next object of interest discovered was the bronze 
dagger, or spearhead (No. 19), about ten feet from the end 
of tbe cavern, at a depth of six feet ; and close by, with a 
small fragment of an urn (No. 20), apparently liawng been 
worked out of some soft micaceous stone, tbe piece of polished 
bone (No. 21). We bad now almost reached tbe end of tbe 
cavern, taking off eight feet of tbe earth in our course, when, 
in clearing out tbe right-band corner, we found tbe very 
beautiful and perfect bronze celt (No, 22) at a depth of five 
feet. Like other implements of ancient date, this valuable 
relic bas been run in a mould of stone or metal, which is 
evidenced by its peculiar skin.'’’’ On this point, having bad 
considerable experience in casting, I can speak with some 
, confidence. Tbe fluidity of tbe bronze at its formation bas 
not been perfect, or tbe mould, not having been sufficiently 
heated, bas chilled tbe metal; for tbe upper parts of the loop 
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and socket-rim are sligMly ‘‘ faint run/-’ From tlie ap- 
pearance of tke joints, it kas undoubtedly been nntoucbed 
after leaving tbe mould, the still remaining, except 

upon tbe cutting edge, diffei’ing in tbis respect considerably 
from tbe bigbly finisbed implement (bio. 11). Tbe specimen 
I bave called a fibula or borse-trapping, is a mucb ruder 
casting even tban tbe celt, and bas been used just as it left 
tbe mould, as tbe '^‘’fin-’-’ round it, for so smab an object, is 
large and rough. From its appearance, I suppose it bas been 
executed in fine sand or loam; and tbe upper part of tbe 
mould fitting very badly to tbe under part, causes tbe casting 
to be wbat is technically called “ twisted.’-* 

In tbe same comer with tbe celt we revealed a piece of mde 
pottery with boles (No. 23), and at tbe extreme end of tbe 
cavern a human frontal bone (No. 24) . 

Throughout tbe whole of om- excavations human and animal 
remains were found at all depths, but no two bones together, 
and all more or less fractured. Some are gnawed by tbe 
smaller carnivora j and one, tbe portion of a human fibula 
(No. 25) bas been cut and pointed by human agency. Tbe 
bones I send wiU, no doubt, be carefuUy examined by our 
talented secretary, Mr. Carter Blake ; and, should anything 
special appear, bis remarks will be appended to these notes. 

To abler archaeologists tban myself I leave tbe task of 
assigning an age to these interesting rebcs of a bygone 
period. Tbe discovery, however, of a fiint fiake, assuredly 
of human manufactui’e, associated -with bronze implements, 
appears to me to strengthen tbe opinion advanced by our 
bonoraiy fellow, Mr. T. Wright, that tbe theory of a succession 
of ages of stone, bronze, and iron, bas no foundation in fact. 

In tbe present half-explored state of the cavern, it would be 
premature to speculate upon tbe causes which induced tbe 
influx of so large a mass of deposit at such a great elevation 
above tbe sea-level ; and I regret that, in consequence of our 
funds being overdrawn, we bave been reluctantly forced to 
await further aid. 

I would here thank tbe three gentlemen associated -with me 
in tbe exploration for their ready assistance and advice when- 
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ever occasion demanded. I desire also to express my thanks 
to J. S. Tonng, Esq., upon whose estate the cavern is situated, 
for the ready permission granted us to make whatever use of 
the cave and its contents we thought fit.* 

And now, on behalf of the subscribers to the ‘’‘’Earkhead 
Fund,^^ I have much pleasure in presenting to the Society the 
results of our researches. 

Postscrijot . — There is one point respecting the human bones 
which I forgot to mention. I doAt know that it is of much im- 
portance, but I have always found that bones in wet soil keep 
better than in dry. Some of the human bones from Kirkhead 
scarcely contain any animal matter, whilst others have nearly 
retained the whole. This I attribute to the presence or 
absence of water in the soil, some parts of the deposit in the 
cavern being saturated with water, and whenever such was 
the case the bones were in better condition. 


I have recently had placed in my hands a small volume of poems pub- 
lished in the year 1818, by the late Mr. John Briggs, of Calomel. In this 
volume, a poem appears entitled “An Elegy, written in the Chapel Lands,” 
to which is appended the following note : — “ The Chapel-lands is a field 
near AJlithwaite, in Cartmel, the property of the late Edward Barrow, Esq., 
of Allithwaite Lodge. Though tradition is perfectly silent with regard to 
anything which might tend to gratify the curiosity of the antiquary, yet 
the discovery of a stratum of human bones, regularly disijosed, auout three 
feet below the surface of the ground, evidently indicates this field to have 
been a receptacle for the dead;” and in the poem the following couplets 
appear : — 

“ Here have they slept from ages so remote. 

That e’en tradition leaves the tale untold.” 

And again, — 

“ Here might some Druid’s sacred circle stand. 

And Kibkhead Gate his lone asylum be.” 
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XXVII. — On the Influence of some kinds of Feat in Destroijing 
the Hitman Body, as shown by the Discovery of Human Re- 
mains huo'ied in Peat in the Zetland Islands. By James 
HunTj Pli.D., F.S.A.j P.A.S.L.j Hon. For. Sec. of the Eoy. 
Soc. of Literature of Great Britain^ For. Assoc, of tLe 
AntFrop. Soc. of Paris^ Hon. Fellow of tFe EtFnol. Soc. of 
LondoUj Cor. Mem. of tFe Upper Hesse Soc. for Hat. and 
Med. Sciencej and of tFe Med. Assoc, at Hesse Darmstadt, 
Mem. of tFe Dresden Academy, and President of the 
A n til r op. Soc. of London. 

While opening recently a tumulus in tFe Island of Brassay, 
one of tFe Zetland group, I heard from a lad that he had 
come on some wooden coffins in digging the peat a few 
hundred yards from the tumulus. On examining the place, 
I certainly found pieces of I’ough hoards, together with 
some dry wooden material. There was nothing to indicate 
that these rough boards had ever been coffins. Another piece 
of wood projected from the peat, and I decided to make an 
exploration of the place. The Eev. Dr. Hamilton, who lives 
in the manse, about half a mile from the spot, assured me 
that they could not be coffins, and he did not think the subject 
worth investigating. 

On exposing the pieces of wood projecting from the peat, 
I found the same sort of pieces of wood as had before been 
turned up. There were no traces of animal remains in this 
case, nor any sign of any wooden fabric. If it had ever been 
a coffin, the top had fallen in, as well as the sides. 

While engaged in digging up the one marked A, in company 
with Mr. Petrie, the workman’s spade came in contact with a 
stone, which I took of him; and at once exclaimed,- here are 
some markings.” Mr. Petrie came up, and pronounced the mark 
to be an anchor, when the fact that we had come upon a sailor’s 
grave at once suggested itself. Wliilst we were examining 
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tbe stoue, tlie spade canic against anotlier stone, wliicli we 
removed carefully, and Mr. Petrie at once pronounced it to 
be a palm-brancli rune.'”'’'^ 

Botb stones bad tbe inscriptions downwards. After taking- 
off about twelve inches more peat, we came upon a shell, 
that bad all tbe appearance of baving- been a coffin. This 
was tbe first perfect box we bad found, Imt it was quite 
empty, witb tbe exception of a fatty substance at tbe bottom. 

M"e resumed our labours in tbe bope of finding other in- 
scriptions ; but altbougb we saw just tbe same sort of stones 
in all directions, we bad not tbe good fortune to find any otber 
inscriptions. Dr. Hamilton wms witb us most of tbe time, 
and be contended that these were not really coffins, but tbe 
remains of wooden boxes made in tbe shape of coffins, in 
which smugglers bad buried their treasure. He explained 
tbe broken boxes by supposing them to have been ojDcned to 
take out tbe treasure, and tbe presence of woollen fabric as 
tbe remains of bags in which tbe money or treasure bad been 
kept, and tbe markings on stones as something b^' which tbe 
position of these long boxes might be known. He explained 
tbe fact of tbe so-called coffin, in which we bad found tbe in- 
scriptions, beiug in a perfect state, by supposing that this 
box bad been empty, and tbe stones it bad not been necessary 
to touch. Besides this. Dr. Hamilton assured us that there 
was a well-known tradition in tbe Zetland islands of men 
baving come to tbe islands, and under pretence of burjdng 
some of their crew, wmre in fact concealing treasure, which 
they were known to have come back afterwards to dig up. 
They bad thus temporarily bidden their treasure in coffin- 
shaped boxes to avoid suspicion. A¥e beard also a vague tra- 
dition that a Russian vessel bad come into tbe bay, baving tbe 
plague on board, and that three of tbe crew who died bad 
been buried on tbe spot where we were digging-. Another 
tradition was that some people who bad died in Lerwick, of 
leprosy, bad been buried here. Botb these traditions were, 
however, very vague, and even tbe cottagers in tbe neigbbour- 


*' The inscriptions on these stones are figured in the next paper. 
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hood had never heard of either of them. Dr. Hamilton kindly 
made inquiries of all the principal old people in the island^ 
hut could ehcit no satisfactoiy information. Under these cm- 
cumstanceSj ve were obliged to acknowledge that Dr. Hamil- 
ton's explanation was so far satisfactory, with the exception 
of shght traces of a fatty deposit at the bottom of one of the 
cofl&ns, and even this was not found untd we had opened 
several of these boxes. In examining this substance. Dr. 
Hamilton himself came upon a perfect human finger-nail, — 
that now produced. His hypothesis, up to this minute, had 
done very well j but on the discovery of the finger-nail, I was 
induced to advocate a more natural explanation of this absence 
of animal remains. 

In the discussion wliich had been going on, it had been 
suggested that peat had a tendency to preserve the hmnan 
body j but to this Dr. Mitchell objected that this was not 
always the case, and that bone especially was often destroyed 
by the acid in the peat. And here it may be interest- 
ing to give a few instances of the preservation of the human 
body in peat, for it becomes of the greatest importance to 
xmderstand that varieties of peat may so entirely differ in 
their chemical components as to have entirely opposite effects. 
In the Philosopliical Transactions (vol. hi, p. 1784), there is 
an interesting account of the dead bodies of a man and woman 
which had been preserved for forty-nine years on the moor in 
Derbyshire, by Dr. Charles Balguy, of Peterborough : — 

The persons of whom you have the following’ account were 
lost in a great snow-storm on the moors, in the parish of 
Hope, near the woodlands, in Derbyshire, January 14, 1674, 
and not being found tiU 3rd of May following (the snow 
lasting probably the greatest part of that time), they then 
smelt so strong that the coroner ordered them to be buried 
on the spot. The man’s name was Barber, 

" They lay in the peat-moss twenty-eight years nine months 
before they were looked at again ; they were found not very 
altered, the colour of their skin being fair and natural. In 
the year 1716, Dr. Bomm, of Chesterfield, gave me this account 
of the condition they were in ; viz., the man was perfect, his 
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beard strongs and about a quarter of an incb long, tbe bair of 
bis bead short, bis skin bard, and of a tanned leather- colour, 
pretty much tbe same as tbe bquor they lay in. Tbe woman, 
by some rude person, bad been taken out of tbe ground, to 
which one may well impute her greater decay. . . . Mr. 
Barber, of Rotberbam, tbe man^s grandson, was at tbe expense 
of a decent funeral for them at last, in Hope Church, where, 
upon looking into tbe grave some time afterwards, it was 
fouud tkat they were entirely consumed. 

Dr. Rennie, writing in 1810, says, ‘‘‘’In tbe year 1773, in a 
turf-bog in Ireland, some wooden bowls, with arrow-beads, 
two or three sacks full of nuts, and a coat of very ancient 
texture, were dug up fifteen feet below tbe surface.'’^ 

^^Tbe horns, hoofs, and bones of animals have been de- 
tected in moss, in a state of perfect preservation. . . . Dr. 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore, says, that tbe horns of an animal 
of uncommon size are found in the turf-bogs of Ireland. Dr. 
Walker was of opinion that this species belonged to an animal 
of tbe deer kind, which is not known to exist at present any- 
where on tbe globe. That this animal was once a native of 
Ireland, and tbe elk of Scotland, is evident from tbe remains 
which have been found in j^eat-turf ; nay, whole skeletons of 
animals, tbe existence of wliicb is as remote, have been found 
deep in moss.'’ ” At another place be remarks,* ‘’^Even tbe 
softer parts of animals are found in a high state of preserva- 
tion, though sunk deep in moss. . . . Dr. Walker mentions 
that two human bodies, which bad been buried in moss for 
nine years, were found unconsumed at tbe expiration of that 
period. . . . Some bodies were dug up in Ards moss, in 
Ayrshire, which bad lain for a much longer period, even since 
tbe persecution of tbe Covenanters in tbe reign of Charles II. 

‘■“'There is reason to believe that a human being may be 
preserved for ages innumerable if buried deep in moss. In 
June 1749, tbe body of a woman was found, six feet deep, in 
a peat-mire, in tbe Isle of Axbolm, in Lincolnshire. Tbe 


* Essay on the Natural History and Origin of Peat-Moss, by tbe Eev. Dr. 
Eeniiie, Edinb., 1810/ p. 517, and loc. cit. p. 520. 
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antique sandals on her feet showed that she had been buried 
there for many ages ; yet her nails and hair were as fresh as 
any person living. ... In a turbary on the estate of the 
Bari of Moira^* in Ireland^ a human body was dug up^ a foot 
deep in gravel/ covered with eleven feet of moss. The body 
was completely clothed, and the garments seemed all to be 
made of hair. It would appear that this body had been 
buried at an early period ; yet it was fresh and unimpaired. 
It is unnecessary to add, that the bodies of other animals have 
been found in a state of equal preservation in moss. . . . 
The above instances are sufficient to show that peat-moss is 
possessed of a powerful antiseptic quality.-*^ 

In the Morgenhlatt of January 1858, there is an interesting 
article, giving the following account of preservation in peat : — 

At Baiun, in Sweden, a miner was dug out who had been, 
for fifty years, lain in the ground, impregnated with copper 
solutions. His bride, then, seventy years old, immediately 
recognised him, so well was he preserved. It is well known 
that animal bodies are well preserved in peat. Many corjDses 
have been found so preserved in the peat-moss of Ireland, 
Jutland, and Friesland. About thirty years since, there was 
found in the peat, near Haraldskjor, a female body in a mum- 
mified state, fastened by a hook to a stake, and covered with 
rich gold ornaments. This, according to the archaeologists, 
was the body of Queen Gunhilde, of Norway, who, in the 
year 965, had been sunk into a peat-bog as a punishment for 
her infidelity to the king. Some bodies were found dressed 
in skins, with sandals on their feet, which testifies to their an- 
tiquity. It is, in fact, a natural chemical process for the pre- 
servation of animal matter.'’'’ 

Many other instances might be cited in proof of the preser- 
vative power of peat, but I am not aware of any recorded 
cases of its destructive qualities. We have to consider whether 
it was the acid in the peat, or the action of the water which 


* A full account relative to tHs body, by the Countess of Moira, read 
before the Archteological Society, May 1, 1V83, will be found in Archceologia, 
vol. vii. 
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had so completely destroyed these human bodies ; but of 
ttrelve coffins found_, vre got only a nail from one^ part of an 
under jaiv^ a long bone from another^ and a few teeth from 
a third. This was^ however_, sufficient evidence to prove that 
the}^ were really coffins^ and that the bodies had been almost 
entirely destroyed. 

I examined the whole localitj^ for coffins^ and the last that 
could be found was opened in the presence of several friends 
from Lerwick : it turned out to be the most interestius’ we 

O 

had yet discovered. Situated rather lower in the peat than 
the remainder^ when we came on it the top appeared more 
solidj and we soon found it was filled with water^ and we pro- 
ceeded to make a drain and let the water out from the bottom^ 
so as to be able carefully to examine the contents of the coffin. 
Before letting out the water we observed^ on taking ipi the 
lidj that a body apparently pretty perfect remained for ns. I 
preserved a iiortion of the water for chemical analysis. In 
cleaning the skull and the long bones I found considerable 
difficulty^ and also in separating the skin and muscles of the 
arm from the bone. I had an easy task in scalping the long- 
sought for treasure^ and found that with one grip I had a 
jiretty good Avig in my hand. 

When the men Avho dug up this coffin saw tho contents, 
they could not be got to render any further assistance, and 
declared that the sight and smell had turned their “ inside 
out this was, however, purely the effect of imagination. It 
Avas with some difficulty I could get them to bring some clean 
Avater to me, and to deposit it at some yards distant. I had 
gone to Lei’Avick for a packing-case, and the sailors who 
brought me over hesitated to take back a skeleton, but an 
offer of a little extra coin of the realm, quite satisfied their 
consciences. 

This coffin was about six feet six inches long', and was made 
of thicker wood than any of the others. The next in thick- 
ness was the one in which the stones Avith inscriptions AAmre 
found. In the coffin now under description, we were someAvhat 
surprised to see two pieces of dry peat. Mr. Umfray, of Eea- 
wick3 made inquiries for me as to this custom, and he Avas told 
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bj’’ a carpenter tliat it was quite common to put peat at the 
foot of a coffin if it had been made too long. The bones of 
the leg measure respectively, — femur, 17| inches, tibia, 13 § 
in., and this would give, on the usual computation, a height 
of only about 5 feet 11 inches; thus, the coffin being six feet 
six inches, the necessit}^ for the peat will be at once seen. 
There is nothing particularly remarkable about the skull. It 
measures 7f inches b}’’ 5g inches, the cranial index being *76. 
The grave-digger in Hamlet sa)’^s ‘‘ water is a sore decayer of 
the human body but in this case we see that water, holding 
in solution certain chemical acids, rather acts as a preventive 
to decay. This coffin was, to ah intents and purposes, her- 
metically sealed. It was quite full of water, being made of 
better and thicker wood than the other coffins, — ^had not the 
same liability to dry up when the peat dries. The fact, too, 
of being buried at a greater depth than the other coffins, 
would make it less liable to atmospherical influences. With 
regard to the woollen fabric, I could get no two persons to 
agree as to whether it was of Zetland make or foreign. In 
one of the coffins we found some what I believe to be wooden 
buttons, but what w*ere called by some wooden beads. An act 
of Parliament, ordering that all persons should thenceforth be 
buried in flannel, — for the good, no doubt, of the flannel trade, 
— may possibly explain the presence of the woollen fabric. 

The wood of which these coffins was composed varied very 
much in quality and thickness, some being very rough, and 
little more than bark ; while in other boards of the thick 
coffins there was clearly visible the marks of the sa-w. All 
the coffins were of the same material, viz., Norway pine, ap- 
parently as fresh as the day in which it was felled. There 
appeared to be marks of iron nails. We saw the mark of 
nails, but no fragment remained. 

The only explanation I can ofier of the absence of all human 
remains in most of the coffins, is the supposition that the 
bodies had either been destroyed by the water or acid in the 
peat, but it was more likely to have been the acid, for the one < 
full of water had the whole body pretty complete. This 
coffin, once filled with water, would continue to remain full 
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and Mutli tlie same water; while tlie othei’S would be cou- 
tiuuahy receivirig' fresh supplies of water impregnated with 
acid_, and thus all traces of the body and bone would in time 
vanish. 

With regard to the age at wliich tliesc remains were in- 
terred^ there seems nothing to induce the supposition that 
they were at all ancient. The best evidence, too, that tliey 
were not very recent, is the fact that there is a little cluster of 
rude Zetland cottages not two hundred yards distant, and 
that not the oldest inhabitant’^ had the faintest idea that 
there had ever been anyone buried in this place. They all 
accepted Dr. Hamilton’s explanation, tliat those long wooden 
boxes had been buried with treasure. The close proximity of 
this place, too, with the town of Lerwick, would rendei’ it 
nearly impossible for this to have been used as a graveyard 
within at all recent times, without some account having been 
preserved of it. The Rev. Dr. Hamilton has promised to 
make further inquiries for me from both the people of Brassay 
Island and Lervdek. For the present, therefore, I have 
thought it best simply to record the facts without speculating 
as to their date. How far the inscriptions found in them may 
help to determine their date is another question. It is, how- 
ever, just possible that this may not have been the original 
place of these stones. 

In conclusion, I may here state that, in another part of the 
same island (Brassay), I opened two other graves. These two 
were both close together in the side of a hill, about a mile 
south of those before described. I only found coffins -with 
the top and sides having fallen in as before. At the Hess, 
near Reawick, I also opened the grave of a sailor, who was 
buried about ninety years ago. In this case there was no 
coffin, and in digging we merely came on a greasy substance. 

I turned this over carefully, and underneath was revealed the 
countenance of a man, with the under jaw having fallen. It 
was not altogether a pleasant picture, and one turn of the 
spade effaced all traces of the feature from the dark oily-look- 
ing peat. 

I have thought it worth while to record these facts. Thev 
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open up interesting facts to tlie liistorical antliropologist, I 
believe tbat a distinguished naturalist. Sir William Jardine, 
is investigating this very subject, and we may hope ere long 
to have some most interesting and important conclusions from 
him. In the meantime, I think we shall all do well to record 
any facts of a similar description that may come under our 
observation ; and we may in this manner be able eventually to 
predict, with some certainty, as to the description of peat in 
which these human bodies or skeletons are likely to be best 
preserved. 






XX A^TTI. — On tlta Interprettition of some Inscriptions on Stones 
liecently Discoeered in the Islands of Brassay, and Zet- 
land. By James Hunt_, Pli.D.^ P.S.A.^ F.A..S.L., Hon. 
For. Sec. of the Roy. Soc. of Literature of Great Britain^ 
For. Assoc, of the Antlirop. Soc. of Paris^ Hon. Fellow 
of the Ethnol. Soc. of London^ Cof. Mem. of the Upper 
Hesse Soc. for Hat. and Med. Science^ and of the Med. 
Assoc, at Hesse Darmstadt^ Member of the Dresden 
Academy, and President of the Anthrop. Soc. of London. 

Having described the position in which the stones now ex- 
hibited were found, I need only now dwell on the interpreta- 
tion of the artificial markings found on them. I do this, not 
because I am able to offer a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty, but simply to record the information I have gained 
from Runic and other scholars on this jDoint. 

I have before mentioned that Mr. George Petrie, of Orkney, 
was with me when they were found, and I afterwards inspected, 
with that gentleman, the large number of Runic characters in 
J ames Maes How, Orkney, so well described by Mr. Farrar and 
Mr. Stewart. The result, however, of my inspection was not 
sufficient to decide that the characters were runes, and I there- 
fore put myself in communication with the chief runic scholars 
in Europe, and obtained the following opinions. 

Dr. Edward Charlton, of Newcastle, who is favourably known 
as interpreter of the Maes How inscriptions, wrote me : — 
“ The marks that you send me from Brassay are exceedingly 
interesting, but I fear they will give us no clue to theii- 
design. The 



looks more like a compound rune ,than it resembles a mason^s 
maik. Had there been a large building in the place where 
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3 "ou found itj we rniglit have suspected the latter. The letters 
in the runic alphabet^ of which it may be composed^ are 

^ (t)j 'j. (n), /K or (tk). 

Had the stroke denoting n been only absent^ we might have 
made a pleasant theor}'-^ that it was the name Tyi^ one of the 
Asas^ or gods^ which had been put upon the stone^ and this 
would apply still better if the stone were found in a cairn or 
place of sepulture. The other mark 




looks like an Ogham^ and would answer to the third letter 
of the third division of the Scandinavian alphabet^ or 
Futhork^ the letter b. You will be aware that there already 
exists on the Island of Brassay a fine carved stone^ -with a 
most remarkable Ogham inscription, of the date of about the 
year 800, or perhaps earlier. I trust that we shall find more 
Runic inscriptions yet in Shetland. The interiors of the 
great caves, or ^ Helyers,^ on the seashore have not yet been 
explored ; the magnesium light may help us to do this more 
completely than has as yet been done.’’^ 

The Rev. Dr. Barclay, Principal of the University of Ulas- 
gow, next sent me the following communication : — “ On my 
return from the Highlands last night, I found your letter of 
the 19th, enclosing a drawing of the *two inscriptions on the 
stones found by you on the Island of Brassay. You say no- 
thing about the spot on which they were found, — ^whether 
the}^ were in juxtaposition, or whether there were any traces 
of human remains near them. I infer they could not have 
been far asunder, as the two inscriptions are identical in mean- 
ing, although varying a httle in form. They are not Urn 
(branch runes, on which each tree forms only one letter ; see 
Exjylanation of Maes Hoiv Inscriptions). They are cut in a 
very uncommon species of hind (combined) runes, of which 
only two other specimens have hitherto been discovered, as 
fur as I am aware. The peculiarity consists in the chai'acters 
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bciiig' avraug’ed around a po^yoidiculcir line essential to the 
formation of each of them, and requiring to be read downwards 
from the apes to the base. Each of your inscriptions gives 
very distinctl}’’ the pi’oper name Ted or Taii, it may be either. 
That name is a very common one in the northern Sagas ; it is 
the veiy first that occurs in the Orkney Maes How inscrip- 
tions, and it continues to the present day widely diffused 
throughout the Shetland Islands.'’^ 

I then w-rote to Principal Barclay, and told him the exact 
position in which they were found. I had purposely refrained 
from doing this to any of my correspondents, as I thought we 
should be more likely to get at a correct interpretation of 
these markings by vdthholding this information. After re- 
ceipt of the foregoing letter, however, I gave him the informa- 
tion for which he asked, and received the following in reply : — 
am not a little surprised to learn from your note of the 
30th nit,, that the inscribed stones were found in connexion 
with a wooden cofiin, and that it was one of twelve deposited 
in the same peat moss. You do not say whether "any bones 
or ashes were found in these coffins. Had bodies been buried 
in them, the antiseptic qualities of the moss should have acted 
still more powerfully on them than on the wood. As far as 
the Runic incriptions are concerned, 3'our information tends to 
confirm my reading of them. They undoubtedly record the 
name of the person buried in the coffin on which the stones 
were placed. As to the date, wm knovr that Runic inscriptions, 
recording at least the name of the deceased, were in use long 
after the introduction of Christianity, notwithstanding the zeal 
of the first Christian missionaries in destroying as many of 
them as they could, till the old rehgion was wholly extirpated. 
Whether your friend ^ TaiP was a pagan or a Christian it is 
hard to say; but his epitaph cannot, I think, be less than six 
or seven hundred years old.'’'’ 

Professor Greorge Stephens, of Copenhagen, who is probably 
the highest authority in Europe on Runes, has kindly given 
me his opinion in the following communication : — 

shall be happy if I can be of any service, however small. 
It is a great pleasure to me to receive copies of inscribed 
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inonuinoTil prirticiihirly wlit'ii llicy nro jiioro or Icrs.s Kunic. 
J only liopc lluit all such inonuincnts v.'ill be cnrefully stiidieil 
and ])i’oit>('ted. 

“ 'I’lie cii'ciinistanccs under Vvdiicli carved .stones arc found i.s, 
of cour.'Cj a necessary elcnie’il in ilieii- discussion. Unfortu- 
n.afely, you have forgotten to mention how and v.dierc they 
were huind, and wlu'ther they are old f)r iiew, lar^^e or small. 
In the a1),senc(' of these details, ] ))resupj)ose that they are 
toh'rably larere, and shth.-.- (not massive st:indinf^ blocks), and 
that tlu'V, both of them, have been found in or near, or have 
come from some old churchyard, ^*iewino• them in this liyht, 
I should take these to be burial-stoiu's. d’he fitrure- on thetu 
1 judfre not- to be Itunes, ])ro)terly so called, but Ikinic bo- 
marks. As the itniH'S died .away, tluy v.-ero follov.'cd by mo- 
noiriaiuis, or marks, v.ariously made uj) of Unman or Uunie 
letters. 'J'ht'S(' .are found evervwhere, from verv earlv times: 
and many such are well known, .and have been frerpiently en- 
graved tinder the nanu* ‘ m.ason>’ marks,’ ‘ swan marks,’ 
‘ hotise marks,’ etc. Uut they v.'ere used on .all sorts of obji'cts, 
tools, buildinirs, se.als, stones, tt) show ownershi]) of fields, or 
how far each farnu'r had to mend the roads, and so on. 'J'here 
is no reason why tlu* i’ras^ay stones found by yourself should 
not be — if small — such roadAde stones, carved lony ago by 
peasants. Uut 1 have said that such Uunie monognims are 
found on gi-ave-stoues. I will giv«.‘ one e.xamjtle out of many. 
1 have just returned from an anti<|uarian excursion in the 
beautiful and interi'sting Danish Jslaml of Ui.irnholm. dust 
outside the church door t)f Svanike, J found a large slab, ap- 
parently from the sixteenth century. I’ut a great ]iart of the 
old inscrijition had been chiselled out, and a new risting had 
been made, dated I (522. 
bind-rune, as follows: — 


.Sv.VKiKr, Bornholui, Doiiir.arl:. 


'fhe lower part consisted of a simila 




As to other object.s, in my own cabinet is an old counter, or 
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playthings or ornaiaents of copper. The other side has a 

nearly similar carving. As to scalsj thousands still exist in 
original or in impressionSj from the close of the middle age 
and still later^ especially in Scandinavia; with such Runic 
or half-Ruuic monograms'. I w'ill add an impression from 
one — a veiy fine one — of bronze, in nn" own museum ; this 
has been a signet-ring, evidently intended for the little linger. 



Of course we can seldom or never make out these arbitrary 
marks. No real monograms can bo understood, save b}^ the 
maker and his family oi’ friends. If we take Tames (or James) 
Hunt, and write — J-i or W, in Runes ^ (= 1 and ^i:), no 
one can possiblj’’ know what we mean, so many are the combi- 
nations possible ; nor even if we add the last letter, T, — 
or liT, or in Runes shall we be any the wiser. 

The Brassay stones may be a couple of centuries old, or 
even much more antique. As to their age, much will depend 
on their character and size, etc. Pardon mo that I cannot 
forward you anything more decisive and satisfactory.^^ 

After sending Professor Stephens all the information I had 
then obtained, I received the following from him : — 

The details you there give are valuable. On the whole, it 
is possible that the remains were, after all, those of Russians, 
and the marks may not be runes at all. At all events, the 
cofSns are signs of Christian burial. May not the one carving 
be an anchor, in connexion with the dead, being part of a 
ship’s crew ? The other may have some other such simple sig- 
nification. But I confess that I am at fault, and can give no 
clear opinion. Certain it is that thej^ have nothing to do with 
the Ogham stone you mention, which must be at least 1,200 
or 1,500 years older than the small blocks. The Ogham 
stones are Keltic, and heathen. 

“ Diggings have lately been made, under the inspection and 
at the expense of the Danish Museum,, in the famous moss at 
Alleso, Pyn. An immense hoard of antiquaifian remains has 
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been taken out^ date about tbe fourth century after Christ. A 
bone comb bears an inscription in old northern Runes. Still 
more striking is a plane (a common carpenter’s plane), which 
bears three old northern Runic inscriptions, forty-four letters 
in all. They are scribbles, such as we find in any workman’s 
shop at the jiresent moment. But they are decisive as to the 
fact that these workmen were nortlimen, and that the bulk of 
the tools, ornaments, and weapons found is also northern, 
not Roman, as indeed the style and workmanship at once 
testify. There is something’ Yevj piquant in a plane from the 
workshop of one of our forefathers, 1,500 3 mars ago !” 

Dr. George Moore, of Hastings, writes to me thus : — 
“ Presuming that the figures were inscribed on the stone, with 
their branches turned downwards, the}’’ may certainly be both 
read as monograms formed of several Scandinaman or Nor- 
wegian Runic characters united. The more sprig-like figure 
represents, in fact, the same characters as the other, but in a 
less elaborate style, — so to say, iu running-hand, the more 
formal figures having been cut, and the ruder one scratched in. 
Regarding them as originally standing in a direction opposite 
that indicated, it does not appear that they could be read as 
consisting either of Runic or Ogham characters, and, indeed, 
they could only be considered as fanciful landmarks. The 
rounded extremities of the branches, as in the more finished 
figure, occur also in Runic inscriptions found in England ; as 
for instance, that discovered at a depth of twenty feet, on the 
natural ground level, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. This was a 
Runic grave-stone of the eleventh century, according to C. 0. 
Rafn, in his remarks on this stone, published in Copenhagen, 
1854. 

'^Reading the figures as having their branches pointing 
downwards, they both make the same word, — Dany or Dane, 
the final Y being pronounced R (Rafn). We may, therefore, 
suppose the stones to have been erected to indicate the con- 
quest or possession of the spot by Danes. It is possible that 
the figures bore a religious symbolic meaning, and were in- 
scribed to the honour of Dan, Avho, according to Safo Gram- 
maticus and others, was believed to be the patriarch king and 
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founder of tlic Daiiisli kingdom in veiy ancient times ; and 
there is reason to believe that he was not only the legendary 
herO; but that he was also worshipped as the jiatron deity of 
the early Danes. I shall be glad to hear if you obtain any 
ore satisfactory explanation of these odd Dunes. 

Mr. W. S. W. Abaux considers that tliesc are builders^ 
inarks; such as arc common on blorman stonework. 

Dr. Pruner-Dey says — Phoenicia and its colonies have pre- 
occupied me for years in my cpiality as an oriental scholar. 
My favourite guide for reading inscriptions is Levy (at Bres- 
lau). But I am at a loss to see more in the inclosed drawings 
than perhaps a seal on potteiy. 





might be Siz (town), Sous (house)? 


But all are very doubtful.^’ 

Dr. Charnock considers them to be surnames ; — viz., Dad 
or Tat, and Dadda or Taita, which ho compares with the 
Anglo-Saxon names Tata, Tate; Old Saxon, Tato, Tatto ; 
Old German, Dado; Old Norske, Teitr ; English, Tato, Tait, 
Dadd. 

The foregoing is all the information I have been able to 
obtain on this subject. It is, however, somewliat singular 
that out of the hundred islands composing the Zetland group, 
the Island of Brassay should be the only one in which any 
form of inscribed stones Iiave been found. A beautiful speci- 
men of an inscribed stone, found by Dr. Hamilton, is now 
deposited in the Museum of Scottish Antiquities ; and I am 
glad to be able to announce that the stones which I had the 
good fortune to find will all be deposited in the same national 
collection. We do this in the hope and expectation that the 
Scottish museum will deposit, with us, objects which we more 
especially vdsh to collect, viz., ancient crania. 
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XXIX . — The History of Ancient Slavery. By John Bowee 
D.C.L. (Oxon.)j Barrister-at-Law. 

“ Homo sum, humani nUiil a me alienum puto.” 

Teeence, Heauton. 1, 1. 25. 

The states of freedom and slavery have been coexistent fro 
a very early period of the world’s history. The curse j)ro 
nounced by Noah on his grandson Canaan^ the 3 ''oungest o 
the four sous of Ham (b.c. 2347), is the first recorded instanc 
of slavery that is to be found. Cursed be Canaan ; a servan 
of servants shall he be unto his brethren. Blessed be th 
Lord Cod of Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant. Co 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem; 
and Canaan shall be his servant” (Cen. ix, 25-27, b.c. 2348). 
Nimrod (the rebel, as his name implies) was the son of Cush, 
Ham’s eldest son, and it is related that he was a might} 
hunter before the Lord” (Cen. x, 8, 9, b. c. 1998); and i 
seems to have been universally inferred that he was the first 
slave-taker. Pope says of him, — 

“ Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began. 

Almighty hunter, and his prey was man.” 

At all events, we read that Abram (b.c. 1913) had three 
hundred and eighteen servants, or slaves, born in his house 
and trained to arms, with whom he pursued and conquered 
the four kings who had taken captive Lot, his brother’s son 
(Gen. xiv, 13-15) ; and it would seem that both Abram and 
the king of Sodom considered the prisoners taken as part of 
the spoil, because the king of Sodom says, — Cive me the 
Iversons, and take the goods to thyself.” About sixteen years, 
after this, we find Sarah saying to Abraham, of Hagar and her 
son Ishmael, “ Cast out this bondwoman and her son : for the 
sou of this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even 
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v’itli Isaac^’ (Gen. xxi^ 10); and St. Paul makes Isaac a. general 
fype of freedom^ and Islimacl a general type of bondage 
(Rom. ix). Indeed^ tbrongliout tlio entire sacred history wo 
invariably find servants classed^ among their masters^ property, 
with flocks and herds. 

The first recorded account we have of slavc-dcalinor is in 

O 

the year 1729 e. c., when Joseifii was sold to the Ishmaelites 
for twenty pieces of .silver (Gen. xxxvii, 27, 28); and it is, 
perhaps, worthy of remark that the fii’st, slave-traders slionld 
have been the descendants of Ishmael, whose progenitor was 
the second person U 2 ion whom we learn that the ban of slavery 
was passed, Canaan having been the first. 

About 1491 B. c., we find slavery jiervading all the Hebrew 
political economy, and regulated by a code of divine laws (see 
Levit. XXV, 39, ct seq.). It ajipcars also that some Israelites 
were sold when they had committed theft, for which they 
could not make restitution (Exod. xxii, 3). 

All Hebrew servants were to be I’clcased at the -sabbatical 
year, or after six years service (Deut. xv. 12); foi’ the entire 
seventh year appears to have been a year of freedom (Exod. 
xxi, 2-26 ; Jer. xxxiv, 14); but if such a servant then refused 
his freedom, his ear was iiicrced with an awl, and he after- 
wards remained his masters property as absolutely as if ho 
had been a heathen (Levit. xix, 13). 

Such is a brief summary of the institution and law of 
slavery among the Hebrews. If not directly appointed by 
God himself, yet as he has sanctioned it by giving a divine 
law for its regulation, it seems imjiossiblc to resist the con- 
clusion that it was, in its inception, a divine institution. But 
the divine law was not in any way abrogated by the Christian 
dispensation. Of this (Matt, xviii) distinct proof is given in 
our Saviour^ s parable of the two debtors ; and also in the 
Epistle written by St. Paul to Philemon, on behalf of his run- 
away slave, Onesimus. St. Paul entreats Philemon for the 
■‘reedom of Onesimus by almost every variety of argument : 
1st. on account of Philemon^s reputation for goodness; 2nd, 
the respect due for, .his own character ;' 3rd, his friendship for 
St. Paul; 4th, the reverence due to St. PauTs age; 6th, the 
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compassion due to liis bonds; Gtli, Onesimus^s repentance and 
conversion to Cbristianit}’'; 7tli, tbe tender interest St. Paul 
took in bis concerns ; Stb^ a promise of restitution for pecu- 
niary loss ; and Otb, a gently urg-cd insinuation tbat Philemon 
was bimself indebted to St. Paul for mucli more than tbe 
freedom of bis repentant slave^ even bis own conversion to 
Gbnstianity. All is submitted to Philemon’s own generosity^ 
and Onesimus was sent back to bis master as tbe bearer of 
tbe Epistle written in bis behalf. Neither any law of the 
Cbrislian dispensation, nor even tbe apostolical authority, is 
urged in behalf of Onesimus’s rirjht to freedom hy virtue of the 
Gh rist i a n Bispensa i ion . 

About A.D. 189, we find Titus Flavius Clemens, commonly 
called Clemens Alexaudrinus (because be was generally sup- 
posed to have been born in Alexandria, although be was more 
probably born at Athens), and other Gentile writers who bad 
embraced Christianity, urging tbat slaves should be treated 
on tbe golden rule of doing to others as we would be done by, 
but not urging any argument on the subject of a Christian 
right to freedom. 

At Cecropia, — so called from Cecrops, who founded it about 
B.c. 1556, and taking the name of Athens, about two hundred 
years later, from AOyvy, the protectress of the city, — we find 
that slaveiy prevailed concurrently in point of time with the 
same institution mider the Hebrews, and was certainly in full 
force at the time of the Trojan war, b.c. 1184. Homer, who 
probably wrote in the ninth ceiituiy before Christ, mentions 
Cyrus and Eg^’^it as about this time the common marts for 
slaves {Odys. xvii, 448). Tyre and Sidou, as we learn from 
the book of Joel (iii, 3,4,6, b.c. 800), were notorious for the 
prosecution of this trade ; for it is there said of them The 
children of Judah and the children of Jerusalem have ye sold 
unto the Grecians, that yc might remove them from their 
border.” And the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii, 13, B.c. 588) says, 
“Javan (or Greece) Tuhal and Meshech^' traded the persons of 


* Tubal and Meseeb are said by some commentators of tbe present day 
to be Tobolsk and Moscow, both in tbe Eussian empire. 
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nit*n jnul Vl.'s^c•ld of brass iu thy Jiiarkot’* (Ezck. iii, 27-41); 
uu(l ill tin; lir.'t bool: oi‘ ifaceabcos (ii.c. 1-l t) wo read that 
when Aiiti(ii.'hii'> was about to atiaok Judah and Jcrusalciiij 
“Thu JUfivli.iiit'. ot’ tliu country, huaring the fame of them, 
took silver and gnlil very much, with survauts, and camo into 
the camp to buy the children of Israel for slaves.” 

1 utiw projio-e to cull tlu> geiieml details of the S 3 '.stem 
frotn till' copious literature of (bvece and and Home, and then 
to trlaiice ai it amuiii' more luudern nations. 

'file de.-cripfivu appellation of the (5 reek freuman was 
cXevOepoi] of the slave, SouXo^; the lioinau freeman was librr; 
the shive, smtus; while in both states there was an interme- 
diate otiste, called among the Greeks aTreXevOepois or ^ttrotKo?, 
and among the Homans lihiiittit or /i7«’j7ui 

The Greek philo.-ophers never seem to have considered 
.sliivery as at all repugnant to their very high sense of public 
inonilit}’, idlhongh a slave was reckonctl b)' them as a mere 
living machine and pos.-ussion. Aristotle (who was boi*n about 
o81 u.c.) calls a slave in one place e/iy^vxpv ofr/avov {lithic., 
vxii, 13), and in another place, Kri/fia ri e/iy^vxpv (Pollt. i, 4) ; 
and Hlato, wJio was born about fortj'-si.v years earlier (n.c. 430), 
as well as Ari.-!totlo {JJe Jlrp., v, 469), seem to maintain that 
.slaveiy is perfectly' right wlien barbarians only are made 
slaves, but tliat no Greek should bo held in slavery by n Greek. 
It is singular to remark that lieathens should Iiavu drawn for 
themselves the same distinction which hud been settled b}' a 
divine law for the Hebrews ; and wo shall by and by observe 
that the rcsoinblaneo to the Hebrew law is even still more 
striking in the Homan empire. 

It has generull}* been considered that thevo were two kinds 
of slaveiy among the Greeks, — those taken in war, and those 
that wore purchased. The BopiaXaroi, however, as a class, -do 
not seem to have been fairly reckoned among the SovKot. 
When a victorious tribe laid claim to tho territory which their 
spear had won, tho majority of the vanquished used still to 
live on, and cultivate tho land w'hich hud boon w’rostod from 
them, and paid a certain rent to their conquerors. They woro 
also called upon to do militaiy service w’ith their masters. 
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They could not be separated from their families^ nor sold^ and 
they had the right to acquire property for themselves. Of this 
clasSj as mentioned in Gosmi (p. 294)^ were the Helots of 
Sparta, the Penestie of Thessaly^ the Bithynians at Byzantium^ 
the Caliegrii at Syracuse^ and the Amphamiotie at Crete. 
Their original right of tenure was wrested from them by the 
law of conquestj and their having passed viro ^vyov may be 
considered equivalent to the giving up of arms at the present 
day j but instead of having forced upon them the usual cha- 
racteristics of a state of slavery, fl^ey seem rather to have 
held their land only under a different tenure, resembling very ' 
much, in its main features, the old feudal tenures of this 
country. The general political state of Greece, too, in its 
early history, was the same as that of Europe when divided by 
the feudal system into an infinite number of small and de- 
pendent kingdoms. There was the same matter, therefore, 
for contention, and the same call for all hands that could be 
mustered ; and as all retainers were bound to do military ser- 
vice at all times, and for that purpose must have been armed, 
it does not seem probable that thej’’ could have been subject 
to the ordinary discipline of slaves : as a general rule, slaves 
who were the subjects of purchase were never armed ; and I 
shall by and by notice the only three exceptions to this rule, 
two of which were in the Greek, and the third in the Koman 
empire. 

The other class had about them all the distinctive marks of 
slaves (Plato, 300, b.c. 436). They were subjects of sale. 
Isocrates calls them apyvpcovTjroL and ')(^pvcrcov7]Toc.. They were 
entirely the property of their masters, were employed for 
domestic purposes, and could be bought and sold like any 
other goods and chattels. In Athens, Corinth, and other large 
cities, this class of slaves was considerable, and they perfoi’med 
the work of artizans and manufacturers of modern towns (a.d. 
200, Athenagoras, 6 p. 264 c.). In smaller towns, such as . 
Phocis and Locris, there were said to have been original!)- no 
domestic slaves (Clinton, F. M., ii, p. 211, 212). The majority ^ 
of slaves were males ; and cohabitation Avas not encouraged, 
because it was considered cheaper to purchase than to rear 
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tliem. A puroLased slave was called olkstt]!;, and one bora in 
tlie liouse^ oLKOTpL-yfr , — that is_, one both of vdiosc parents ^Yere 
slaveSj a/j,(j)iSovX.oL ; and tbe child of oLtcorpi^e^ was ocKorpLfiaio<;. 

It was a recognised rule of Greek national law that the per- 
sons of those who were taken prisoners in war^ became the 
pi’operty of the conqueror, but it was the j^i’actice of the 
Greeks to give liberty to those of their own nation on payment 
of a ransom (b.c. 450, Xen. Gyrop., vii, 5, 73) ; consequently 
the slaves in Greece vrere almost all barbarians. From a pas- 
sage in Timmus Athen., vi, p. 2650, b.c. 400) it would 
seem that the Chians were the first who carried on the slave 
trade, where Thuc3^dides describes the slaves as more numerous 
in comparison with the free inhabitants than at any other 
place, except Sparta (Thuc. viii, 40, b.c. 469). Herodotus 
(lib. c.j B.c. 484) tells us, that in the early ages of Greece a 
a great number of slaves were kidnapped by pirates on the 
coast j but the chief supplj’- appears to have come from the 
Greek colonies in Asia Minor, the inhabitants ci which had 
abundant opportunities of obtaining them from their own 
neighbourhood and the interior of Asia. Some also came 
. from Thrace, where parents not unfrequcntly sold their own 
children. Thucydides also tells us (lib. i), the Grecians in their 
primitive state, as well as the contemporaiy barbarians who in- 
habited the seacoasts and islands, addicted themselves wholly to 
piracy ; it was, in short, their only possession and support,” 
and this piracy was always accompanied by a taking of slaves. 

At Athens, there was a regular slave market, called kvkXo^, 
— a name suggestive of the order in which the slaves were 
placed for inspection and sale. They were also sometimes 
sold by auction, as is now done in the American states, and 
were placed for that purpose upon a stone called the TTpary^ 
\l6o^, seller-stone. 

The prices of slaves varied considerably. Xenophon, in 
his Memorahilia, speaks of one who was sold for a talent 
(£343 : 15s.) ; while some sold for as little as half a mina 
(£2 : 9s.). The knowledge of an}’- art greatly increased their 
value ; and hence we find that of the thirty-two sword cutlers 
who belonged to the father of Demosthenes the price varied 
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from six to three mince (£25 to £12 : 10s.). Female musicians 
(players on the cithara , — hjra^-) were usually worth from 
twenty to thirty mince (£80 to £120). 

The number of slaves in Athens at the time when the census 
was takeUj Demetrius Phalereus then being archon (b.c. 309), 
appears so large that the correctness of the figures has .been 
doubted by very high authorities. From the census made, it 
appears that there were 400,000 slaves to 21,000 free citizens, 
and 10,000 metirs, and it has been thought 40,000 should be 
read for 400,000 (Niebuhr, ii, p. 69, note 143). Probably, how- 
ever, the numbers of the census were correct, because there is no 
doubt that the slave population in Attica was much larger 
than the free ; and it must be remembered that in taking the 
census the object was to ascertain, among the freemen, the 
males only who were fit for political and military service ; while 
of slaves, as propert}^, the whole body of individuals would, 
most probably, be reckoned. 

There were at Athens large bodies of slaves who were pur- 
chased by the state. They were employed as heralds, check 
clerks, etc., and some of them filled subordinate places in the 
assemblies and courts of justice. They were instructed in the 
discharge of their duties at the expense of the state. Another 
class formed the city-guard, who were generally Scythians, 
and armed with bows. They were at first only 300, but after 
the battle of Salamis, were iiici’eased to 1,200. 

At Athens, even the poorest citizen had a slave for the care 
of his household ] and in large establishments they were em- 
plojmd for all domestic purposes, — bakers, cooks, tailors, 
carpenters, etc. Plato says some persons had fifty do- 
mestic slaves or more {De Bep. ix, p. 578). In mines and 


* Nothing lias been a subject of greater controversy than the number of 
strings attached to these lyres. Hermes, who is said to have been originally 
the inventor of the instrument (Diodorus i, IG, tells us) had only three 
strings, — one with an acute, one with a gi-ave, and one with a middle sound. 
It would draw us too far from our subject to enter into this controversy, and 
therefore I would only mention that Terpander) of Antissa (about 650 b.c.), 
added to the number of four strings with which the lyre was then strung, 
throe additional ones, making the entire number seven. 
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manufactures they were cmplojmtl in still greater numbers ; 
and Nicias bad 1,000 slaves in bis mines alone. In Rome, 
slaves were used almost entirel}’", b_y private persons, for tbc 
purposes of luxury ; Avbile in Atbeus tlie}’’ were employed for 
tbo purposes of tra.de. Man}’" kept large gangs of slaves for 
tbe purpose of letting tbem out for biro, and found this a 
^profitable investment for tbeir capital. In tbe mines, slaves 
were let at an obelus (fd.) a day, while leather workers 
produced Wo or three oboli ; and it seems Demosthenes reaped 
about 20 per cent, by his investment in sword cutlers. Some- 
times it appears that slaves worked on their own account, and 
when they did so, the}’’ paid tbeir masters a certain sum a day. 

As slaves were often in the habit of running away, it seems 
that Antigenes of Rhodes set up an insurance office against 
runaways, and for eight drachmas (6s. Gd.) per annum insured 
the value of a slave who might in this way make his escape. 

At the battles of Marathon and Argineusre (b.c. 490, Pausan. 

I, 82), the Athenians armed their slaves {SchoJ/ Aristp. iii) ; 
as a general rule, however, they did not serve in the army. 
{Banco, xxxiii.) Slaves differed in no respect from all other 
. tangible property, and wore given and taken as pledges, as 
well as bought and sold. The state also imposed a tax on 
tbem after tbe rate of three oboli {2^d.) for each slave. The 
Greek slaves enjoyed universally much more liberty than those 
of Rome, and at Athens this was most particularly the case ; 
indeed, on the reception of a new slave into a household there, 
(fifth century B.c., Aristoph. Flut. 768) they used to scatter 
rear a'^ocT para, bons-hons, in the same manner as at a wedding. 
Their lives and persons were also protected by law ; and not 
only could they not be put to death without a legal sentence, 

' but a person who struck or maltreated a slave was liable to an 
action. The}^ had also the temple of Theseus (a.d. 200, 7 
Julius Pollux, 13) as a place of refuge from their masters, and 
on reaching that sanctuary they might insist on being sold by 
him. They were, however, subject to corporal punishment, 
which was the tiUimcc ratio in the case of a freeman; nor were 
they believed oh their oaths, but were always put to the tor- 
ture. But from this circumstance, their evidence was always 

c c 2 
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considered of more weight than that of a freeman, for Isseus 
remarks (b.c. 350, De Arop. Hercd., 202), “When slaves and 
freemen are at hand, you do not make use of the testimony of 
freemen j but putting slaves to the torture, you thus endea- 
vour to find out the truth of what has been done.’’^ De- 
mosthenes (b.c. 380) and other orators bear like testimony on 
this subject. Athens and Egypt (in which latter country the 
temple of Hercules was the sanctuary of slaves) were the only 
places where, if we except the cities of the Jews, they were 
treated with any humanity at all. 

Manumission was by no means common at Athens ; and it 
seems veiy doubtful ■whether a slave could, against his master^s 
consent, purchase his own freedom. Manumitted slaves did 
not, as at Rome, become citizens, but only a7re\ev0epoi or 
fjLeTOLKoi ; nor does it appear that the children of such, avreA-ei;- 
0£poi. were freemen. Their quasi freedom still required them 
to honour their foi’mer master as their patron, and to perform 
certain duties towards him, the neglect of which subjected 
them to be again sold into slavery. History does not furnish 
us with the mode of manumission adopted ; but this will not 
be wondered at when it is remembered that the number of 
slaves, according to the census before quoted, was 400,000, 
while of a7r€\ev6epot or pLerotKot it was only 10,000. 

The particulars which we have gleaned of slavery in Grreece, 
have been furnished almost entirely from the literature of the 
fifth century before Christ. In the remarks which we have 
to make on slavery within the Roman empire, we shall cull a 
few details from authors who wrote in the first century before 
and the first century after Christ, or from what, by a little 
latitude of expression, may be called the literature of the Au- 
gustan ®ra;* and with these we must unavoidably mix up 
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tlie institutes of Justinian, altliougli not compiled till tlio fifth 
centuiy after Christ. 

Justinian (lib. i. c. 5), following older jurists, says, the power 
of making slaves is esteemed a right of nations, and follows 
as a natural consequence of captivity in war. He says they 
are called mancijiia quasi manucapti.^'* Tlie cnfilians gene- 
^ralty say that a conqueror was entitled to the life of his captive, 
and, ha\fing spared that for a while, he may take it when he 
pleases. 

A Eoman master could sell his slave, punish him, and oven 
jDut him to death. As this absolute power was carried to 
great excess, we find that by the lex Petronia, probably passed 
in the time of Augustus, a master was not allowed to deliver 
up his slave to fight with wild beasts .without first taking him 
before the judex, who might condemn him so to fight if he 
appeared to deserve it. And we also find that, by a constitu- 
tion of Antoninus (a.d. 138), which applied not only to Eoman 
citizens but to all who were under the Eomanun Imperium, 
that if a man put his slave to death sine causa, he was liable 
to the same penalty as if he had killed another maAs slave. 
The constitution of Claudius II (a.d. 250) is still more favour- 
able to slaves, as it declares that if slaves were put to death, 
the act should be murder ; and also, that members of the same 
family, if sold, should not be separated. 

A slave could not many, nor could he have any property, 
but whatever he acquired was the property of his master j and 
when a slave took under a will, both real and personal estate 
went for the benefit of his master. At Eome, as in Creece, 
slaves were employed not only in agricultural and domestic 
labours, but also as mechanics and artizans in every branch of 
industry. To the industrious slaves, a custom arose of allowing 
a small pecuUum (vail), although by strict law the utmost 
farthing belonged to the master. "W^ith these jjGculia, slaves 
were in the habit of buying their own freedom (Tacit., Ann., 
24, 42), and if a slave were manumitted by his master, the 
^eculmm, unless expressly retained by the master, was always 
considered to become the property’ of the slave along with his 
freedom. A master, also, was liable for the dclicta of his slave, 
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and if tlie master refused to pay tlie damages recovered^ he 
was obliged to give uji the slave. 

Tlie name of servKS appears to be derived from servare, to 
keep or to save, and perhaps may have been given originally 
from the fact that scrvi were those who had been saved by 
their conquerors from death in battle. Our name of slaves 
probably comes from the people Slavic as it appears that the 
tribes from the norths when Rome was invaded^ brought with 
them their own slaves, who were chiefly Slavonians. The 
Slavonians, indeed, seem to have been an unfortunate race ; 
for so late as a.d. 800, Charlemagme devoted the whole race to 
perjDetual imprisonment.^ A slave born in a family was called 
verna. At Rome, the approach to freedom both as reg'ards 
birth and manumission was, in many resjiects, more accessible 
than in Grreece. Justinian (i, 4) tells ns, that a 'person was 
born free (ingeiunis) if one jiM’ent were lihertiwus and the other 
intjenuus ; and also, that if a woman conceived as ancilla, and 
was liherta at the time the child was born, or if she conceived 
as libera and at the time of birth had become ancilla, that the 
child should be free bom. A slave taken in war was a slave 
jure gentium, and a born slave was such jure dvili. Rut be- 
sides the born slaves and those taken in war, Roman freemen 
might become slaves by various laws. Those, for instance, 
who evaded military service j a man who allowed himself to 
be sold as a slave in order to defraud the purchaser, and a 
freewoman who cohabited with a slave j and also, undei’ the 
the empire (Gains, 28, lib. i, s. 8), i^ersons condemned to death, 
to the mines, and to fight with wild beasts, lost their freedom, 
and their property was confiscated. By the law of the Twelve 
Tables, if a freedman died intestate and without sui liceredes, 
the patronus was his heir (Dip. Frag., xi, 3, 29, 2). As a 

* (Gibbon, vol. is, 300 .) It seems worthy of remai-k that the nam4 Slave 
(for it ought not to be speUod ^vith a c) in the Slavonian dialect means 
“glory;” and singular enough it is that not only the people themselves 
should have become “inglorious,” but that their national name should also 
have been adopted for the description of the most “ inglorious” class of till 
the people of the earth. And it is still more singailar that a kindred race, 
called Se^Aoi in Greek, and in Latin scrvi, should also have become slaves ; 
so that in the Latin tongue they would bo slaves both by name and nature! 
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hherta (as mother) could uot have licirs of lier ovm^ the patron 
always took as heir. If a freedmau made a will^ he could 
pass over his patron, whether lie had sni li cured cs or not, and 
might adopt a stranger in that capacity. In order to remedy 
this, an edict of the praitor was passed, b3’' which if a freed- 
man died testate, leawng his patron nothing, or loss than half 
his succGssio, the j^atron might have iU)ssessio honorum contra 
fabulas of one-half, nnless the institufns was the testator's 
natural child ; and if a freedmau died intestate, leawng none 
but adoptivifilii as fiui hccrcder, the patron was still entitled to 
one-half. By the Jc.c papia poppoia, the patron took an equal 
share with natural children, when any freedmau died either 
testate or intestate, lea^dng fewer than three children, and a 
sum of 1,000 aurei (Guas). By the code of Justinian, when a 
freedmau died testate, worth less than 100 aurei, the patron 
took only the sum bequeathed to him ; but if he died possessed 
of more than that sum, the patron might claim one-third, 
provided the freedmau had no natural children, When the 
fieedman died intestate, the patron succeeded only as under 
the Twelve Tables, and never came in with any child of the 
deceased. 

Perhaps it is not inconvenient here to make just a passino' 
remark on what the Twelve Tables rcall}’- were ; and it may be 
stated in a few words that they comprised originally the whole 
body of Homan civil law, the equivalent of our pi’csont com- 
mon law. The' Greek repubhes had a civil law of a very like 
nature ; and for the purposes of Eoman government, a body 
of ten commissioners were appointed to revise and codify 
the civil law of the Greek republics. These commissioners 
weie called the clccemviriy and the result of their revision and 
codification was shown by the laws of the Twelve Tables, so 
called because they were engraved on twelve tables of brass. 
These laws were afterwards added to by the novellce, or edicts 
of the emperors, and the Senatns GonsiiUa and Plehiscita, acts 
almost exactly corresponding with those of our House of 
Lords and House of Commons. 

There was a body of public slaves at Home, who seem to 
have been regarded in a more favourable light than private 
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slaves,, as they hadj along with the liberti, the power of making 
wills. They were emplo)’'ed (Tacit.^ Hist., 43) to take care 
of the public buildings, and to attend upon magistrates and 
priests. The aades (asdes of Ceres) and quaastors (tax-col- 
lectors) had great numbers at their command; and so also 
had the triumviri nocturni, to prevent fires. They were em- 
plojmd also as lictors, jailors, executioners, and watermen. 
We have before obsei-ved that the Greeks, after the battle of 
Salamis, increased their military slaves from three hundred to 
one thousand two hundred ; in like manner the Romans, after 
the battle of Cauua3, purchased eight thousand slaves for the 
army, who were afterwards manumitted for their bravery. 

Gladiators seem to have formed a class of slaves of them- 
selves. They were trained in bodies by their masters, who 
were called lanisice. The first exhibition of them at Rome 
(Val. Max., ii, 4, 7) Avas in the year 264 B.c., when Marcus 
and Decimus Brutus employed them at the funeral of their 
father (Liv. Eiiist., 16). For some they were employed at 
pubhc funerals only, but afterwards fought at the funerals of 
all persons of distinction (Suet. Jvv., 26), and even at those 
of women. They wei’e armed with swords, and used to fight 
in the amphitheatre, and other public places of amusement of 
the Roman people. Under the empire, the passion of the 
Romans rose to its greatest height for this amusement, and 
they Avere employed on many public and private occasions, as 
Avell as at funerals. After Trajan's triumph (a.d. 100) over 
the Dacians, — more than three hundred years after their first 
introduction, — upAvards of 10,000 were exhibited at once 
(Dion. Cas., 55, 15). In the year b.c. 73, they rose against 
their oppressors, and defeated a consular army (Lh'y, Epist., 
97) ; and two years later, were subdued onlj’^ after 60,000 of 
them had been slain. They Avere finally suppressed by Hono- 
rius about a.d. 400. 

Large gangs of slaA’^es Avere for a long time employed by 
private persons in the cultivation of land ; while even persons 
in go.od circumstances do not appear to have had more than 
one to Avait upon them (Plin., H. N., 33, s. 1, 6). Cato, Avhen 
he Avent to Spain as consul, took only three slaves Avith him. 
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During tlic later times of tlic republic^ however^ and under 
the empire (b.c. 170), slaves ajDpear to have been em|)loyed in 
great numbers in all domestic offices, and the want of these 
was considered a reproach (M. Pison, 27). Cicero, describing 
the meanness of Piso^s housekeeping, says, Idem coqnus, 
idem atriensis, pistor domi nullus.’^ Juvenal (iii, 14<1) also 
says, a question commonly asked was Quot pascit servos 
and Horace {Sat., i, 3, 12) ridicules Tullius for being attended 
only by five slaves, while he considered that every person in 
tolerable circumstances ought to keep at least ten. Wealth 
and luxury, in the days of the republic, greatly augmented the 
number of domestic slaves. Athenasus says (vi, p. 272), that 
many Romans possessed 10,000, and some as many as 20,000 
slaves (a.d. 260 ) ; but although there is probably some exagge- 
ration in this, it is quite clear that a freedman under Augustus 
(Pliny, XXXIII, s. 10, 4.7) left at his death as many as 4,1 16» 
Horace says {Sat., i, 3, 11) that two hundred was no un- 
common number, and that Augustus permitted a- person who 
was exiled to take twenty slaves along with him. 

The chief means by which the Roman slaves were obtained 
were war and piracy; and during the constant wars of the 
republic, we find the numbers of them increasing in proportion 
to the victories obtained by the Roman arms. Slave-dealers 
usually accompanied an army, and frequently, after a great 
battle had beent gained, many thousands were sold at once. 
In the camp of Lucullus (b.c. 70), on one occasion, slaves 
were sold at four drachmas each (9f d. = 3s. 3d.). After the fall 
of Corinth and Carthage, Delos was the chief mart for that 
kind of traffic. Strabo says (a.d. 60), the Sicihan pirates, 
when in possession of the Mediterranean, sold as many as 
10,000 slaves in one day. The principal supply, however, 
came from Phrygia, Lycia, Cappadocia, and other Asiatic 
countries. Not unfrequently very large fortunes were realised 
from the sale of slav^’es ; but those who dealt in them, mancjones, 
were called venalicii (tradesmen) and not mercaiores, and it 
is quite clear that they were not considered to hold the position 
of Roman geuLlemen ; and although Cicero {Be Off., lib. i, 
c. l ^) does not .■specifically mention slave-dealing as among the 
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qua3stns qui in oclia hominum incurrunfcj^^ yet tliero is no 
doubt lio would consider it illibcralis et sordidus.'’’ 

At Eome; as at Athens^ slaves wore frequently sold by auc- 
tion; bonce Cicero’s expression (M. Pison.j 16)^ ‘'‘'bomo de 
lapide emptuSj” on tbis stone, or a platform called castata, 
they appear to bave been raised (Perseus, vi, 77) in order to 
afford purchasers an ojipoi'tunity of minute inspection. They 
were stripped naked, for tbe purpose of defeating tbe tricks 
of tbe dealers, wbo wore apparently as crafty in tbeir dealings 
as borse-jockej'S at tbe present day. (Slaves of extraordinary 
beauty, or possessing any other great qualifications, were 
shown in private, and not exhibited in tbe public market, Tbe 
slave-market was under tbe direction of tbe asdiles, and they 
made many regulations resiiecting it. Like tbe warranty of a 
horse now (Cell., 4, 2), tbe slave for sale bad a scroll of bis 
character bung round bis neck (Propert., iv, 5, 51), by which 
tbe seller was bound; if a false account was given, be was 
compelled to take him back Avitbin six months from tbe time 
of sale, or to make good tbe deficiency to tbe buyer. The 
general terms of warranty were as to health, freedom from 
epilepsy, honesty, not running away, nor having a tendency 
to commit suicide, Tbe newest imported slaves Avere generally 
most sought after, while tbe impudence of tbe vernce bad be- 
come so proverbial as to make them of tbe least A^alue in tbe 
market. Tbe iDrice of slaves at Pome varied as much as it 
did at Athens. Eunuchs always fetched a high price; and 
Martial (iii, 62) speaks of beautiful boys fetching as much as 
10,000 (£885 : 8 : 4) to 20,000 (£1770 : 16 : 8) sesterces each. 
He also speaks of a morio, or fool, bringing 20,000 sesterces. 
Literary men and doctors also fetched a high price ; and slaves 
fitted for the stage, as we learn from Cicero’s oration on behalf 
of Quintius Eoscius, as much as sixtj- minra (£240) ; a good- 
looking prostitute, also, on account of tbe gain to be made by 
her master, used to sell for a like sum. A fair price for a good 
ordinary slave Avas about 500 drachmas (£18). In tbe time of 
Justinian, tbe legal valuation of slaves ranged from 20 to 70 
solidi (Guas), according to age and qualifications. Previous 
to bis time, female slaves bad been much cheaper, unless they 
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fetclied an extra jirice on account of tlieir beauty; so that we 
find in MartiaPs (vi, 06) time, a slave girl of indifferent clia- 
racter was only worth about 600 sestertii (£5).* 

Private slaves were divided into urban and rustic, as iioint- 
ing out tlieir different places of occupation ; the former pro- 
bably employed in attendance on their masters, and the latter 
in agricultural pursuits. Domestic slaves were also divided 
into many different grades or castes, and held a position 
according to the nature of their occupations. Tlie different 
classes were called ordiiiavUy vnlgares, mcdiastlni, and qiiales- 
quales. 

The ordinarii were stewards, bailiffs, or butlers, and were 
such as the master placed confidence in ; they also had other 
slaves (Cic., ad Attic., xi, 1) under them to assist in the des- 
patch of the work over which they had the superintendence. 
The vulgares were general domestic servants, and perhaps 
might be described according to the nature of dheir duties, as 
bakers, cooks, confectioners, etc. ; under this class, also, were 
included the porters, bedchamber slaves, and litter-bearers, 
ihe oiiGdiast'i’ivi seem to resemble the Indian servants who 
wait, answering to the call of qui-hi; the schohast upon 
Horace, Eqylst., i, 14, 14, defines them as qui in medio stant 


^ Illustrative of state-revenue produced by the sale of slaves, the follow- 
ing extract is made from Napoleon the Third’s History of Julius Cmsar, vol. 
ii, p. 595 : “ The immensity of his resources is explained by the circum- 

stance that, independently of the tribute paid by the vanquished,— which 
amounted for Gaul to 40,000,000 sestertii a year (more than 7,500,000 fr-ancs, 
or .£300,006,) the sale of prisoners to Homan traders produced enormous 
sums. Cicero informs us that he gained 12,000,000 sestertii from the cap- 
tives sold after the unimportant siege of Pindenissus. If we suppose that 
their number amounted to 12,000, this sum would represent 1,000 sestertii 
a-head. Now, in spite of Caesar’s generosity in often restoring the captives 
to the conquered people, or in making gifts of ihem to his soldiers, as was 
the case after the siege of Alesia, we may admit that 500,000 Gauls, Ger- 
mans, or Britons, were sold as slaves during the eight years of the war in 
Gaul, which must have produced a sum of about 500,000,000 sestertii or 
about 95,000,000 francs, or £3,800,000. It was thus the Eoman money given 
by the slave-dealers, which formed the greatest part of the booty ; in the 
same manner as in modern times, when in. distant expeditions the European 
nations take possession of the foreign custom-houses to pay the cost of war 
it is still European money which forms the advance for the costs.” 
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ad quEevis imperata parati.^’ The qiiales-quales were the 
lowest class, but their peculiar line of duties does not appear 
to have been very clearly pointed out, but we are safe in as- 
suming that the dirtiest and most servile offices fell to their 
lot. Besides the division just given, there were the literati, 
who appear to have formed a class of themselves, and were 
employed as secretaries or amanuenses. Another description 
of slaves was called vicarii; they seem to have been of the 
class ordinarii, and as the vicarii were subject to a peculium 
from their masters, they may from this have acquired the name 
of vicarii, as, pro tanto, being the representatives of their 
masters. The appointment of vicarii was mere matter of 
piivate convenience, and might be revoked at any time. 

In early times, slaves were treated with more indulgence, 
and more like members of the master’s family ; they joined 
their masters in worship to the gods, and sat at meals with 
them on subsellia. They had a regular allowance of far, oil, 
and salt. The usual allowance of far was a pound a day ; and 
Cato (b.c. 70) allowed his slaves a sextarius (pint) of oil a 
month, and a modms (gallon) of salt a year ; at the Saturnalia 
and Competaha they had an additional allowance of food, with 
a small quantity of wine. 

The offences of slaves were severe^ punished. They were 
worked in chains and flogged, and hung up by their hands 
with weights suspended to their feet. Mistresses (Ov. Amor., 
I, 14, 15) were frequently as severe in their punishments as 
masters (Mart., 2, 66), and a straggling hair or an untied 
string used to call down summary punishment (Juv. 6, 498). 
This was inflicted by an instrument called a flagriim, which 
was a whip with three knotted thongs. These flagra were 
sometimes placed in the hands of professed floggers called 
lorarii (a.d. 150), and instead of the knots, they were some- 
times strung with tali (Apuleius Met., 8) from the legs of 
sheep, pastern bones (small bone adjoining) the foot, sometimes 
used as dice, the effect of punishment with it was not unfre- 
quently fatal. That it was always severe, you may be sure, 
because it is the instrument which Bellona and the Furies are 
always represented as holding. To the houses of man}' who 
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kept a large body of slaves were attaclied subterraneous 
prisons called crgastvla. Juvenal {8at. 14-24) speaks of one 
of tliese as “ career rusticus^^^ so that probably they were prin- 
cipally used in tlie country. Slaves were confined in tbem in 
chains^ (Plin.^ 18^ 7,) and when brought out of them to work, 
they worked in chains. According to Plutarch, who had visited 
Pome (a.d. 120), these prisons arose in consequence of the 
conquest of Italy by the Pomans, and the g’reat number of 
barbarous slaves who were employed to cultivate the conquered 
lands. They were finally abolished by Hadrian (a.d. 100) as 
being liable to great abuse (Spart.) in the hands of tyrannical 
masters. 

Punaway slaves could not be lawfully received or harboured, 
(Hadrian, 18; Gains, 1, 33) to conceal them was furtum.’^ 
The master was entitled to pursue them whei’evcr they went, 
and it was the duty of all authorities to give him aid. Various 
laws were passed to prevent slaves running away, and conse- 
quently a runaway could not legally be an object of sale. A 
class of jieople called fugitivaTii made it their business to 
recover runaway slaves, so that we may readily understand the 
number was not inconsiderable. 

Before referring to the mode of manumission, perhaps it is 

convenient to notice that there were three classes of-Jiberti 

the Givis Romanus, the Latinus, and the Dccliticins. The two 
former will be treated of in their proper order in speaking of 
manumission. The dcdhticvi' were those who in former times 
had taken up arms against the Poman people, and, being’ con- 
quered, had surrendered themselves. By conquest, their re- 
lation to Pome became that of subjects, and as has been before 
observed of the Sopeakcoroi, of Greece, they held a state, at all 
events, higher than that of slaves. The Lex ^Ha Sentia also 
provided, if a slave were manumitted at any time after he had 
been put in bonds by his master as a punishment, or branded, 
or put to the torture for an offence and convicted, or delivered 
up to fight with wild beasts, or sent into a ludus gladiatorius,^'^ 
(Gains, 1, 13,) or put in confinement (Hip. Frag., tit. 1, sec. 11), 
that he should not acquire the state of a Givis Pomanus 
nor even of Latinus,'' but only that of a dediticius." The 
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class wore considered, freedmeiij and not slaves^ but they had 
no independent political rights. 

Justinian (Lib. 6) mentions many modes of manumission 
^*aut ex sacris constitutionibus in sacrosanctis ecclesiis ant 
vindictaj ant inter amicos_, ant per epistolam^ ant per testa- 
mentum^ aut aliam quamhbet ultimam voluutatem.'’^ There is 
also the mode by census . mentioned by Grains and Ulpian 
(a.d. 220). 

The manumission by Vindicta was probably the most ancient 
as well as the most usual. It was also the method pointed out 
by law and conferred absolute irrevocable freedom. The slave 
was brought before the magistrate (Plant. Mid. iv, 1, 15)^ and 
the lictor laying the vindicta or festuca (stalk or stem) upon 
him declared him free ex jure quintium (Pers. 5j_175)j where- 
uj)on the master who had meantime held the slave said^ “ hunc 
hominem liberum volo/'’ and then let him go “q manu emisit.^-^ 
The manumission “ex sacris constitutionibus/^ or as it has 
been otherwise called, “ sacrorum causa/^ seems to point only 
to the grounds of manumission, as the form might bo in the 
usual manner. 

The modes “inter amicos,” or “per epistolam,^^ which are 
mentioned by G-aius as well as Justinian, did not confer legal 
freedom, but were mere expressions of the mastePs wish, which 
he might at any time recall until the more formal mode by 
vindicta had been adopted. The Lex Juliana Norbana, how- 
ever, gave the prsetor the power of protecting persons who had 
been so made free and they acquired the state called Latinitas, 
which has been just mentioned, and which might be enlarged 
into the state of “ Civitas’’^ by marriage, and a compliance with 
the terms imposed by the .ddllia Scutia (Gains i, 30, 66). 

There was also a manumission by census. If a master on the 
taking of a census allowed his slave to return himself as a 
freedman he was thenceforth free, or at least became so on the 
celebration of the lustrum or purification of .the people which 
was always performed by one of the censors in the Campus 
Martins after the usual quinquennial taking of the census. 
The last mode of manumission was by “Testament” or any 
expression of the deceased^s last wish on the subject. By this 
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inetliod freedom appears to have been eonfei’red in a manner as 
perfect by the vindicta.' Tlic power of so conferring it waSj how- 
evci'j for some time limited by the Lex Puria^ and varied from 
one-half to one-fifth of the entire number which the master 
possessed. This law was afterwards repealed by Justinian. 
In speaking of the absolute freedom conferred by the manu- 
mission b}^ Vindicta and Testameutum, it is not meant that 
slaves so freed became liberi or iiigcnui, for they only became 
liborti or libertini — freedman not fi’ceman — and their late 
master still stood to them in the relation of ])atronus — and 
when the freedom was conferred by will, the patronal rights 
devolved on the children of the testator — Gains, indeed, states 
that all slaves who were manumitted in the proper form and 
under the proper legal conditions became complete Roman 
citizens — and Justinian, as we have before seen, calls the 
children of liborti iugenui. But the term ingenuus it is appre- 
hended was introduced for the ])urposc of indicating only a 
citizen b}^ birth, one in gente natus, and has not the same 
meaning as Gentilis, which as Cicero tells us, Scmvola, the 
pontifix, defined to be, one who bears the same name, is born 
from ingenui, none of whose ancestors had been a slave, and 
who had suffered no capitis diminutio,^^ that is one, none 
of whose familv had boon attainted of crime. The sons of 
libertini, who were by law ingenui, still continued subject to 
the patronal authority (Gens, Genus, kindred) ; and although 
they had the right of voting and bore the Gciiiih' name of the 
inanumittor as a prefix to their own, yet Horace [Sarni. i, 6, 4G) 
tells us they were often taunted with their servile origin in his 
day (65 b.c.) Shortl}’-, however, after the Emperor Justinian 
had compiled his Institutes, he, by a novella or edict, put an 
end to all the previous distinctions that had been in use as to 
the degrees of freedom, and declared every manumitted slave 
absolutely ingenuus — nay he even conferred on them the right 
of wearing gold rings, a privilege which had always before 
formed a distinctive mark of the nobles and knights. 

A tax was levied on manumission, which amounted to one- 
twentieth part of the value of the slave, and was thence called 
Vicesima (Liv. 7, 16, Oic. ad Attic. 2, 16). 
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Freedom was also a frequent subject of purchase from' the 
State during the time of the first Emperors^ by persons who 
bad not been slavesj but by foreigners^ and more especially 
JewSj wbo were anxious to become Roman citizens. An d thus 
we find in the 21 st and 22nd cb. of Acts, v. 27, 28, that when 
St. Paul was broug’bt before tbe chief captain at Jerusalem, the 
chief captain '^asked him if he were a Roman, and he said Tea. 
And the chief captain answered with a great sum obtained I 
this freedom — And Paul said but I was free-born.^^ 

Slaves were allowed the rights of burial, because as the 
Romans regarded slaveiy as a mere social institution, they con- 
sidered that death put an end to the distinction between slaves 
and freemen. We find that they were sometimes buried in the 
same tomb with their masters. A master was comiDelled to bury 
his slave ; and if a man buried the slave of another he had a 
right of action against the master for the expenses of the 
funeral. 

Of slavery among other nations httle is known. Tacitus, 
indeed, who wrote about a.d. 100, tells us {Be Mor. Germ. 24, 
25) that among the Grermaus slaves were generally attached to 
the soil and employed in agriculture — that as a general rule 
they could not be sold, beaten, chained, or imprisoned, and 
therefore, perhaps, as has been before remarked of the Greek 
captives taken in war, they may be considered to have been 
under a feudal rather than under a slave discipHne. If, how- 
ever, a G-erman, as was not at all unusual, staked his freedom 
on a cast of the dice and lost, he then became a subject of sale 
like any other chattel. 

In Afi’ica, perhaps, both in ancient and modern times, slavery 
has ever been marked by the strongest and most disgusting- 
features (Cffisar de Bel. JugurtJi., c. 91) ; and it would appear 
that it prevailed there from the first peopling of that unex- 
plored country. On the coast of Guinea a great trade in slaves 
was carried on by the Arabs some hundred years before the 
Portuguese embarked in that trafiick. In 651 the Mahomedan 
Arabs of Egypt so harassed the King of Ethiopia that he agreed 
to send them annually by way of tribute a vast number of 
llubian slaves into Egypt. 
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As a concluding remark, it be added that up to tbo 
present day tbo black and white species cannot contract mar- 
riages with each otlicr except under the penalty of barrenness 
in the third generation at farthest, thus jn’oving that the Divine 
institution of a difference between tlic two races still continues 
to exist. This same law seems to prevail in regard to many 
other human species. For information on this subject sec 
BollaerFs hiirodudwii to ihe Anthropolorjy of ihc New IFor/J/in 
the present volume. In opposition to his mows, liowever, I 
feel fully convinced that the entire human species sprung from 
the first man, Adam, and tliat the inferiority of race arose 
from the curse passed on Canaan, followed up by the subse- 
quent curses to which I have before only briefly alluded. 
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XXX. — h) ^fdri’Kiqn, rnnsulo.rcil in ils^ Tvjln- 

iiicc 7ijinii llii' ]?j Ain-iri:]: i\riTciii;r<i-, A.i\I.j 

^r.D.j ]".H.S.E., I’.A.S.L., etc.. Deputy Commi.ssioncr in 
Lunacy' for Scotland. 

A FiTioH of ioiiK niitrlit < ;i'ily 1»ij fjivon to .fIiow tluit there exists a 

ronKirlcahlo (litrerciioo of oj>iiiioii .a.- to thi; influence v.-liich coiiK.'iiif^ninit^' in 
the jeiri'iitrii^e oxerciFC ; upon the ofr'])rinf^. 

I'nrthor, — . fucIi a serio.i offjuotatien': coithl not l)e ni.'i'lo, on anythin^ like 
an extended f-eale, '^^ithont findin*' that Scotland is j)ointcd at as occni)yin" 
a jieculi.'ir position in relation to the rnhjecl. 

d iti; voioo of tli(,‘ ])oo])]e in tlii.s country, v.’liafovcr its jtraciicc 
tnay do, condcn'ins lilood-allianccs, .and dcclaris tlictn to bo 
]irodnctivo of evil. Ednc.atc'd .and nnedtic.ai' d jnav be said lo 
enlc'rlain tliis belief equally ; .and .as every fine lias eoiisidenable 
o])j)ortnnilies ol te.stiutr its .accuracy by jiersontil observtition 
.and exjieta’ence, tlic jtrobability of its beintr simply .and Asdiolly 
<a Iraditioti.al eta-or becomes sm.all. Even .atiiotiLr ])rofe.ssional 
men, there is sctircelv less untinimitv iti this o-etieral condemna- 

• * O 

lion. I lilt their wider Icnowledire Jind Inibits ol’ closer ob.sorva- 
(ion letid often to fpttilincaf ions tind doubts; while occnsion.ally 
we find tin itiV('sti<rator wliolly denyitig’ the evil, and charac- 
terisititr the dread of sucli unions as “a sujierstitiotis foar’b 

If we carefully study the literature of the subject we shall 
find that it tibounds in unsupported tissertion, and that impor- 
t.ant conclusions are very often made to rest on a basl.s which 
is undefined or clearly too narrow, ^'et, somehow, in spite of 
this, v.'e rise from such a study with little doubt as to the 
reality of some evil effect, thou!^h we may feel stron^dv thtit 
its charactc'r and its measure tire not well-known, and that of 
the nature of those conditions by whicli it is evidently modified 
we arc still verv i<rnor:int. 

« O 

Both general and professional opinions on this subject rest, 
in no small degree, on a peculiar and faulty kind of evidence. 
When we arc ]n-esentcd with the question, — Does consan- 
guinity in parentage appear to injure the offspring?'' memory 
searches for instances of unions of kin.ship, from the history of 
which the answer is to be framed. Now, it is certain that all 
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those wliicli have been marked by misfortune will be first called 
up^ while many of those which liave exhibited no evil effect or 
no peculiarity of any sort will be passed over or foi-gotten. 
dhe attention^ in all likelihood^ has been frequently drawn to 
the firstj while nothing ma}' have occurred in the progress of 
the last to keep alive the recollection of relationship in the 
union. I need scarcely sa}* that facts collected in this manner 
are almost sure to lead to inferences bcj'ond the truths yet it 
is from such data that conclusions on this subject have fre- 
quently^ if not usually^ been dravm. 

During the course of 18G0, I collected some evidence of this 
character myself. It embraces the history, more or less com- 
plete, of 45 cases. They belong chiefly to one district of Scot- 
land, and are nearl}^ all from the upper and middle classes of 
society. Without exception, cvoiy case communicated to me 
during the period of ni}’- inquiry is included ; mj^ informants 
w'ere intelligent and observing men, and their statements I 
believe to be substantially correct. The result I give below: — 
In 8 cases no evil result was observed. 

In 8 cases sterility (virtual or actual) followed. 

The 29 cases which remain gave, — 


8 Idiots. 

5 Imbeciles. 

11 Insane (majiia, melancholia, 
dementia, etc.) 

2 Epileptics. 

4 Paraljdiics. 

2 Deaf-mutes. 

3 Blind (congenital?) 


2 With defective vision. 

3 Deformed (spinal curvatiu-e, 

etc.). 

G Lame (cliaracter of lameness not 
given) . 

1 Rachitic. 

22 Phthisical, scrofulous, or mani- 
festly of weak constitution. 


My notes show 146 as the total number of children born of 
these 45 unions, but I think it improbable that this is correct, 
as several of the marriages were very jirolific, and as I have 
reason to think that in some cases my information related only 
to the defective. 

Notliing would more certainly be unsound than deductions 
from these figures. Without intention, they are actually se- 
lected cases, and it would be a pure accident if they were found 
to embody the rule. I am certain that I could easily find in 
Scotland 45 marriages, where no kinship existed, which would 
exhibit in the offspring even a sadder picture. Though it is 

D D 2 
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just i^ssible that in the particular instances before ns the un- 
sound condition of the children was largely due to the consan- 
guinity of their parents, yet it is quite certain that from such 
data alone we cannot correctl}'’ determine the measure of the 
evil influence which such consanguinity exercises on the average. 
By a selection of cases a false power might, in like manner, be 
given to any of the other causes of such calamities. There, 
however, the selection would be forced, and the forci/ng ap- 
parent ; while here it is natural, unacknowledged, and unde- 
signedly made, but not the less real on that account. 

There is another kind of evidence which has been largely 
used in discussions on this subject, and which is somewhat 
allied to that of which I have been speaking, though even 
more hkely than it to lead to eiTor. Startling illustrations of 
calamitous sequences to cousin-marriages have been detailed, 
and pointed at with a finger of warning, the relation of cause 
and effect being assumed. Such a relation may have existed, 
but it is equally possible that it may not, for it must always be 
remembered that a blood-alhance between the parents is far 
from being the only cause of defective offspring. 

Supposing the proof complete that it is a cause, it is still 
only one of many, and we cannot therefore point with confi- 
dence to a particrdar case, and say positively, that the calamity 
there is due to consanguinity of parentage, for it may really be 
due to injuries in parturition, to hooping-cough, to a blow on 
the head, or to starvation in infancy. Consang’uinity in the 
parents may very decidedly tend to injure the offspring, yet it 
by no means follows that every defect in the children born of 
blood-related parents is an expression of this tendency, for the 
general causes of defect will exist among them as among other 
children, and will give results at least equally disastrous. It 
is clear, therefore, that isolated cases cannot be used in this or 
in any similar question to indicate the measure of the evil Which 
may be expected, or even to prove its existence. The minute 
examination of individual cases is far from valueless, but they 
cannot be adduced to teach the rule in this matter. 

In the 45 cases already alluded to, there occur some of as 
startling a character, I think, as any which I have ever seen 
recorded. It would be difficult, for instance, to imagine a 
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gi’eater intensification of one form of miscliief than occurs in 
tlie foIlo-\ving case^ which I represent diagramiuaticall}- in order 
to make it more easily understood : — 

O^.SE I. 


AmarrioilB, 
his full cou- 
sin, and had 
five children 
by her. 
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If it lie possible to conceive a family bistory more melancholy 
than that presented in the foregoing diagram^ we shall find it 
in the cases which foUoWi 


Case II. 


Case III. 



Idiot. 


Condition 

not 

known. 


As differing somewhat from the foregoing, but still revealing 
a groat amount of family misfortune, I subjoin the history of 
other two unions of consanguinity. 
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Case IY. — M. married F., liis cousin^ and had issue five 
children, of whom one was sane, one was paralytic, one was 
lame, and two were idiotic. 

Case Y. — M. married F., his cousin, and had issue ten 
children, of whom two were sane and had arrived at maturit}’-, 
one was an idiot, one was an imbecile, one was deaf and dumb, 
and five died in early infancy. 

Ydien I resolved to attempt the investigation of this subject, 
I felt a perfect indiflcrcncc as to whether I sliould be led to the 
conclusion that a blood-relationship between the parents did 
much, or liitle, or uo injury to the offspring, and I have endea- 
voured to conduct the inquiry without jDrejudicc. The result 
is, that I have convinced myself that it does injure the off- 
spring, and I shall b3^-and-by detail, as fairly and full}'- as I 
can, all the facts on which this conviction is founded. My 
object in now stating the general conclusion at which I have 
arrived is to enable me to make the force-oino- cases the text of 
some comments, the introduction of which at thir stage of iny 
paper will be convenient. Besides, it docs not appear to mo 
that it would serve aipy good purpose to avoid the indication of 
this conclusion till after the facts arc stated on which it 
rests. 

I have said already, that it would be unphilosophical to 
found a belief even in the existence of an evil done to children 
by a blood-relationship between their parents on such evidence 
as the detail of a few startling cases like the five which pre- 
cede, and that it would be still more unphilosophical to look 
to such evidence for the teaching of a rule in the question. 
For, in actual fact, we know that however \dcwed, these arc 
most exceptional cases ; and, what is more, we also know that 
it would be easy to set off against them cases quite as de- 
plorable in their character, where the most careful inquiiy has 
failed in detecting any kinship among the progenitors of the 
defective children for generations back. 

Yet, this minute examination of individual cases has its use. 
For instance, it leads us to suspect that the evil may sometimes 
not manifest itself in the immediate offspring of such unions, 
yet may do so in the grandchildren- and great-grandchildren. 
Cases I, II, and III, all appear to show this, and it has been 
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observed in scores of other instances. Sometimes^ indeed^ a 
defect has been found to occur, which at first sight appeared 
purely due to hereditary transmission, or to be without explana- 
tion in the history of the ascendants, yet which, on a close in- 
vestigation presented itself as the possible transmission or mani- 
festation of an evil which had originated remotely in a union 
of kinship. There is thus reason to suspect that in the seem- 
sound children of blood-related parents a 'potential defect 
may exist and may eventually manifest itself as actual defect in 
their offspring. If this be real, we are led to the inference, 
that even the most careful estimate of the measure of the evil 
under examination may prove erroneous, since defects origin- 
ating in these marriages may appear eventually in society as 
hereditary tendencies, and it may scarcely be possible, in a 
particular instance, to speak otherwise of the defect than as a 
manifestation of an inherited proclivity. 

The following case, pei-haps, better illustrates these remarks 
than those I have already given. I must beg, however, that 
it be remembered that it is given merely in illustration, and 
not as proof. Absolute, stateable, proof of such views can 
scarcely be given, yet they may be fair and sound conclusions 
from actual observation in a wide field — of such probable ac- 
curacy, at least, as to make it prudent in us to shape our con- 
duct by them. 

CASE VI. 



The parents of the epileptic idiot girl H were not blood- 
related, nor were her grandparents, but her great-grandparents 
were cousins, and in their children, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, epilepsy had appeared, though it had never 
done so in any of the collateral branches of their family. 
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JL occurs to me ]icro to remark^ that a single form of defect 
often oconrs either in one goncrationj or in successive genera- 
i.ioLiR. Tliis form may ho epileptic idiocy^ as in the last casC;, 
or uncomplicated mental di.'scase, as in Case I, or dcaf-rautism, 
blindness^ deformityj club-foot^ hare-lip^ ctc.^ as in tuany other 
cases v'hich have come under observation^ but which it would 
bo impossible hero to detail. Cases IT, III, and IV, on the 
other hand, illustrate the combination of mental and physical 
defects, and alford an interesting 7nanifestation of .s^erilit 3 ^ It 
is, of course, more usual to have these mixed results, than to 
find the defect confined to one form. In Case wo have idiocy, 
imbecility, deaf-dumbnes.s, and lameness, combined with a 
large infant mortality. AVith regard to this last, there is a very 
general belief among the common people of Scotland, that the 
children of cousins arc weakly, and of low viability, and my 
notes contain numerous cases which would sup]3ort this. For 
instance, I have recorded of one cousin-union that there were 
ton childreii, of whom five died in early infancy, d saw all the 
survivors, and regarded them ns sound and hcalth 3 ’’; so that 
nothing but a tendency to defective viabilitj’’ appeared to mani- 
fest itself in the offspring in this case, though, of course, it is 
possible that among those who perished so early there may 
have been defects both of mind and body which were not re- 
cognised. 

Cases in which two brothers have married two sisters, their 
cousins, are not uncommon; and, it has been said, that certain 
families appear to exhibit a tendency to cousin-marriages. 
From this it has been suspected that there may exist in such 
persons some exceptional character or condition which is 
passed on directly to their children, and that thus it may be a 
mistake to speak of defects among these latter as due to the 
IdnsMp between their parents. In many cases, however, it 
would scarcely be a mistake so to speak of them; for, admitting 
the existence of some such family pcculianty as that spoken of, 
there could be no better way of securing its intensification than 
by effecting unions between cousins, both of ivlioin would pro- 
bably possess it, and who would thus run the risk of trans- 
mitting it to their children in a form so exaggerated as to bo 
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positive disease or defect tliere^ tliougL. it miglit have been 
little other than a peculiarity, or, perhaps, an agreeable eccen- 
tricity, in themselves. If it be granted that such marriages 
tend thus to exaggerate such pecuharities, nothing more is 
asked, for nothing more is necessary to show that they do harm. 
The practical question is this, — should they or should they not 
be avoided ? and the answer we are led to give is that they 
should, for the reason that they tend to injure the offspring. 
It matters not, practically, whether the injurious influence is 
the result of some mysterious effect, intrinsic in the consan- 
guinity itself, or merely the result of this, that consanguinity 
increases the risks of finding undesirable or morbid jieculiari- 
ties transmitted from parents to childi’en in an intensified and 
dangerous form. If the results are disastrous, they will not be 
less so on one theory than on another, and the lesson will be 
the same. If relations by blood are hable to possess the same 
morbid tendencies, and if, by pairing among themselves for 
procreation, they are Hkely to transmit these tendencies in a 
dangerously increased form to their children, then it is surely 
them duty to avoid such unions, and to seek among strangers 
alhances with individuals more lilcely to possess qualities calcu- 
lated to modify or counteract the morbid predispositions in 
question. It may be that there is absolutely nothing Avhatever 
in the bare fact of consanguinity, and that a marriage of kin- 
ship should be avoided on the same grounds as a marriage 
between any man and woman both predisposed say to insanity. 
In the case of cousins, though there may be nothing common 
to them of so marked a character as a declared tendency to in- 
sanity, still there may be common to them any one of a 
hundred transmissible peculiarities, which it would be veiy 
undesirable to send down to their children in an exag-grerated 
form. Even a strong temperament common to both might 
thus be intensified into disease in their offspring. It foEows, 
therefore, — as the chances of possessing similar peculiarities 
are great among relatives, and as intermarriage tends to give 
a dangerous strength to these in the offspring, — that to avoid 
such risks the prudent will avoid such unions as appear to in- 
crease them. 
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' Families and knots of tlie community among wliom marriages 
of kiuskip prevail may be found to be so circumstanced other- 
wise as to favour the development of unbealtliy peculiarities, 
but if blood-marriages are in practice found to strengthen 
these peculiarities in the generations which succeed each other, 
then they do harm and should be discouraged, whether the 
mere fact of consanguinity has anything to do with the result 
or not. This remains an open question, though, I think, many 
will be ready to go the length of admitting that — Griven a man 
and woman not cousins both joredisposed say to x, and a man 
and woman similarly predisposed who are cousins, the chances 
of transmitting x to the offspring will be greater in the last 
case than in the first; in other words, that the kinshijD will not 
be altogether silent. 

If the general views just -expressed be correct, it follows as 
possible that in a particular case the relationship of the parents 
may do no injury to the offspring. In other words, children of 
as great perfection may be born of parents who are cousins as 
of parents who are not. A man may nowhere find a better wife 
than in one related to him by blood — better I mean for his off- 
spring. Facts, I think, bear this out, and the explanation lies 
in this, that there may be full cousinship of blood without 
much cousinship of quality. The two things do not nec-:ssarilij 
go together ; so that a man may possibly find in his own re- 
lative the very qualities best fitted to tone down or neutralise 
in his childi’en those strong transmissible peculiarities in him- 
self, which it would be undesirable to have exaggerated in them 
— exaggerated perhaps into acknowledged defect or disease. 

But while all this is possible (and I believe it to be true of 
several cases weU known to myself), it must be remembered 
that the chances are the other way ; and for this reason unions 
of kinship should be avoided. , When we deal with large num- 
bers, I think it can be proved that this is the safer and more 
prudent course, and the best for society. 

It by no means follows from what I have said that a man 
should desire in the mother of his children only qualities op- 
posed to those which he himself manifests. There is a heatis- 
shnum medium in this matter as in all others'. In point of fact 
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it is often to a sliglit intensification in tlie ofispring of certain 
qualities of "body or mindj possessed equally by botb. parents^ 
that we owe those salient physical or mental characteristics 
which impart a power of achieving great things. In a later 
part of my paper I shall have more to say on this point. In 
the meantime I shall proceed to detail and examine those 
facts on which I rest my conclusion_, that consanguinity of 
parentage does tend to injure the ofispring. The views I have 
briefiy propounded as to the models operandi may be sound or 
notj but the facts remain^ and the inference I have drawn from 
them appears to be fair and well founded. 

I have already stated that_, in order to be able to determine 
the existence and measure of an evil resulting to children from 
consanguinity in their parents^ it is necessary that we should 
have evidence of a more satisfactory character than any to which 
reference has yet been made. In the detail of startling cases^ 
or in the groupiug of cases furnished from the memory of the 
collector and from that of his friends, we do not obtain evidence 
which is likely to lead us to soimd conclusions. We must, 
therefore, turn to some other mode of investigation for a supply 
of data from which we can draw inferences with greater security 
and confidence. It appears to me that the following hne of in- 
quiry is calculated to meet this demand. 

1. Take a large number of instances of any defect which 
kiuship in marriage is alleged to cause in the offspring, and 
ascertain how many are the issue of parents related to each 
other by blood, and how many of parents are not so related. 
Either the number must be so large as to preclude the possi- 
bility of selection in any form, or it must include as nearly as 
possible all instances of the defect which occur in the section 
of the community from which they are drawn ; bub in any case 
the number should not be small. 

The results must then be compared with the proportion of 
cousin marriages to other marriages in the same community. 

Unsoundness of mind is believed to be one of the defects in 
question, and I accordingly embraced the opportunities afforded 
by my position for ascertaining with accuracy and precision 
the history of the parentage of aU insane, idiotic, or imbecile 
persons in a particular district of the country. 
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DGaf-mutism is gcncrcilly rGccivcd as anotlicr of tlicso de- 
fects, and I have endeavoured to find out what proportion of 
the deaf-and-dumb in this country are the children of blood- 
related parents. 

After giving the results of these inquiries, I shall briefly 
state those of similar investigations in otlier countries. 

2. The second mode of investigation consists i7i taking cer- 
tain locahties and collecting the family liistory of every marriage 
among the people there, and then comparing the i-esults of 
those in which a kinship existed with the results of those in 
which it did not exist. The falsifying effects of uninten- 
tional selection are reduced to a minimum in this line of in- 
quiry, which, if carried out on a large scale, would lead us more 
certainly to the truth in this matter than any other. Cut in 
that case, it would require to embrace a field so wide as to 
make it nearly impossible for any private individual to under- 
take the inquiiy.* 

I have succeeded in doing a little, and that Httle'appears to 
me to have value, though not such a value as I hoped would 
be the case. I was prepared to encounter difficulties and dis- 
appointments, but I did not expect them to be quite so great 
as they turned out to be. 

* The question under discussion in this paper has been regarded as one 
of such interest and importance in France, that last year the following letter 
was addi-essed to the various Prefects by the Minister of Agricultxu-e, Com- 
merce, and Public Works: — '‘Sir, — ^The question so warmly debated in 
learned bodies as to the influence of marriages of consanguinity upon the 
physical aptitudes of the generations which ai’0 the result of these, gives 
quite a special importance to the table which the annual movement of the 
population should furnish me with respect to the number of marriages. 
Now, information derived from trustworthy sources authorises me to believe 
that these indications are remarkably incomplete as regards marriages be- 
tween cousins-german. Omissions of this kind are very easily explained 
when we bear in mind that the marriages in question not being, as are 
those contracted between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, uncles and 
nieces, aunts and nephews, the object of legal prohibition, the local an- 
thorities have no regular means of recognising them. , I beg of you, then, 
to issue special instructions inviting the mayors to make direct inquiries in 
the case of all future marriages, when the papers laid before them do not 
contain the necessary information whether the parties are related in the 
degree of cousins-german or even of cousins the issire of cousins-german.” 
— From the Medical Times and Gazette. 
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After personally visiting and examining tlie places cliosen 
(when that was possible), I placed a schedule of queries in the 
hands of willing and competent persons. These queries were 
numerous and comprehensive, and I aimed at much more than 
in any case I Lave accomplished. In many instances the defi- 
ciency is such as to make the whole useless, and my labour is 
lost. Regarding other places, however, I have received much 
accurate, interesting, and valuable information. 

On examining the results I find each place so isolated and 
separate from the others by individual characteristics as to 
make grouping or even close comparisons impossible. I shall, 
therefore, be obhged to state the results of each inquiry in de- 
tail, endeavouring to give only what appears to be relevant to 
my subject. In doing this it is possible that what I have re- 
garded as relevant some may regard as irrelevant matter, but 
I tliink it fairer and safer to run the risk of this charge, rather 
than mislead by omission. 

Having given this genei’al description of the mode of inves- 
tigation I have proposed to myself, I shall now proceed to state 
the results, and I have first to show what my inquiries have 
disclosed as to the connexion between unions of kinship and 
the actual idiocy and deaf-dumbness of our country. 

The mmber of Idiots and Imbeciles in nine of the Counties of 

Scotland ivho are the Offspring of Unions of Consanguinity. 

Ever since 1858, when visiting those lunatics in Scotland 
who live in private dwellings, the relationship of the parents 
has been a thing generally inquired into. It was not, however, 
invariably done, and when difficulties occurred, as frequently 
happened, about obtaining definite information, no serious 
efibrt was made to overcome these. In nine counties, however, 
visited during part of 1860 and 1861, I made careful inquiry 
in every case, exerting myself to the utmost to obtain the in- 
formation desired. Notwithstanding this I often failed. Some- 
times where the information was possessed, it was not given ; 
but much more frequently it was not given, because not 
possessed. At times the great age of the patient explained 
this ; at other times he had been born in a difierent part of 
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tlie country^ or even in England or Ireland^ and both parents 
had long been dead; at times, again, neither of the idiot^s 
parents was known to his guardians, or one might be well 
known, and nothing known of the other. It must be remem- 
bered that the idiot himself could in no case be my informant. 

The counties to which I have referred were Aberdeen, Bute, 
Clackmannan, Fife, Kincardine, Kinross, Perth, Ross and Cro- 
marty, and Wigtown. They represent a population of 716,210, 
and embrace 299 parishes, and form a - considerable propor- 
tion of Scotland. The result of ni}^ investigation is as fol- 
lows ; — 

The whole number of idiots examined was 711, including 
those in receipt as well as those not in receipt of parochial aid. 
Of these, 421 were ascertained to be the children of parents 
not related by blood, and 98 were the offspring of parents be- 
tween whom there was . a more or less close kinship. In 84 
instances the relationship was not known, and 108 of the whole 
number were born out of wedlock. In a tabular form the re- 


sults stand thus : — 

(1.) Whole number of idiots and imbeciles es-amined - - 711 

(2.) Of these — illegitimate lOS 

. . . parentage not known - - - • - 81 

, 192 

(3.) Total number wbose parentage was known - . - 519 

Of these — parents not related . . _ - 421 

... parents related ----- 98 

519 


Taking, the whole number of idiots examined, including both 
the illegitimate and those of whose parentage I could learn no- 
thing, we have 13*6 per cent, of the entire number born of 
parents between whom there was a blood-relationship. In 
order therefore to believe that such relationship does not in- 
fluence the amount of idiocy, marriages of kinship would re- 
quire in these counties to be to other marriages in the ratio of 
1 to 7, which they notoriously are not, though unfortunately 
.no facts exist to show precisely their relative frequency. I 
think, however, that it may be regarded as certain that such a 
ratio is about ten times higher than the reality. 

But in order properly to test this influence of consanguinity. 
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we must at least deduct the cases of whose parentage I could 
obtain no information. Those acquainted with the difl&culties 
of such investigations 'will admit that the number of these is 
not great. This deduction .then being made (711 — 84 = 627)^ 
the proportion rises at once to 16*6 per cent. This last may 
be regarded as referring to the whole community^ since there 
is no reason for supposing that among the 84 of whose parentage 
nothing was ascertained a greatly different proportion would 
be found to be the offspring of blood alliances. 

It may appear to some that a further deduction should be 
made. The paternity of the illegitimate is practically an un- 
known things and I have elsewhere shown that illegitimacy it- 
self tends to produce defective children. The illegitimate idiots 
shouldj therefore^ be deducted^ so that those idiots horn in mar- 
riage of parents related by blood may be compared ivith those 
born i'll marriage of parents not so related. If this be done it 
will be found that the former constitute 18’ 9 per cent, of the 
latter. Instead, therefore, of every seventh or eighth marriage 
in the community, we should require every fifth or sixth, to be 
between persons related by blood to each other, in order to 
show that consanguinity of parentage does not influence the 
amount of idiocy. 

Of the 98 idiots whose parents were related, the degree of 
relationship was as follows : — 

Cousins in - - - - 42 cases. 

Second cousins in- - - - 35 „ 

Third cousins in - - - 21 „ 

98 cases. 

It is probable that more second and third cousins intermarry 
than cousins, yet these last produce a larger number of idiots. 
The closer, in short, that the alliance is, the greater appears 
to be the danger. This, at least, is the teaching of the state- 
ment just made. 

During the course of these investigations, 64 cases came to 
my knowledge in which more than one idiot existed in the 
family. In all of these but 5, I obtained the history of the 
parents. In the remaining 59, no less than 26 instances of 
blood-relationship occurred, or 44 per cent. This is an in- 
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structive fact^ showing that when we select cases in which the 
tendency to idiocy appears with force^ then kinship of parentage 
also presents itself with a marked increase of frequency . Thns^ 
while it appears that in nearly 1 out of every 2 cases in which 
more than one idiot occnrs in a family^ consanguinity of 
parentage is found j in those cases^ on the other handj where 
only one idiot occurs^ such relationship only exists in 1 out of 
5 or 6 cases. The exact results of this part of the inquiry I 
give helow. 

1st. — Op Pahents REiiATEC. 


12 Gases -witli 2 
idiot children. 

10 Cases with 3 

2 Cases with 4 

1 Case with 5 
1 Case with 7 

26 


Degree of Relationship. 

S 5 Cousins - 
6 Second cousins - 
1 Third cousins - 
^8 Cousins - 
) 1 Second cousins - 
(. 1 Third cousins 
0 Cousins - 
3 1 Second cousins - 
( 1 Third cousins - 
1 Thh-’d cousins - 
1 Third cousins - 

Pnd. — Op Parents not Related. 


giving 24 idiot children. 


30 


8 

5 

7 

74 


f » 


24 Cases with 2 idiot children, giving 
8 Cases with 3 „ » 

1 Case with 4 „ » 


48 idiots. 
24 „ 

4 „ 


33 


76 


The whole 59 cases, therefore, give 150 idiotic children, but 
26 of them give 74 of the whole, or within two of the number 
yielded by the 33 cases where no relationship existed, affording 
still another evidence that unions of kinship influence the 

amount of idiocy in our country. 

The counties of Ross and Wigtown present pecuharities, an 
examination of which may, throw some further light on the 
subject under discussion. I shall therefore detail more minutely 
' the results of my investigation into these districts, of which a 
•' summary is exhibited in the following table* : — 


* The under part of the table is a continuation of the upper. 
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COUNTIES. 

Total cases 
e.Knmined or 
reported on. 

Niimberincluded 
in column A 
who were Idiots 
or Imbeciles. 

Number included 
in column A 
who laboui-ed 
under Acquired 
Insanity. 

Number included 
in column A 
about whose 
parentage infor- 
mation could not 
be obtained. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Ross and Cromarty. 

Wigtown 

189 

71 

146 

GO 

43 

11 

. 68 

15 


Totals 

260 

206 

54 

83 



No. of cases 
included in A, 
about whose 
parentage 
information 
was obtained. 

No. included 
in E who were 
Idiots or 
Tmheciles. 

No. included 
in H who 
laboured under 
Acquired 
Insanity'. 

No. of Idiots or 
Imbeciles (F) 
between whose 
parents there 
was a Blood- 
relntionship. 

No. of those la- 
bouring under 
Acquired Insa- 
nity (G) between 
whose parents 
there was a 
Blood-relation- 
ship. 

Total No. 
between whose 
parents there 
was a Blood- 
relationship, 

E 

p 

o 

H 

I - 

K 

121 

91 

30 

32 

3 

35 

56 

47 

9 

5 

1 

6 

177 

138 

39 

37 

4 

41 


It appears, therefore, tliat*of 177 insane persons, about whom 
reliable information was obtained, in 41 cases a blood-relation- 
sbip within the degrees of first, second, or third cousins, was 
determined. This represents about 23 per cent. 

Even if we take the whole number examined or reported on, 
and include the 83 about whom no information as to parentage 
is possessed, we shall have out of 260 cases 41 the offspring of 
relatives. This would represent about 16 per cent. 

On either supposition, the influence of consanguine marriages 
in increasing the amount of unsoundness of mind is clear. 

On referring to column H it will be seen that of the 41 cases 
who were the offspring of blood-related parents, 37 were idiots 
or imbeciles. 

Of this class of the insane there is always a considerable pro- 
portion whose disease is not truly congenital, having its origin 
in the early period of extra-uterine life. Among those idiots 
or imbeciles, however, who are born of related parents, the 
proportion of this non-congenital idiocy I have found to be 
smaller than in the general class of idiots. In other words. 
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given one hundred idiots tiie children of parents related, and 
another hundred the children of parents not related, it will he 
found I think that a larger jiroportion of the former are due to 
foetal disturbances than of the latter. 

Further, we find that proportionally a larger number of idiots 
and imbeciles are the children of related parents, than of 
maniacs, melancholics, etc., or of those labouring under that 
which, for convenience, I have called acquired insanity. If we 
take the whole number of idiots examined, 18 per cent, are 
children of related parents. If, again, we take the whole num- 
ber of cases of acquired insanity the proportion falls to 7-4 per 
cent. But if we deal only with those of whose parentage we 
have information, then in the one case it is no less than 27 in 
the 100, and in the other 10 in the 100. From this it would 
appear that the amount of idiocy and imbecihty is influenced 
by these unions to a greater extent than is the amount of the 
acquired forms of insanity. 

It seems scarcely necessary to point out when such a state- 
ment is made as that 13 or 16 per cent, of all the idiots in the 
districts examined were the children of blood-related parents, 

. that it by no means follows that the whole of that percentage 
is due to the consanguinity of parentage. Indeed, it is quite 
certain that it is greatly otherwise. All the other causes of 
idiocy will operate among the offspring of cousins as they do 
among the offspring of persons not so related; and it must 
always be remembered that these causes are very numerous and 
very varied. The idiocy of our country is not due to one but 
to a great many things, each of which contributes its share to 
make up the whole : one cause may be more powerful than 
another, but each influences the total amount. The facts which 
have been detailed render it very probable, if they do not j)rove, 
that a blood alliance between j)aEents is one of these causes — 
influencing unfavourably the amount of idiocy in the land, but 
they do not exhibit definitely the measure of this influence, 
though they may and do aid us in estimating it.* 

* There are many causes of idiocy which are undoubtedly of greater 
power than kinship of parentage. Hooping-cough, scarlatina, and measles, 
for instance, produce a large amount of the idiocy of Scotland, as they do 

E E 2 
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T1i 6 official reports to tlie governments of Massaclinsetts and 
Connecticuty on tlie amount and condition of idiocy in tliose 
states, exliibit a line of inquiry somewliat similar to that witli 
■vviiicli we are now dealing. The facts elicited hy these investi- 
gations are briefly as follows : — 

In 1846j commissioners were appointed under. an act of the 
legislature of Massachusetts “to inquire into the condition of 
the idiots of the commonwealth, to ascertain their number, and 
whether anything can be done in their behalf.^^ The report was 
prepared by the well-known Dr. Howe. 

Of 574 idiots, with whom this report deals, the parentage 
was ascertained in 359 cases, and of these 1 7 were known to 
be the children of parents nearly related by blood. From col- 
lateral evidence it was concluded that at least .3 more cases 
should be added to the 17. This would show that more than 
one-twentieth (or about 5 per cent.) of the idiots examined 
were the ofispring of the marriage of relations. Dr. Howe 
says : 

“The statistics of the 17 famihes, the heads of which, being 
blood-relatives, intermarried, tell a fearful tale. 

^^Most of the parents were intemperate ,or scrofulous ; some 
were both the one and the other ; and, of course, there were 
other causes to increase the chances of infirm ofispring, besides 
that of the intermarriage. There were bom unto them 95 
children, of whom 44 were idiotic, 12 others were scrofulous 
and puny, 1 was deaf, and 1 was a dwarf! In some cases aU 
the children were either idiotic, or very scrofulous and puny. 
In one family of 8 children 5 were idiotic.” 

All the 17 cases referred to appear to have been cases of true 
congenital idiocy. 

Again, in the report, of the commissioners on idiocy to the 
General Assembly of Connecticut, in 1856, we find that 310 out 
of 531 cases reported an ‘'‘^adequate cause.^^ Of these causes, 

probably of other countries. Hooping cough, in particular, is often followed 
by imbecility or idiocy. We are too apt to think of idiocy as a congenital 
condition. In point of fact, however, a large proportion of the idiocy of the 
country has an extra-uterine origin, and, strictly speaking, is acquh-ed and 
not congenital. 
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consanguinit}’' of parents was cousiclcrocl tlie probable one in 20 
caseSj or nearly 7 per cent. 

On examining tbe results of tlic incpiiry, bowoverj we find 
tliat tbe question — “Were tbe parents of tbe idiot related by 
blood was only answered in 160 eases, — in 140 negatively, 
and in 20 affirmatively. Of these idiots, tberefore, tbe rela- 
tionship of whose jDareuts was aseertainocl, 121- per cent, wore 
tbe offspring of consanguineous marriages. 

Of tbe parents of tbe 20 tbe degree .of relationship was as 


follows : — 

Own cousins - - - - 12 

Second cousins .... B 

Third cousins - - - . 1 

Double cousins - . - . 3 

Great-grandpai’enls’ own cousins - - 1 


20 • 

Deaf -imit Ison in Connexion with Gonsainjui neons Marringes. 

Deaf-mutism is another of those defects which kinslup of 
parentage is alleged to produce in tbe offsiiriug ;'aud we shall 
now endeavour to show bow many of tbe deaf-mutes in this 
country are tbe issue of parents related to each other by blood, 
and bow many of parents not so related. 

Tbe writer of an able article on the Vital Statistics of tbe 
Deaf and Dumb, in Knigbt^s Cyclopmdia, says, that, next to 
hereditary transmission, consanguine marriages arc tbe most 
fertile source of deafness. ^’’Every iustitutiou in the kingdom, 
be adds, “bears witness to this fact, in tbe numerous cases of 
pupils who are tbe offspring of first cousins.^^ 

Mr. Burton, of tbe Liverpool Institution for tbe Deaf and 
Dumb, in a paper published in tbe Medico-Cbirurgical Journal 
of that city (Jan. 1859), says — ‘"Mn an inquiry which I made 
some time ago, from a large number of persons, I found that 
about every tenth case of deafness resulted from tbe marriage 
of cousins.'’^ 

Dr, Peet, tbe -well-known Principal of tbe New York Insti- 
tution, “gives it as bis impression, that there is one such case, 
on an average, but of about every ten congenital cases, in which 
tbe inquiry has been made and be estimates that there is in 
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that part of the United States hardly one family in fifty of 
which the parents were first or second cousins ; so that^ if^ in 
the general population, there be 1 child congenitally deaf in 
3600 born, there would be 1 in 700 of the children of cousins, 
or five times as many. 

Eegarding Ireland, we have some valuable facts, to which I 
shall presently allude, illustrating the extent of this cause of 
deaf-dumbness ; but as I'egards America, much as it has added 
to the literature of deaf-mutism, and few countries have done 
more, on this point we have nothing but im]pression&, and I 
have searched in vain for facts. Not more successfully have I 
searched for such facts in the reports of our own institutions. 
Many of these are documents of the highest interest, and full 
of precise and well-arranged information ; yet on this parti- 
cular point we have little beyond the general expression of a 
strong opinion that such marriages are a fruitful cause of this 
calamity. 

Under these circumstances, I I'esolved to write to the Super- 
intendents of the sixteen institutions in Grreat Britain, request- 
ing information as to the number of pupils under tuition who 
were the children of blood-related parents. I have to thank all 
of these gentlemen for a ready and courteous reply. In six of 
the sixteen cases, however, it was found impossible to give the 
information I desired. The state of matters, in the remaining 
ten is represented in the table below. 



1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 




No. of 


1 

Ko. of Pupils 

No. of 

Pupils tlio 

No. of 


in Institu- 

Families 

offspring of 

Families 


tions. 

reiirescntcd. 

consfinguine 

represented. 




marriages. 


I. Scotch Institutions : — 
Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, 





Donaldson’s Hospital 

II. Enqlish Institutions : — 

201 

ISI 

12 

9 

Bath, Newcastle - on - Tyne, 





Swansea, Exeter, Doncaster, 

313 

323 

16 

15 






544 

n 

28 

24 




From the total number of pupils we must deduct 25 per cent. 
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for acquired deaf-dumbncss — a form over wliicli cousanguine 
marriages liavc l3ut a small iufliieuce. This represents the 
average proportion of acquired deaf-mutism for Grreat Britaiuj 
and is far below that for the United States^ which is 42 per 
ceut.j and that for Germany which is 52 per cent. 

This deduction being made both from columns 1 and 3^ out 
of 408 deaf-mutcSj we have 21 whose parents were blood-rela- 
tionSj or 1 iu 20^ which is considcrablj’’ bcloAv the estimate ar- 
rived at by Mr. Burton and Dr. Beet. 

If cousin-marriageSj however^ have no intlucuce in the pro- 
duction of tills result_, then such unions^ iu the general com- 
munity^ ought to be to others in the proportion of 1 to 17. I 
have no figures to show that this is not the casc^ nor can I ob- 
tain them ; but I believe all will at once agree with me in con- 
sidering such a proportion as far too great. The average for 
Great Britain is probably not more than 1 to GO or 70. 

It will be observed that the 24 cousin-marriages yielded 28 
deaf-mutes. Had the same proportion existed through the 
entire number of pupils^ they ought to have been repi’esented 
by 466 instead of 504 families. There is therefore a greater 
frequency of two defective members in one family when deal- 
ing with the offspring of blood-relations than when dealing 
with others. In the Irish returns (1851) this is still more 
eMdent. 154 cousin-marriages, in which deaf-mutism occurred, 
yielded no less than 235 mute members. 

Dr. Beet, in his thirty-fifth annual report, iu analysing 
Wilders Statics of Disease,^^ sa3’'S, that it appears that ‘‘ of 
the Irish deaf and dumb, from birth, about 1 in 16 were the 
offsjDring of parents who were related within the degrees of 
first, second, or third cousins.'’^* This does not differ greatly 
from the estimate which I have formed for Great Britain. 
Supposing cousin-marriages to be to others as 1 to 70, it will 
follow. Dr. Beet says, that congenital deafness appears at least 
four times, perha]DS five times, as often from a marriage be- 
tween cousins as from a marriage between persons not related. 


* I liave myself examined Wilde’s report, and have some difficulty in see- 
ing how Dr. Peet obtains these figures. 
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Of tlie 235 deaf-mutes in Ireland ^Yllo were the ofifspi’ing of 
cousins, onh’ 7 were cases of acquired deafness. This is greatl}’’ 
below the proportion in the deaf-mute population of all Ireland, 
which shows 11 per cent.* of acquired deafness and 7 per cent, 
uncertain. Instead of 7, therefore, there should have been 2G 
cases of acquired deafness. In other words, deaf-mutism, as 
it appears among the children of cousins, seems to he to a 
larger extent congenital than when it appears among the chil- 
dren of persons not related to each other by blood. 


We now come to the second mode of invest! g-a tins' this' 
question, which consists in taking certain localities, and col- 
lecting the famil}’- history of every marnage among the people 
there, and then comparing those in which a kinship existed 
with those in which it did not exist. 

I have already pointed out the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments which I encountered in conducting this line of inquiry, 
and I have also shown that it will be necessary to deal with 
each locality separately — groupings and compainsons being 
impossible. This mode of giving the information which I have 
obtained will, I think, best show the truth of the matter. I 
shall give it in full, even though some of the details may appear 
irrelevant or opposed to my conclusions, believing this to be 
the fairer and safer course. 

St. Kilda. 

Early in June 18C0, I sent a list of queries relating to the 
people of this island to Mr. M‘Eaild, the factor, who makes a 
long annual visit to it. • Having reason, however, to fear that 
he had left the mainland before the arrival of my letter, and 
uudcrstaudiug that Cajitain Otter, in the course of his survey 
of the Western Islands, would probably go to St. Kilda, I 
transmitted a similar set of queries to him, with the request 
that he would obtain answers through Mr. Kennedy the school- 
. master and catechist. Fj-om both sources I have fortunately 


' Tills again is givatly below that for Scotland, England, America, or any 
of tbc countries on the continent of Euroiie. 
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received replies to my communications, and tliese a_^ree in all 
important respects. I am furtlier indebted to Captain Tbomas, 
wbo also visited tbe island in tlie summer of 1860, for mucb 
valuable information. 

Tbe population consists of 78 persons — 33 males and 45 
females. Of these only 4 are below the age of five, 6 between 
the ages of five and ten, 9 between ten and fifteen, 13 between 
fifteen and twenty, 1 2 between twenty and thirty, 9 be- 
tween thirty and forty, 12 between forty and fifty, 11 between 
fifty and sixty, 1 between sixty and seventy, and 1 between 
seventy and eighty. At the census of 1851, the population 
consisted of 110 persons, with that great preponderance of 
females which still exists — a preponderance which, then as 
now, showed itself chiefly below the age of twenty. Above 
that age the difierence is but slight. Forty years ago, Mac- 
cuUoch found exactly 103 individuals in 20 families; while 
Martin, 160 years ago, found 180 persons in 27 families. As 
regards my present inquiry it is of importance to, find that the 
population is a diminishing, and not an increasing one. 

There are 14 married couples on the island, being a fall from 
19 at the census of 1851. 

In not one of these couples is the relationsliip between 
husband and wife that of full cousins. Having in mind the 
small number of the people and their complete isolation, this 
fact surprised me, and differed much from what I expected. 

Hot less than 5, however, of the 14 are marriages between 
second cousins. Of these five couples 54 children have been 
born, of whom 37 died in early infancy, leaving 17 alive. 
Those who perished, passed away at an age to be reckoned 
only in days, and of them nothing can be told. But of the 17 
survivors it is distinctly stated that riot one is either insane, 
imbecile, idiotic, blind, deaf, cripple, deformed, or in any way 
■defective in body or mind. 

"With regard to the rest of the population, only one insane 
person was found on the island, viz., C. M.^L., who is described 
as upwards of fifty years of age, and of weak mind. As to her 
parentage, the- schoolmaster was not able to give any informa- 
tion to Captain Otter, who kindty made inquiries at my request. 
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At the date of his last visit she had left St. Kilda, and was 
residing in Harris. 

In addition to this woman, I am informed that one or two 
others are “slightly silly but, on inquiry, it ajipears that 
these are cases I’ather of bodily than of mental weakness, the 
result, it is said, of accidents on the cliffs. They are young 
persons, however, and Mr. Kennedy states that, when under 
his care at school, he considered them '‘'dull, but not silly or 
wrong in mind.-’^ 

These particulars show the efforts which I made to arrive at 
a knowledge of the exact state of the case, and not to overlook 
those instances of slight defect which, in a backward com- 
munity, are apt to pass unnoticed. "It is certainly strange,^^ 
as Captain Otter remarks, " that though they marry so much 
amongst themselves, there is only one — a spinster — who is 
weak in intellect. Even this, of course, being 1 in 79, is far 
above the average for Scotland j but still it does not realise 
the disastrous results which one would expect to find in a com- 
munity where more than one-thix'd of all the maiTied coujxles 
are related by blood, — even though this relationship is one 
I’emoved a degree beyond that of full cousinship. 

Among the queries which I ti’ansmitted, was one asking 
whether it was generally thought by the people of the island 
that a blood-relationship between the parents is injuiious to 
the mental or bodily health of the offspiing. The answer to 
this is, that no such opinion is commonly entertained. Martin, 
however, states that it was otherwise in his time, and that 
such unions were then condemned. Fi’om the fact that no 
maiTiage between fuU cousins exists among them, it is not im- 
probable that the opinion may still opei’ate, as far as is pos- 
sible in a community so peculiarly placed. 

"VATiere the whole number of the people is so small, one or 
two sti’angei’s occasionally settling among' them would, prac- 
tically, be a large introduction of new blood. I, therefore, 
directed another queiy to this point, and I learn that of the 
28 mai’ried persons in the island, who, with their offspi-ing, 
represent within 4 or 5 of the entire population, there is 
" only one who does not belong to it, who has been imported. 
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and w]ao is not in the full sense a St. Kildian.^^ This person 
is a Avoman from Lochinver_, who married a native, and who 
had 14 children, of Avhom only tAvo hve — both unmarried. The 
common opinion that a stranger very rarely’ settles in the 
island appears, therefore, to be correct. At the census of 1851, 
every person found on the island was born there, except one 
woman who had come from Sutherland as the wife of a St. 
Kildian. This is the same woman who is still found to be the 
only stranger. ISTone of her offspring are among the married 
couples. I am informed that the children of a father or mother, 
not native, are always the most ready to quit the island,— a 
natural result, but one by which the benefit of an introduction 
of new blood is lost to the g’eneral community. 

The physical condition of the jieople appears to be good. 
Captain Otter says, “ that when they pass the first fourteen 
days they grow up robust, healthy, and particularly clean in 
skin. Captain Thomas describes them as Avell-made, well- 
fleshed, good-looking’, and smooth-skinned. He /ound many 
more fair than dark, the large majority presenting the Norse 
type. Macculloch says, The men Avere Avell- looking, and 
appeared, as they indeed are, well fed ; exceeding in this, as in 
their dress, their neighbours of the Long Island.'" All those 
who have had opportunities of comparing the condition of the 
St. Kildians with that of the Lewis people, those of Barvas 
and Shader in particular, seem willing’ to endorse Macculloch's 
opinion.* 

Mentally, the St. Kildians are described as intelligent, 
sharp, cautious, sober, and moral. 

In the course of these remarks I have made mention of per- 
sons having large families, of whom only two or three remain 
alive. This, unfortunately, is not the exception, but the rule ; 


* The backwardness in both islands, however, is excessive ; and it has to 
be observed that it is a condition of backwardness even more than one of 
poverty. A gentleman, who had seen both places, writes of Lewis, that “ it 
would be difficult to imagine anything -more primitive, except nudity and 
raw food;” while in the " Census of Great. Britain in 1851, published by au- 
thority of the Eegistrai’-General,” the dwellings of St.lmda are spoken of 
as “ dirtier than the dons of wild animals.” 
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and I have now to draw attention to a very dark spot in the 
vital statistics of St. Kalda. viz., the infant mortality^ which is 
enormous. The cause of this is an affection now happily un- 
known, or aU but unknown, to the rest of our country, viz., 
trismus nascentium. 

Out of 125 children, the offspring’ of the 14 married couples 
residing presently on the island, no less than 84 died within 
the first fourteen days of life; or, in other words, 67-2 per cent. 
This exceeds the mortahty from the same cause in the small 
island of Westmannd, near Iceland, where, on a calculation of 
twenty years, 64 per cent, of all children died of trismus, 
between the fifth and twelfth day of hfe. In Iceland itself, 
between 1827 and 1837, 4479 deaths are recorded under this 
heading, or 30 per cent, of the total mortality. In the Faroe 
Islands, also, this cause of death is very great. In the west 
parishes of the Lewis — Uig and Barvas — it is still known, but it 
is rare, and it is believed that it is becoming more and more 
so. St. Elilda and the west of Lewis are the only two sjiots in 
Scotland, if not the only two in Great Britain, where the 
disease still exists in an endemic form. The seizure usually 
occurs on the third day of life, and proves fatal within the 
week foUomng. It is called in St. Hilda ‘‘the seven clays' 
sickness," and in the Le-wis the five nights' sickness." 

One curious effect of this gi’eat infant mortality is an in- 
creased fertility of the women. The average age of the 14 
married women is 43 1-, and the average number of children to 
a marriage is 9 ; or 10, if we except the case of one couple 
without children. This fecundity appears to me to be ex- 
plained by the infantas death doing away with the period of 
lactation, and so permitting impregnation again at an early 
period after parturition. On observing this, I tiumed with 
some interest to Schleisner’s statistics of Iceland, and I find 
that exactly the same thing occurs there. He begins by ob- 
serving that almost all foreigners who have travelled in Ice- 
land have mentioned the extraordinary fecundity of the nation 
as something remarkable.” It is noticed that marriages with 
twenty children and upwards occur frequently. After a very 
careful analysis of the facts, he himself concludes that “ the 
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fertility of the Icelandic women is a great deal greater than 
that of the Danishd^ He offerS;, however, no explanation, hut 
the way in which I account for it in St. Hilda appears sufficient 
for Iceland also. 

One woman in St. Hilda, at the ag’e of thirty, has given birth 
to 8 children, of whom 2 live, while two others have born 14 
each, or 28 in all, of whom 24 are in their graves. The pesti- 
lential lanes of our great cities present no picture so dark as 
this. It is doubtful if it is anyAvhere surpassed, unless in some 
of the foundling hospitals of the Continent. 

In writing of a visit to a people whose fecundity is so great, 
one would hardly expect to meet a remark like the follow- 
ing* : — “ The absence of children about the houses is most re- 
markable yet, such occurs in the letter of one of my cor- 
resiDondents. 

What influence this great infant mortalitj^ may have on the 
surviving ofispring, taken as illustrative of ^ the ef'ects of con- 
sanguine marriages, it is not easy to say. Had trismus been 
a disease which exercised a marked preferential claim on the 
feeble, or had it been one from which recoveries occurred, 
bequeathing cerebral and other nervous lesions to those whose 
lives it spared, the influence would ha^m been more clear. It 
does not appear, however, to make any such selection. The 
• most robust children as well as the Aveakest, those born of 
vigorous parents as well as those of feeble, those born of in- 
comers as Avell as those born of full-blooded natives, all appear 
subject to it, and none recover. I think, hoAvever, that this 
large infant mortality renders the case of St. Hilda altogether 
so exceptional and so peculiar, that it must be used Avith caution 
in this inquiry. 

The occurrence of trismus in St. Hilda appears to me 
to be connected with the character of the houses in which 
the people live. I have elsewhere* described the dwellings 
of some of the LeAvis people, from which those of St. Hilda 
^ differ but slightly. I am assured, however, that this slight 
difference is to the advantage of the St. Ehldians. Oap- 

* Appendix to Third Annual Report of the General Board of Lunacy, Scot- 
land, 
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tain TliomaSj wlio lias liad excellent opportunities of com- 
paring tlie condition of both people^ is of this opinion. He 
writes me that be regards them ‘'‘'as cleaner, better clothed, 
better fed, and better lodged.^-* In this' he is supported by 
Macculloch, Martin, and others, and much indirect evidence 
lias been furnished to me leading to the same conclusion. 
From all I can learn, however, four important things are 
common to the houses of both places : — 1st, There is no smoke 
hole. The thatch is put on nearly as much to be an accu- 
mulator of soot as a protector from rain, and it is removed 
every year for manure. 2d, The dung of the cattle, which are 
under the same roof, or rather in the same room, with the 
people, is allowed to accumulate below them from autumn to 
spring. 3d, There is a very scanty admission of daylight, — 
often none at all but that which enters by the door when ojoen, 
or by chinks in the wall or roof. It is not a rare thing to find 
110 special provision for the admission of light. 4th, As the 
thatch or roofing ends in the centre of the wall (which is 5 or 
6 feet thick, and built of stone and turf), instead of overlapping 
it, and so throwing off the rain, the houses in such a climate 
are always, and of necessity, damp. 

It is not a pleasant thing to see our fellow-countrymen in-' 
habiting dwelhugs whose construction is so uncomjjlimeutary 
to human intelHgence. We say nothing of their internal 
economy. 

It is a generally received opinion, that "nothing can be 
more satisfactorily proved than the tendency of a vitiated state 
of atmosphere to produce trismus,'’^* Sixty years ago, in the 
Dubhn Lying-in-Hospital, every sixth child born there died 
within a fortnight after birth, and nineteen-twentieths of these 
deaths were attributable to trismus. Dr. Clarke blamed the 
ventilation, improved it, and the mortality fell at once from 
1 in 6, to 1 in 19-3 ; while under further changes, wheh Dr. 
Collins was master, the whole deaths fell to 1 in 5 Si, and of 
that diminished mortality only one-ninth resulted from trismus. 

Schleisner attributed the disease in Iceland to the use of 


* West on Diseases of Children, p. 143 . 
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birds' excrements as fuel, and birds' fat for lighting pui'iDoses, 
and in St. Kilda it certainly bajDpens that the oil of the bird 
called the fulmar is burned in the lamps, but I cannot beheve 
that this is the cause of the disease. 

I made careful inquiry as to the mode of dressing the um- 
bilical cord, but I did not find anything so exceptional in this 
mattei as to lead me to suppose that it was in any way con- 
nected with the disease. 

In short, I can discoyer nothing which appears to me to be 
.so probably the cause of this disease in St. Kilda as the style 
of house in which the people live, and I am of opinion that if 
their dwellings are improved, as has been generously con- 
templated, one result will be the extirpation of trismus, and 
another, the seeming pai-adox, that the women will bear fewer 
children, and yet have more. 

Had it been a question of lambs instead of children, the 
people would themselves, long ere this, have found the remedy 
for this vast preventable mortality. It’ may be, however, that, 
with Macculloch, they look on it as, ‘'‘‘politically speaking, a 
piece of g’ood fortune." 

These details must not be regarded as wide of the question 
of consanguine marriages. In dealing with it, I felt that I 
had to consider' everything bearing on it, directly or indirectly. 
One pathogenic feature of a locality or people can hardly be 
studied alone, if we are to avoid unsound conclusions. The 
proof of this I think we have before us, for the large infant 
mortality, in itself and in its consequences, obliges us to use 
the St. Kildian experiences with caution and hesitation in the 
elucidation of the influence of consanguine marriages upon 
offspring. 

Scalpay. 

It is generally supposed that in no part of Scotland are 
marriages of consanguinity so frequent as in the West High- 
lands and Islands. When I came, however, to make an effort 
to get the extent of this frequency definitely stated in figures 
the result often surprised me, — the popular impression some- 
times appearing altogether groundless. The island of Scalpay 
presents a case in point. The schedule of queries was for- 
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wai’ded to tlie sclioolniaster, wlio has long resided there^ and 
knows every pei’son on the island. The population he fixes at 
341j and the numher of married couples at 63, amongst whom 
it is said that there is not a .single case of 'cousinship. Whether 
referable to this or not I cannot say, but it happens also, that 
there is. not on the island either an idiot, an insane person, a 
cripple, or a deaf-mute. There is one case of blindness, but it 
was acquired in extreme old age. 

In the marriage records of the Registrar-Greneral, one of the 
headings, suggested I believe by Dr. Stark, is as follows : — 
” Relationship of parties, if any;^^ In the large island of Lewis 
more than in any other place was I led to believe that these 
marriages abounded. The subject is much discussed there, 
and both the distinguished proprietor, and his chamberlain 
Mr. hlunro, have directed their attention to it, as a source of 
evil to the peojole. I was, thei’efore, cmlous to learn the 
number of mai’riages registered there as between relations, 
and I embraced an opportunity of examining the registers of 
the parish of Uig, and with this result. Of 103 marriages 
registered during the five yeai's from 1855 to 1859, a relation- 
ship between the parties is recorded only in two cases. 

Again, through the kindness of Mr. Munro, I possess similar 
information for the parishes of Stornoway and Barvas. In the 
first, for the years 1858 and 1859 and for 1860 to October, 
109 mari’iages were registered, and in none was any relation- 
ship recorded. In Barvas for the same period, 99 marriages 
were entered, mth relationship given in two cases, and here it 
was not close, being in the one case that of second,'’^ and in 
the other that of “ third cousins.^'’ Out of a total, therefore, 
of 311 marriages, thei’e were only 4 in which the union was 
between persons related by blood, or 1 in 78. And this, too, 
in a district where cousinship between man and wife is re- 
putedly very common, and where the fixity of the population 
gives such a reputation an d priori probability. 

My conviction, however, is that the pubhc records do not 
exhibit the true state of the matter. I think the popular no- 
tion exaggerates the reality, while, on the other hand, the 
marriage registers understate it. 
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Lefc me here detail some facts^ which were the result of my 
own observation in the island of Lewis, and which bear imme- 
diately on the question we are discussing. 

I reported on 35 cases of insanity, and of these 31 were idiots 
or imbeciles. 

1¥lien analysed in their bearing on consanguine marriages 


it is found that there were born, — 

1. Of i)areiits known not to be related - - - 16 

2. Of parents known to be related, — 

Of cousins . - . - 2 

Of second cousins ... 3 

Of parents more distantly related - 6 

Of parents who were tke cMldren of 

cousins - - - - 1 

— 12 

3. Of parents of whom nothing could be determined. 

(This includes illegitimates), • - . 7 

35 


It thus appears that at least one-third of all the cases show a 
blood-relationship in their origin. On the supposition that 
this relationship has no influence on the production of idiocy, 
we should expect to find it in one-third of all unions in the 
island. This, however, would greatly exaggerate the fre-^ 
quency of such marriages. So that, after deducting freely for 
other causes of idiocy, many of which are unusually strong in 
this island, there still remains a large measure of this calamity, 
which with good reason we may -regard as due to consan- 
guineous marriages. 

Bodily malformations are frequent in the Lewis. In the 
parish of Uig, hare-lip is very common. Nine cases were 
brought to my owm knowledge. In the Lewis, and the 
parishes opposite to it on the mainland, I saw five cases in 
which there were supernumerary little fingers, one in which 
there were two thumbs, and one in which the fingers and toes 
were webbed. Curvature of the spine, deformity, and lame- 
ness were often seen in the island. Oases of congenital blind- 
ness and deaf-mutism are also numerous. I saw seven epi- 
leptics, several instances of chorea, and many of paralysis. 

■ • ■ Berner ay. — Bewis. 

For information respecting this island I am indebted to Mr. 
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Jolin Macdonaldj to wliom I transmitted a series of questions^ 
and ivlio put liimself to mucli trouble in order to give correct 
replies. He is tlie land-stcivard^ an old residenter^ and inti- 
mately acquainted witli every family. 

Berneray, wbicli-is in the parish, of Uig’, contains 427 people^ 
and 74 married couples. Two of these are between full cousins^ 
yielding 10 children, of whom 8 live. Not one of these is 
either insane, imbecile, idiotic, deaf, dumb, blind, lame, de- 
formed, or in any other way defective in mind, morals, or 
body. Further, 6 marriages are between second cousins, 
yielding 20 children, of whom 18 are alive. Nine of the hving 
children belong to one couple, the remainiug 9 springing from 
5 marriages. As in the offspring of those who were full 
cousins, so of these also is the report of both bodily and 
mental health without flaw. 

We have thus a population where every ninth marriage is 
between blood-relatives; yet, instead of finding the island 
peopled with idiots, madmen, ci’ipples and mutes, not one 
such person is said to exist in it. 

Large as the number of such marriages is, it is below the 
expectations of my informant, who no doubt accepted the 
‘popular estimate of their frequency. My attention ivas directed 
to Berneray as a place where I should find them excessively 
numerous, considerably more so even than in the Lewis itself, 
and such appears to be the case. But had I taken the esti- 
mates which were given to me orally or by letter, ivithout 
subjecting them to actual numeration, I should have been led 
to conclusions of great inaccuracy. This remark does not 
apply to Berneray alone, but to many other places to which 
my attention was drawn as likely to furnish information on 
this subject, and about which I took occasion to corresjiond. 
Of one such, for instance, on the N.E. coast of Scotland, I 
was told that “ about 50 per cent.^’ of all the marx’iages were 
between persons related by blood. I visited this village, and 
satisfied myself that the estimate was enormously above the 
fact, and that without actual numeration I could not safely use 
any such general and indefinite information. 

Mr. Macdonald expresses liis astonishment thus: — ‘^Iwas 
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raucli sur23rised to sec so few first and second cousins married 
in Berneray island^ and were I not certain of it^ as I am now, 
by a minute search, I would doubt tlie fact, from the island 
being’ inhabited by the jU’cscnt race from time immemorial. 

He tells me that the island is remarkably healthy, and that 
cases of longevity are common. He cites the instance of a 
man who died in 1859 in his 99th year, ha\nng 2 sons, 5 
daughters, and 132 grand and great graud-childrcu. 

One of my queries ran thus ; — In general terms, have you 
observed in the island of Berneray that the intermarriage of 
blood-relations affects the offsiDring injuriously in their bodily, 
mental, or moral health To which he replies, — "‘'I have 
observed no such injurious tendency in this island. Had he 
answered this question before collecting the foregoing facts, I 
feel satisfied he would have done it differentlj’-, for immediately 
after the answer he ajDjiends this note : — In Valtos, a town- 
shij) in this parish, a coujile, full cousins, natives of Berneraj’-, 
have two or three children both deformed and imbecile.-’^ The 
great affliction in this case, associated with a cousinshqD of the 
parents, would almost certainly have jDresented itself to his 
mind when called on to give the opinion asked, and would 
ju’obably have coloured his reply had he not had the facts 
regarding Berneray in figures before him. 

Phthisis in the Hebrides. 

I have here to direct attention to a singular jDathogenic 
feature of the Western Islands, to four of which sjDecial refer- 
ence has been made. I first heard of it from M. Boudin, whom 
nothing relating to the geograjihical distribution of disease 
seems to escajDe. Several years ago, when writing’ to me 
about the absence of jilithisis in Iceland and the Faroes, he 
pointed out that in Great Britain also it seemed to diminish in 
frequency as we went North, and that in Lewis esjDecially its 
rarity was very observable. Now, consumption and strumous 
diseases generally are believed to be among- the most certain 
results of consanguine marriages; and it ajDjieared to me strange 
that in that part of Scotland where such marriages most jDre- 
vail, these forms of disease should be rejDutedly rare. Accord- 

p F 2 
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ingly-j wliile in tliese islands, I made careful inquiries on tlie 
subject. Immediately after my return, a very able paper on 
Phthisis in the Hebrides,-’’ written by Mr. Morgan, appeared 
in the Medico-Gliirurgical He founds his conclusions 

on his own observation in Raasay, and on the testimony of a 
large number of medical men practising in the North-West 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland, who communicated to him 
their experience on the subject. The impression which a 
perusal of this evidence leaves on the mind is, that the disease 
is not simply comparatively rare, but that it is almost absent. 
The predecessor of Dr. Millar (in Stornoway), when filling up 
schedules of life insurance, to the question relating to the death 
of the proposer’s relatives by phthisis, is said to have invariably 
answered, — ^‘’No such disease is known in the island.” Both 
Dr. Millar and his colleague Dr. Macrae, the only two medical 
men in the island, I understood to say, that though the disease 
appeared to them rare, it was by no means absent. Had I 
been left to form a conclusion from what I myself had an op- 
l^ortunity of seeing and learning while on the spot, it would 
have been to the same effect. The impression of its rarity was 
irresistible, while at the same time I was assured of its presence 
by actually seeing several cases. I am inclined, however, to 
think that it is not so rare as Mr. Morgan appears to regard 
it ; but the difference of opinion hinges only on the degree. 

In July 1860, when in the parish of Uig, on the west coast 
of Lewis, where I was led to understand the minimum of fre- 
quency was attained, I examined the registers for the two years 
1858 and 1859. During that period 75 deaths are recorded, 
and of that number 8, or 1 in 9 are entered as resulting from 
consumption. Yet in the parish of Harris, immediately to the 
south of that. Dr. Clark, during 32 years, could not remember 
more than half-a-dozen deaths from phthisis. f 

It is possible, however, that these 8 people did not really 
die of phthisis, as I found that, of the 75 deaths, in 2 cases 
only was the cause of death entered under the certificate of a 
medical man. From 1855 to 1859 inclusive, only four deaths 
were so certified. Those who have -visited this part of Lewis, 
* Med.-Chir. Rev., No. 53. f Med.-Chir. Rev., No. 53, p. 484. 
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and know its extreme inaccessibility^ will not wonder at this. 
From suck data^ tlieroforCj conclusions must be drawn witli 
caution. 

It may serve furtlior to strengtlien tliis view, if I give all 
the causes of the 75 deaths, when it will be observed, tliat it is 
not merely in the absence of phthisis that the pathogen}^ of 
this district differs from the rest of Scotland : — 


1S59. 1858. 


3 Oonsnmptiou. 

5 Consumption. 

1 Croup. 

2 Croup. 

1 Astlima. 

1 Influenza. 

14 Influenza. 

11 Old age. 

3 Inflainiuafciou. 

S Not known. 

1 Old ago. 

4- Inflammation. 

7 Not known. 

2 Dropsy. 

2 ? 

1 Exposure to cold. 

— 

1 Elieumatism. 

32 

1 Epilepsy. 

3 Drowned. 

1 Palsy. 

1 Fever. 

1 Smallpox. 

1 Loclgaw. 


43 

The north-west parishes of Scotland as well as the Hebrides 
reputedly enjoy a comparative immunity from consumption. 

In Ardnamurchan, ivith a jiopulation of 5000, a medical man 
assured Dr. Browne that, during sixteen years, he had seen 
only two cases of phthisis. In the neighbouring parish of Kil- 
malhe, however, 306 persons died during the five j’-ears from 
1855 to 1859, and of these 33 died of phthisis, or about 1 in 9, 
while pneumonia, asthma, and bronchitis together, killed other 
22. In all, 65 appear to have died of thoracic disease, or 1 
in 5^. 

Struma in its other forms is also said to be rare in these dis- 
tricts, and my own observation, which would have been of 
little value, from the shortness of my stay, had my attention 
not been directed to the subject, supports this. 

I have introduced these remarks on phthisis in the Hebrides 
because I felt 4hat, in considering’ the effects of consanguine 
marriages on- the production of idiocy in this 'district, the 
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marked rarity of one of tlie most generally admitted effects of 
those marriages demanded allusion and comment.* 

Burnmouth and Boss — -fishing village- on the south-east of 

Scotland.. 

My attention was drawn to this place as being one in which 
consanguine marriages were very frequent^ yet where the 
alleged evil results were not found. 

I have had three opportunities of visiting this village^ and 
on each occasion I made minute inquiries regarding the fre- 
quency and effects of such marriages^ and I collected at the 
same time as many facts as jiossible bearing on the question. 

The village is situated at the foot of the cliffs and close by 
the sea-shore. Its position 'has originally depended on its 
suitability for smuggling operations^ and not on its salubrity^ 
since the houses are necessarily rendered damp and unhealthy 
by the proximity of the rocks. The colony is not more than 
120 years old, and the first settlers are believed to have been 
of a good stock, — bold and enterprising men. Some of them, 
in the navy and merchant service, distinguished themselves 
during the war, and rose to good positions, not through 
courage alone, but also through a superior intelligence. 

The fisherman of Buimmouth at present are tall, strong, 
active men ; swarthy, high-featured, and strongly whiskered, f 
They were long regarded as a saving, provident, and sober 
people. They are remarkably well and warmly clothed, every 
man having a good and complete waterproof suit for use at 
sea. In this respect the contrast between them and the fisher- 
men of the Ross-shire and Morayshire coasts is striking. They 
are good boatmen, and have large decked boats, with which 
they go to Yarmouth, the Isle of Man, and the Lewis. Some- 


* Since writing the foregoing (in January 1861)^ I have had an opportunity 
of perusing Dr. Stark’s observations on the same subject in the Fii-st De- 
tailed Annual Eeport of the Eegistrar-General. He seems to regard it as 
proved that the Western Islands exhibit a marked freedom from consump- 
tion, but does not think the registers afford materials for giving the precise 
measure of the exemxDtion. 
t They are believed to be of Anglo-Norman origin. 
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tiling of the character and sjiirit of the men is learned from 
the veiy names of their boats — "‘"The Dexterous/' "" The Fty- 
ing Cloudy" "" The Speedy," and such like, — contrasting cu- 
riously with such names as "" The Isaac Main/' "" The Martha 
Paterson/' etc., so general in the north-cast. The two fish- 
dealers or curers of the village are of their own stock, and not 
of a different and imjiorted class, as happens so generally in 
the north. They nearly all read and write, and at present veiy 
few children at a school-going age are not regular]}' there. 

The women are also tall, stout, and high-featured, have no 
peculiarity of dress, and do not carry the fish to market. Each 
family keeps a servant — often the daughter of a hind. 

The houses, in spite of their dampness, are clean, orderly, 
and well furnished, and equal in all appliances for comfort to 
the houses of the labourers or tradesmen of the district. My 
description is that of an average house, to which of course there 
are exceptions. There is, in short, a g’eneral evidence of well- 
being in the whole surroundings of the people. 

The population of the two connected villages of Burnmonth 
and Ross is generally estimated at 420. 

Careful inquiry only brought to light seven marriages be- 
tween full cousins, and I could not hear of a single case where 
man and wife were in the relation of second-cousins. There 
are, however, many marriages between persons 'where a blood- 
relationship is recognised, but which is so distant and undefined 
as to be without a name. 

Of these 7 cousin-mariiages the result is seen in the follow- 
ing table : — 



No. of 
Children 
born. 

No. 

Dead. 

No. 

Living. 

Remnrhs regarding the Children. 

I. 

6 

D 

3 

f Those living, big, strong, sound, & healthy. 
1 Those dead, said to have been sound. 

II. 

6 


6 

“ Never had a headache.” 

III. 

9 


8 

All sound and sane. 

IV. 

1 


1 

Sound. Newly married. 

V. 

3 

2 

1 

The living one not robust. 

VI. 

5 


4 

All sound. 

VII. 

5 


5 

All alive and sound. 

Totals. 

35 

B 

28 

, 
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This certainly does not appear to speak strongly against a 
blood-relationship of parents. Thinking that I might find the 
evil manifesting itself in the next generation^ I made inquiries 
as to the families of those of the 28 living children who are 
ma)-ried. Of these^ there were only three; and each of these 
had married a person distantly related by blood. The result 
is shown below. 



Ko. of 
ChiUreu 
Loi'n. 

Ko, 

Bead. 

No. 

Living. 

Ecmarks regarding tlie Children. 

I. 

7 

1 

6 

AU LealtLy. , 

f All tlie living sound. 

II. 

6 

2 

4 

1 The two deaths were in infancy. 

III. 

... 

... 

... 

BaiTen. 

Totals. 

13 

3 

10 



Here agaiU; however; I did not find what might have been 
expected; and I then made inquiry as to the number of persons 
defective in mind or body in the whole community; and with 
the following results. There were found; — 

a. Two imbeciles; whose weakness of mind was not great; 
and who were both self-supporting. Neither was the child of 
parents related by blood. 

h. Two cases of acquired insanity; both women. The disease 
in both cases resulted from grief and fright on suddenly hear- 
ing of the death of their husbands by drowning. The parents 
of one were distantly related. 

c. One case of epilepsy in a child; whose parents were not 
related. The fits are not frequent; and the mind not much im- 
paired. 

No lame; deformed; blind; dumb; or paralytic jjerson was 
heard ofj and in the school; which was twice visited; and 
where nearly all the children of the village were seen; strumous 
sores were not found; nor were the children puny; palC; or 
languid. They were; on the contrary; merry; active; well 
clothed; and with a look of substantial feeding. Their teacher; 
however; considers them to be slower and duller than the 
other children under his care.. 

None of the children of cousius were here found defective 
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in mind or bodj^-. Tbere was founds lioweverj in tlie wliole 
community a considerable number of unsound persons — a pro- 
portion to tlie whole population above that for Scotland generally. 

On making inquiries as to the number of pauj)ers in the 
yillagej I found that there were six — all widows. Of four, the 
husbands were drowned, and two are aged women (86 and 
93), who have outhved their husbands, children, and all' na- 
tural supports. On the whole, this also indicates a favourable 
state of the community. 

It then occurred to me that there might possibly be a larger 
infusion of fresh blood than was generally thought, and I am 
inclined to believe that this is the case, — more particularly of 
late. It is a saying of the district, that '“'a Burnmouth man 
never goes to the bankhead for a vnfe^^; and in smuggling 
times, when secrecy was needed and when it was desirable to 
keep a knowledge of their doings and connexions among them- 
selves, it is possible that this was nearly true. It is not so, 
however, now, for five of the married women are known to me 
to be imported,, and there are probably more. AU of these 
were the daughters of hinds, who entered the place as servants. 
In addition to these there are also many married women who 
are the children of imported mothers. There is thus a con- 
siderable infusion of fresh blood into this small community. 

With regard to the rate of infant mortality, the tables which 
I have given show that this is not small, but it is by no means 
remarkably large. It further appears, from the parish registers 
which I searched, that during the three years, 1857 to 1869, 
21 persons died, of whom 7 were drowned, and 4 died under 
the age of six months, and 1 more under ten years. During 
the same period 33 children were born, of whom 3 were illegi- 
timate. 

Dmung the five years preceding my visits only one marriage 
has been recorded in the registers as between cousins. 

The general feeling of the people, as communicated to me, 
is distinctly against such marriages, which they regard as bad 
for the offspring^h .One shrewd old woman, however, added this 
important remark, — “'^But PR tell ye what. Doctor, bairns 
that^s hungert R their youth aye gang wrang. ThaPs far waur 
nor sib marriages.^/ 
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The Fishing Population of a small Town on the North-East 

Coast of Scotland. 

For information regarding tliis place I am indebted to an 
educated fislier-lad wbo resided tbere^ and wbo collected tbe 
facts under tbe superintendence of a person intimately ac- 
quainted witb tbe whole fisbing population. I bave myself 
bad several opportunities of testing tbe substantial accuracy 
of tbe statements. 

Tbe fisbing population is estimated at 779, and contains 119 
married couples, and about 60 widows and widowers witb or 
without families. 

Of tbe 119 married couples, in 11 cases tbe union is between 
full cousins, and in 16 between second cousins; or, in other 
words, in 27 instances there is a blood-relationship. This is 
in tbe proportion of 1 to 44- of all marriages. Of these 2 7 
marriages, including 3 which are barren, 105 children bave 
been born. Of these children, 38 are dead (35 having died in 
childhood), 4 are deaf-mute, 4 are imbecile, 4 are slightly siUy 
('^want a casF’), 1 is paralytic, and 11 ai’e scrofulous and 
weakly. In other words, 24 out of the 67 living children labour 
under defects of body or mind, while 1 in 17 is an avowed im- 
becile, and 1 in 8'4 is weak in mind. These facts are of such 
a character as to lead us to suspect that more than one of the 
causes of idiocy must be strong in this community. 

The children of those who are full cousins* are described as 
being “ all of them neither strong in mind nor in body^^, and the 
fishers of this place, as a class, are said to be “ below par in in- 
tellect”. In this last opinion I am inclined to concur. It is 
trae, I believe, not of this locality alone, but of nearly all the 
fishing villages which fringe the north-east coast of Scotland. 
There is a general lowering of the physical and mental strength 
in these communities, which is popularly attributed to this 
system of in-and-in breeding. When compared with the agri- 
cultural population, or with the tradespeople of the small towns 
in the neighbourhood, they are, as a race, inferior both in 
bodily vigour and intellectual cajiacity, while their thriftless- 

* There is said to he an aversion to cousin-marriages, but, it is added, 
“ cousins’ ban-ns go together readily.” 
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ness, facility, and want of foresiglit are notorious. This opinion 
IS founded on personal observation, as well as on the testimony of 
others. It is popularly thought that, in this respect more than 
in any other, the evils of consanguine marriages, continued 
from generation to generation, are evidenced, — the defect at 
length appearing to become racical. I must here state, how- 
ever, that so far as my own observation goes, and so far as 
I have learned from others, there seems to be in such com- 
munities no exceptional liabilitj^ to acquired insanity. Indeed, 
it is believed by many rather to be otherwise. 

It has often struck me that the men of these villages had 
small heads, and so strong has this impression become of late, 
that I resolved, if possible, to test its accuracy by measure- 
ment. I have been fortunate in securing the assistance of a 
gentleman, who has obtained much curious information for me 
fiom the large hat manufacturers of Scotland. I shall not at 
present communicate this in detail, but shall content myself 
with stating such facts as may possibty bear on my inquiry. 

All unite in saying that the average hat for Scotland is “ 7g 
small , rejiresenting’ a head 22^ inches in circumference, or 
rather more. The average, however, for the east-coast fishing 
villages, from Fife to Caithness, is 6| and 7, representing civ- 
cumferences of 21 f and 22 inches, — the extreme north having 

slightly the advantage. The difference is better seen thus : 

A merchant whose trade lay in any small town in the agricul- 
tural districts, say of Perthshire, and whose stock was ex- 
hausted, wishing to renew it by a purchase of two dozen hats, 
would select sizes as given below ; while a merchant whose 
stock was in the same position, and who supplied a fishing- 
village on the north-east coast, would make a different selec- 
tion, as is also shown below : — 


Small Town in Agricultural District 
of Pertbsliire. 


of 


6f size. 


2 ... 

6 | 

« • • 

5 ... 

7 


8 ... 

n 

• • • 

5 ... 

n 

. . . 

2 .;. 

n 


1 

4 

7a 

' 8 


24' ; mean. 

'TA 

' 8 



Fisbing Village on Nortb-Enst Coast 
of Scotland. 

3 of 6 ^b- size. 


6 

... 6F 

... 

8 

... 

. . • 

4 

... 7 


2 

... 7i 

. . . 

1 

... 7t 

. . . 

24; 

mean, 7 
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Tlie SEiall towns in tlie agricnltural districts of Aberdeen- 
shire exhibit a still larger mean size^ and the upper central 
district of the Stewarty of Kirkcudbright perhaps the largest 
in Scotland. 

It appears probable from these figures that in the district 
referred to the fisherman’s head is really a small one_, but if 
any one desires easily to convince himself that it is so^ he has 
only to try to fit a 7| head with a “ sou-wester” in the shop 
of a fishing village on the north-east coast. I have myself re- 
peatedly seen this trial made. 

Fishing Villages of Fortmaholmach and Balnabmiach, in 

Faster Boss. 

For the information which this locality supplies^ I am in- 
debted chiefly to Mr. John Eoss, inspector of poor of the 
parish of Tarbat. 

The population of the two villages^ which adjoin each other^ 
is estimated at 1548j and the number of married couples at 
855. Of the marriages there are 62 between full cousins, and 
20 between second cousins or between persons more distantly 
related. There is a blood-relationship, therefore, in 82 cases, 
or, in other words, in nearly one-fourth of the whole number 
of marriages. 

The number of children born of these 82 couples was 340, of 
whom 250 are alive.* Most of those who are dead, were cut 
ofi* in infancy, and nearly aU of them below the age of 10. 

Of the whole number of the offspring of these consanguine 
marriages there are, or were, 2 imbeciles, 1 idiot, and 2 
cripples. 

The number of children born of the other marriages, where 
the parents were not related by blood, was not ascertained, but 
at the same birth-rate, it should amount to 1160, and, the 
mortality in childhood being the same, there should be' 852 
now alive. Although the whole number of the offspring was 

* These numbers are not given as absolutely accurate. Except by an 
official inquiry such accuracy could not be attained. The factSj however, 
were collected with care, and, I am assured, may be regarded as “ very 
correct.” 

% 
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not determined, it was found, liowever, tliat it included 4 im- 
beciles, 2 idiots, 2 insane, and 2 cripples. 

This result shows that such calamities fall on the offspring 
of blood-related parents with greater frequency than on the 
offspring of parents not related; in the proportion of 2 to 1 '2. 
But this by no means comes up to common expectation. When 
I began this inquiry my reading on the subject had prepared 
me to expect worse results, and conversation with Mr. Boss 
led me to suppose that I should find such anticipations realised 
in the statistics of these villages. In transmitting them, how- 
ever, he observes : “ It is my opinion still, notwithstanding 
the above figures which apparently speak favourably, that 
such intermarriages tend to lower the physical and intellectual 
powers of the offspring. Yet in a locality such as Portmahol- 
mack, where out-door exercise and ablutions in salt water are 
a part of the everyday business of life, I am fuUy convinced 
that the evil effects are in a great measure counteracted by 
these healthy occupations.'’-’ He makes this remark in reply 
to a query asking his own opinion on the subject, ‘"‘'as founded 
on observation in these villages.” 

General BemarJiS. 

This concludes the evidence which I have collected under 
the second mode of inquiry recommended. 

With reference to none of the localities have I been able to 
obtain the full information I aimed at. Indeed, I am very 
’conscious that I am far from having succeeded in doing what 
I i^roposed to mj’self. I regret this all the more that I think 
no method of investigation ivould so satisfactorily settle this 
vexed' question as that now referred to'. The result of my 
efforts, however, convinces me that it could not be carried out 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner by any private individual. 
If, for several districts of the country 'not too limited in size, 
and differing from each other quoad the social condition of the 
people, we could obtain full and accurate information as to the 
family history of every marriage in which a blood-relationship 
existed between man and wife, and also of every marriage in 
which no such relationship existed, we should assuredly have 
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before us a mass of facts from wbicb we could draw conclusions 
of a definite character and worthy of trust ; but to obtain jdos- 
session of such data will never prove an easy task. 

It appears to me_, however, that my research, though it has 
fallen short of what was intended, has nevertheless resulted in 
the collection of some useful and interesting matter, through 
which a certain amount of light is thrown on the influence of 
consanguinity in parentage ujion children. The facts which 
I have detailed appear to show a great unsteadiness in the 
character of this influence. Sometimes we seem to find little 
or no proof that it is an evil influence. At other times this 
bloodship in the parentage appears to be the origin of much 
injury to the ofispring. More frequently still the facts admit 
of various interpretations, and are not very clear or satisfactory 
in their teaching. It is of importance, however, to know that 
these difierences or seeming differences may occur,- and to 
learn that it is necessary to widen the field of observation, and 
carefully to inquire into all those circumstances by which it is 
quite clear the results may be and often are exaggerated, modi- 
fied, or concealed. It is evident that these results will not be the 
same under all circumstance-s, — ^nay, more, it becomes probable 
that, to some small extent at least, we have the power of cout 
trolling them. 

In detailing the facts with reference to each locality, I have 
done my best to secure accuracy, and to be as full as was con- 
sistent with relevancy. As 'regards the last point I had often 
the difiiculty of doubt, but I have omitted nothing which in 
my opinion could in any way bear on the question. As regards 
the first point it must be remembered that a great part of the 
information was collected for me by others, whom I regarded 
as competent and trustworthy. I had .myself opportunities 
of visiting many of the localities, when I made such inquiries 
as I thought would test the value of the statements communi- 
cated to me; and where I had not such opportunities, by 
frequent writing I did what I could to ensure a substantial 
accuracy, which was all I could reasonably expect. 

I have made no effort to arrange or group the facts so as to 
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support oue tlieoiy or tlie others but have given tliem disjoint- 
edly, with sucb occasional remarks or reflections as tliey sug- 
gested. Each reader can thus form kis own opinion as to wliat 
they teacli. 


If taken as a whole and fairly interpreted^ it appears to me 
that they lead to tlie same conclusion as tliat drawn from tke 
first line of inquiry^ viz.^ tliat consanguinity in parentage tends 
to injure tlie offspring. 

Tliey appear kowever, to point to 'more tkan tkis general 
conclusion ; — aSj for instance, tkat in all classes and conditions 
of society and nnder all circumstances, tke manifestations of 
tkis injury are not alike eitker in ckaracter or degree. It 
would seem tkat wken tkese unions of kinskip are continued 
tkrougk many generations (in certain classes of tke commnnity 
at least), tke evil may skow itself ratker in a general deteriora- 
tion of tke race tkan in striking abnormalities and defects. 
Again, — tke results appear to be least grave, wken tke parents 
are living in tolerable comfort, witkout ambitions, anxieties, or 
muck tkougkt of tke morrow; wken tkey follow kealtkful 
open-air occupations, living by tkeir muscles but not over- 
worked, and easily earning enougk to procure good food and 
clotking ; wken tkey lead routine but not indolent lives, work- 
ing but not struggling for existence ; wken tkey kave a fair 
education, but are witkout pretence of refinement ; wken tkey 
steadily adkere to sobriety; wken, in skort, tkey kave good 
constitutions and are able to manage tkese wisely after mar- 
riage. On tke otker kand, wken tke parents are poor, pincked 
for food, scrimp of clotking, badly housed, and exposed to 
misery; wken tkey kave to toil and struggle for tke bare 
necessaries of life — never having enongk for to-day and being 
always fearful of to-morrow ; and especially wken, in addition 
to all tkis, tkey are intemperate in tkeir habits, then we find 
serious evidences of injury, tke congenital forms preponderat- 
ing and bodily malformations being frequent. 

It will at once be perceived tkat, even if consanguinity in 
parentage had no tendency to injure tke offspring, the results 
I kave just described might be expected to follow the con- 
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ditions I have described. ^Vbere tlie whole surroundings and 
mode of life of a community are such as keep the health-point 
highj it is clear that all sources of disturbance^ whatever be 
their nature^ will be controlled in their operation ; and where 
the reverse holdsj these sources of disturbance will be favoured 
in their work, and intensified. Even diseases which are purely 
hereditary will be transmitted to the offspring with a force and 
frequency which will vary according to circumstances^ — accord- 
ing to the circumstances, indeed, of which we are now speak- 
ing. But it must be borne in mind that the injuries which 
result from consanguinity in parentage are very closely akin 
to injuries from hereditary transmission. It is believed that 
they are so at least in the great majority of cases, — since they 
generall}'’ result from this that, where there is a blood-relation- 
ship between parents, both of them are more likely to have 
the same disease to transmit to their children than they would 
be if there was no such relationship; which disease, going 
down from hath father and mother, will probably present itself 
among the children frequently and in a severe form. 

It occurs to me here to state that in forming some of the 
opinions expressed in this paper, I have been insensibly influ- 
enced by a host of little things which have come under observa- 
tion during the inquiry, and which I could not here detail. 
Such an influence, I think, is legitimate, and can scarcely be 
resisted. It would be more correct, perhaps, to speak of it as 
hamng given strength or weakness to conclusions drawn from 
stateable evidence, than as having itself led to separate and 
independent opinions. 

Before proceeding to give the general conclusions which I 
have drawn from the whole research, I shall briefly examine 
the argument from the practice of in-and-in breeding in the 
lower animals. 

Arguvient from in-and-in Breeding in the Lower Animals. 

One would expect to find tliis field of inquiry peculiarly rich 
in experiences tending to clear away doubts as to the effect of 
unions of consanguinity. In the breeding of his stock, the 
farmer exercises a complete control over all arrangements, and 
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knows definitely tlie character of the issue. From such oppor- 
tunities and advantages we might reasonably look for precise 
information. This will notj however^ be found either in the 
literature of farming, or from personal inquiiy of those who 
might be presumed to possess it. All farmers, however, are 
united in expressing the general opinion, that in-and-in breed- 
ing tends in the long* run to the deterioration of the stock. 
But this statement receives one qualification from one, and 
another from a second, and so on, according* to indimdual ex- 
periences and with special bearings. 

The system of in-and-in breeding appears to have been most 
practised in Short-horn cattle and Leicester sheep. With 
regard to the latter, it is notorious that Bakewell bred only 
from his own stock, and, as Professor Low says, ” did not 

scruple to connect together animals the nearest allied in 
blood to one another.'’^* Colling, too, in perfecting his Short- 
horns, did the same, ""disregarding affinities of blood.^^t 
Mason of Chilton is also said to have pursued the same course. 
And Mr. Stephens says, that "" there are breeders in England 
at the present time who maintain that it is the best system, 
and will follow no other.'' $ In rearing game-fowls, Mr. Blaine 
tells us, that the intercourse of a third remove is sought and 
considered best and one of m}"* correspondents, the possessor 
of a flock of fine old Scotch sheep, numbering about seventy, 
informs me that they are all related by blood, and have been 
so for eighty years. I am assured that some ivinners on the 
racecourse have had the same sire and grandsire, being also 
nejihews of their own sires. The same thing I believe to be 
true of many of the prize-taking Short-horn bulls and Lei- 
cester tups. 

One is startled by such facts and statements, which are not 
easily -reconciled to common notions, nor to the disapproval of 
in-and-in breeding which is generally and distinctly exiiressedl 
Touatt gives his opinion thus, — ""Though some may deny it, 
it is the fact that strict confinement to one breed, however 


^ Professor LoWj Domestic Animals, 191-. 
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valuable or perfect^ produces gradual deterioration and Sir 
J. Sebrigbtj a great authority, says , — ‘^1 have no doubt by 
tbis practice being long continued, tbat animals would in 
course of time degenerate to sucli a degree as to become 
incapable of breeding at all/^ Professor Low tells us, tbat 
even Colling latterly began to experience tbat impairment 
of constitution in bis animals wbicb never fails to accompany 
a continued intermixture of blood in a limited number of 
animals/^ In short, nearly all give a general disapproval and 
condemnation of tlie system. Tbe precise character of the 
evil Mr. Stephens states more definitely than other writers, — 
indeed, no one discusses tbe whole subject more fully. In bis 
work on tbe Farm, be tells us,* tbat the bones become small 
and condensed in texture, tbe skin thin and open, tbe hair or 
wool short and thin set, tbe bead and hoofs small, tbe ears thin 
and broad, tbe carcass reduced in size, and tbe eyes often affected 
with wateriness ; tbat lameness is frequent ; tbat a liability to 
catarrhal affections and consumption is established; tbat dis- 
position to fatten appears ; and, generally, tbat tbe whole consti- 
tution is much weakened. Professor Low,,t in speaking of sheep, 
says, tbat tbe system acted on for many generations tends “ to 
render tbe animals more tbe creatures of an artificial condition, 
more delicate in temperament as well as form, less prolific of 
lambs, and less capable of supplying milk to their offspring. 

I have also seen it remarked tbat tbe offspring of such 
unions are placid and not easily disturbed when feeding, ex- 
hibiting a sort of imbecile indifference to what goes on around 
them, — a quality of great value for quick fattening on little food. 

Tbe more, however, tbat tbe history of Short-born cattle 
and Leicester sheep is studied, tbe stronger does tbe impres- 
sion become tbat these bi’eeds are but tbe perfection of desir- 
able imperfections — desirable, too, not to tbe animal itself, but 
to its owner. 

Everything is secondary to tbe property of producing in 
tbe shortest time tbe largest quantity of fat with tbe least con- 
sumption of food.^'’ Tbe great desideratum is an early arrival 
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at maturityj or at premature age_, — au early maturityj toOj of 
jDarticular parts^ — of muscle and fat especially.'^ 

After allj tlien^ in these cases where in-and-in breeding has 
been practised with so-called good results^ the issue is nothing 
but the development of a saleable defect^ which, from the 
animaPs point of view, must be regarded as wholly unnatural 
and artificial, and not calculated to promote its wellbeing, 
enjoyment, or natural usefulness ; and in this "sdew all difficul- 
ties disappear. By in-and-in breeding we can certainly estab- 
lish an artificial type, and fix a peculiarity which is unnatural, 
and whose only value is its profitable convertibility into gold ; 
but no evidence whatever exists that by such a s^^stem of 
breeding we can improve the natural animal. 

Strictly viewed, Colling’s ^"Comet^^ was neither more nor 
less than a perfect abnormality — a delation from a natural 
animal, perfect in a desired direction. Just as this sort of 
perfection increases, however, the less useful docs the animal 
become to himself, {f left to himself and if deprived of that 
artificial keeping and management which his artificial constitu- 
tion demand. If it should become desirable to perpetuate 
any jpeculiarity in man, then in-and-in breeding may have 
good results, — the results being estimated as good or bad 
according OjS they reahse, or do not realise, the end in ffiew. I 
know the case of a man who has supernumerary little fingers, 
and whose two children and seven grandchildren have the 
same. Were additional little fingers of great value, the surest 
way to obtain a race having this peculiarity would certainly be 
to establish blood-aUiances in this family ; and when we ob- 
tained the desired excess of fingers in the offspring, we should 
then have the same sort of reason for saying that kinship of 
parentage had done good, as the farmer has for sajdng that it 
has done good when he looks on his Leicester sheep, with little 
heads and small bones,— ripe, fat, and ready for sale in their 
very lambhood. 

Till the excellencies of man are estimated in pounds or 
inches j till the aim be a perfect artificial and not a perfect 
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natural man ; till "we Tvant legs at the expense of armSj or arms 
at the expense of legs^ or hmin at the expense of muscle, or 
muscle at the expense of brain ; till we want maturity in baby- 
hood, and premature age j till the perfect man be something 
else than a well-balanced development of all his components, 
bodily and mental, — we can scarcely apply the experience of 
breeders of stock in human physiology. 

Conclusions. 

The general conclusions to which I have been led by this in- 
vestigation are briefly as follows : — 

I. That consanguinity in parentage tends to injure the ofit- 
spring. That this injury assumes various forms. That it may 
show itself in diminished viabihty at birth ; in feeble constitu- 
tions increasing the risk of danger from the invasion of stru- 
mous disease in after-life ; in bodily defects and malforma- 
tions; in deprivation or impairment of the senses, especially 
those of heariug and sight; and, more frequently than in any 
other way, in errors and disturbances of the nervous system, 
as in epilepsy, chorea, paralysis, imbecility, idiocy, and moral 
and intellectual insanity. That sterility or impaired repro- 
ductiveness is another result of consanguinity in marriage, but 
not one of such frequent occuiTence as has been thought. 

II. That when the children seem to escape, the injury may 
show itself in the grandchildren ; so that there may be given 
to the offspiang by the kinship of their parents a potential 
defect which may become actual in their children, and thence- 
forward perhaps appear as an hereditary disease. 

III. That many isolated cases, and even groups of cases, 
present themselves in which no injurious result can be detected. 
That this may occur even when all other circumstances are of 
an unfavourable character. 

lA^. That, as regards mental disease, unions between blood 
relations influence idiocy and imbecility more than they do the 
acqhired forms of insanity, or these which show themselves 
after childhood. 

Y. That the amount of idiocy in Scotland is to some extent 
increased by the prevalence of consanguine marriages, but that 
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tlie frequency of these marriages does not appear to be so 
great as has been generally supposed. 


I have already indicated my views as to the way in which 
consanguinity in parentag'e tends to injure the offspring*. It 
matters, however, comparatively little whether these views 
are correct or incorrect. The chief thing is to show that the 
injury exists, and that therefore consanguineous marriages 
should be avoided. This is what may influence the wellbeing 
of society, and it is the point of importance in the inquiry. In 
adducing the evidence which seems to me to prove the 
existence of this injury, I have been careful not to do auything* 
which would lead to an over-estimate of its amount — an error 
which has been frequently committed. I think, however, that 
I have been able to show that the injury is not trifling, but 
that it is of such value as to merit serious consideration, and 
to regulate conduct. 

But though speculation as to the modus operandi may pro- 
perly be regarded as a secondary matter, it is not altogether 
profltless ; and therefore, before concluding my paper, I shall 
someivhat amplify the views on this subject which T have al- 
ready had occasion to indicate. 

Let us suppose that man is represented by a series of 
qualities which either fall upon the straig’ht line of physiologi- 
cal perfection, or which have a greater or less divergence from 
it on either side, above or below. 

Let us also sujipose that it may be accepted, as true in a 
general sense, that parents live again in their offspring*. 
Though the child is not the exact algebraic sum of his 
parents, yet both are constantly expressed in him, and the 
p)lus quahties of the one, or those above the physiological rule, 
are either increased by the corresponding qualities of the other 
parent, if their divergence be in the same direction, or they 
are diminished by them, if the direction of diverg*ence be 
different. In .the first case there is an increased departure 
from the normal line, being added to In the last 
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case^ on the contraryj there is an actual approachi to th.e line, 
minus neutralising plus. 

Let us now take some kno^vn transmissible peculiarity — a 
temperament, for instance, than wbick perhaps nothing more 
certainly passes from parent to child, and which, as a pecu- 
liarit}'', involves both plus and minus qualities; 

An d let it be admitted that there are few family traits so 
constant as temperament, — that is, that among persons closely 
related to each other the same temperament is almost sure to 
appear with frequency. In a blood-alliance, therefore, the 
chances are much greater that a husband and wife will have 
the same temperament than in an alliance without kinship. 

Let us suppose such a blood-alliance, and that man and wife 
do both exhibit the same and a well-marked temperament. 
Their child is thus liable to receive it from both sides. 

It is of course possible that he may not receive this tempera- 
ment at all but one very much opposed to it, just as he may 
not inherit a predisposition to insanity though both his parents 
have been insane, but it is certain that the risk is great that 
he will do so. 

Keeping to temperament as the transmissible pecuharity 
which we use in illustration of the subject, and supposing the 
child to receive from both parents the same temperament, then 
it is highly probable that it wiU appear in him in a stronger 
form, and the divergence from the perfect state will be aug- 
mented on both sides — the plus strengthening the plxhs quali- 
ties, and the minus the minus. The balance of development 
may thus be seriously disturbed, and high disproportions may 
arise, which pass the limits of a temperament and become ac- 
knowledged or recognised defect. 

It is clear that the chances of such a result would have been 
lessened if one parent had come of a different stock, and, 
therefore, that the more extensively consanguineous' marriages 
prevail, the greater is the risk of finding in the community all 
sorts of transmissible peculiarities dangerously intensified. 
Such unions also tend certainly, and in a similar way, to in- 
crease the power of the hereditary transmission of disease, and 
they practically augment the risks of e^dl from that source. 
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It very frequently happens;, in investigating the history of a 
cousin-marriage, that the defect vrhich appears in the children 
has been found to have appeared also among the progenitors 
of the children. Such a case we would naturally call a simple 
one of hereditary transmission, assigning no part to the con- 
sanguinity. A large number of cases of this kind have come 
under my observation. But when the}’’ have been minutely 
inquired into ; when the histoiy of other marriages, not be- 
tween cousins in the same family, has been examined and con- 
trasted with those which were between cousins ; and when the 
injury appearing among the children has been compared, both 
as to extent and severity, with that which had appeared among 
their ascendants, no doubt has been left on the mind that the 
consanguinity had given force to the heredity. 

What has been held to be true of a mere temperament would 
of course be true also of any other transmissible peculiarity, 
defect, or disease. Take deaf-mutism, for instance, and with 
reference to it we happen to have some interesting facts. It 
has been ascertained that if a deaf-dumb person is married to 
one who hears, the chances of their having a deaf-mute child 
will be 1 to 185 ; but if deaf-mute persons intermarry, the 
chances rise to 1 to 20.* This is a remarkable fact, and well 
illustrates my argument. A similar (though perhaps- not the 
same) rise in the rate of production of deaf-mute children 
would follow the marriage of deaf-mute persons with their 
cousins, since it is perfectly well known that the hearing mem- 
bers of a family, in which deaf-mutism occurs, have often them- 
selves such a possession of the defect as to make it potential 
in reproduction. A deaf-mute, therefore, in marrying his 
cousin, would do, more or less nearly, the same thing as if he 
had married another deaf-mute, so far as concerns his children. 
He would do this even if his cousin heard ; but if he chooses a 
wife who is both his cousin and also like himself a deaf-mute, 
then the chances of the defect occurring among his children 
become nearly as great as he can make them. 

These views, as to the way in which consanguinity in 
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parentage tends to injure tlie offspring, by no means exclude 
tbe possibility of there being also a something intrinsic in the 
consanguinity itself, which has the same tendency. Indeed, 
as already stated, it appears more than probable that such a 
something really exists. 

Kinship in the parents may operate injuriously on -the 
children in more ways than one. It does so, however, so far 
as my inquiries have shown, chiefly by giving an undesirable 
or dangerous force to transmissible qualities. 


THE END. 


London : t. riohauds, 37, great qdeen street, w.c. 
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r.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Institute of the Netherlands, etc., etc, 20 Beaumont Square, 
Oxford; and Water Stratford, Buclcmgham, 

JP Boulton, George, Esq. 1 Gordon Square, WC. 

FBouverie-Puse)", S. E. B., Esq., F.E.S. 7 Green Street, W. 

IP Boreham, W. W., Esq., F.R.A.S. Haverhill, Suffolk, 

Boyce, Rev. W. B., F.R.G.S,, Sec. Wesleyan Mission Society. 
3 Angel Terrace, Brixton. 

IP Boys, Jacob, Esq. Grand Parade, Brighton. 

IP Brabrook, E. W., Esq., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.R.S.N.A. Copenhagen, 
F.I.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8a Waterloo Place, SW. 

IP Braddon, Henry, Esq. 5 Dane's Inn, WC. 

Brahy, F., Esq., F.G.S. Mount Henley, Sydenham~hill, SE. 

IP Brady, Antonio, Esq., F.G.S, Maryland Point, Stratford, Essex, 

IP Braggiotti, George M., Esq. Atistin Friars, E, 

IP Brainsford, C., Esq., M.D. Haverhill, Suffolk. 

IP Brebner, James, Esq., Advocate. 20 Alhyn Place, Aberdeen. 

IF Brett, Charles, Esq., F.R.G.S. Pemhridge Square, Kensington. 

IP Brickwood, J. S., Esq. Claremont House, Tunbridge Wells. 

IP Brooke, His Highness Rajah Sir James, K.C.B. Burraton, Horra- 
bridge, Devon. 

IP Brookes, Henry, Esq. 26 Great Winchester Street, EC. 

Brookes, William, Esq. Bank Buildings, Newcastle, New South Wales, 

Brown, Edwin, Esq., F.G.S,, Hon. Sec, Midland Nat. Hist. Soc. 
Burton-on-Trent. 

IP Brown, E. O., Esq. Chemical Department, Royal Arsenal, Wooliuich. 

IP Brown, James Roberts, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.N.A. Copenhagen, 
5 Langham-chambers, Bangham -place, W. 

Brown, John Allen, Esq., F.R.G.S, The Laurels, The Havens, Ealing. 

IPBunkell, Henry Christopher, Esq. 1 Penn Road, Caledonian Road, 
Holloioay, N, 

Burden, Henry, Esq., A.M., M.D., M.R.C.S., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy Queen’s College, Belfast. 10 Alfred-street, Belfast. 

IF Burke, John Smith, Esq. 4 Queen Square, Westminster, SW. 
f IP Burton, Captain Richard Francis, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., H.M. 
Consul, Santos, Brazil. Vice-Pkesident. Santos, Brazil ; and 
14 Montague Place, WC. Care of Foreign Office, SW.' 

IP Burton, Samuel, Esq. Churchill House, Daventry. 

IP Butler, Henry, Esq. Admiralty, Somerset House, WC. 

IPByerley, J., Esq., F.R.C.S., F.L.S. Seacombe, Cheshire. 

•Byrne, John O’Connell, Esq. 24 Mark-lane, EC. 



c. 

-•TCabbell, Benj. Bond, Esq., F.B.S., F.S.A. 52 Portland Place, W. 

H Cameron, Captain, H.M. Consul, M.R.A.S. Massouah, Ahi/ssinia. 

Campbell, Francis, Esq., M.D. Yarhan, N. S. Wales. 

^ F Campbell, Henry, Esq. Walkinshaw, Paislei/, N.B. 

Campbell, J., Esq. Bangl:oh, Siam. (Care of Messrs. Smith and 
Elder, GornhiU.) 

]? Campbell, Montgomery, Esq. 

Campin, brands. Esq., C.E. 2 Pomncy-placo, Grcentuich. 

& Cannon, Thomas, Esq. 13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

IT Caplin, J. F., Esq., j\I.D. 9 I Place, Portman Square, W. 

T Capper, Charles, Esq., M.P. 

*■ Cartu light, Samuel, Professor. 32 Old Burlington Street, AV. 

Carey, Captain W. D., R.A, Shoehury ness. 

"j; ic Carulla, Facundo, Esq., Foundation Member of the Sociedad Antro- 
pologica Espauola ; Honorary Member Manchester Scientific 
Student s Association. (Care of) Messrs. J. Uaglish and Co., Hai'-' 
1 mg ton Street, Liverpool ; and 91 Pasco dc Jal'io, Buenos Ayres. 
Castle, Professor Henry James, King’s College, London. 

'iFCa'\afy, John, Esq. 26 Peinhridgc Gardens, Baysioater. 

Challis, J. H., Esq., F.Z.S. 35 St. James' s-place, SW. 
i:' Chamberlin, "William, Esq. 4 Hervey Pcrracc, Brighton. 

Chambers, Charles Harcourt, Esq.,’ M.A., F.ll.G.S. 2 Chesham 
Place, S^V. 

IF Chambers, William, Esq. Alerystwith. 

Champley, James, Esq,, M.D. 8 Alhion-place, Westhrouqh, Scar- 
horough. ' . 

IF Charles, The Rev. David, M.A., F.G.H.S. Ahcrcarn, ' near New- 
port, Monmouth. 

i; Charlton, Henry, Esq. Birmingham. 

F Chance, b.. Esq., M.D. Croft Lodge, Barton Road, Oamloridge. 
Charlesworth, E., Esq., F.G.S. Whittington Club, Arundel-street,WC. 
tfFCharnock, Richard Stephen, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.S.A., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris, Foundation Member of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, Corresponding Member of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society. Vice-President. 8 Grafs Lnn Square, 
V C.; and 30 The Grove, Hammersmith. 

Cheetham, Samuel, Esq. Roslin-villa, Oxton, Cheshire, and Fer- 
nando Po, W. Africa. 

F Chigneli, Hendrick Agnis, Esq. 47 Yorh Road, Brighton. 

Chinnery, Samuel, Esq. 146 Grove, Camberwell. 

Chipperfield, William Nathan, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., Prof. Anatomj 
and Physiology Madras Medical College. Madras. 
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Childers, Robert Ceesar, Esq. 17 Princes -gardens, W. 

IF Clarendon, the Right Honourable the- Earl of, K.G., G.C.B., F.R.S. 
Grosvenor Crescent, W. 

Clarke, Lieutenant Henry Wilberforce. Stanton Rectory, Winch- 
conibe, Gloucestershire. 

‘jf J Clarke, Hyde, Esq., K.C.M., K.H.S., K.C., LL.D., Member of the 
German Oriental Society, of the Academy of Anatolia, of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers of Vienna. Villa Falkenherg, Boujahid Azazieh, Smyrna. 
(Care of Kelly and Co., Old Bosioell Court, EC. 

Claus, William Henry, M.R.C.S. Bonny, W. Coast Africa. Care 
of African Merchants Company (limited), Liverpool. 

IF Clement, William James, Esq., F.E.S. The Council House, Shrewsbury. 
IF Clerk, Colonel H., R. A. Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

Clifford, The Rev. Maurice Philip, D.D. 47 Great Ormond-street^C. 
F Cock, John, Esq., jun., F.R.H.S., M.S.A. South Molton. 

IF Cookings, W. Spencer, Esq., F.E.S. 

IF Cole, Vicat, Esq. Holmhury, near Corking, Surrey. 

K' Coles, Henry, Esq. Scietice and Art Department, Kensington, W. 

IF Collier, J. Payne, Esq., F.S.A. Maidenhead, 

IP Codings, Thomas, Esq. 4 Lansdowne Road, Hampton Wick, SW. 

IF Collingwood, J. Frederick, Esq., F.R.S. L., F.G.S., Foreign Associate 
of the Anthropological Soc. of Paris. Assistant Secretahy. 
4 St, Martinis Place, WC. 

f IF Collingwood, S. Edwin, Esq., F.Z.S. 46 Denbigh- street, Pimlico. 
Collinson, John, Esq. 9 Clarendon-gardens, Maida-hill. 

IP Cooke, W. Fothergill, Esq. Aberia, vid Carna 7 'V 07 i, N. Wales. 

Coote, Holmes, Esq., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. 13 Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square. 

F Cooper, Sir Daniel, Bart. 20 P7-ince's Te7'race, W. 

*FCory, W., Esq., F.G.S. Devonshire-place-house, NW. 

Cotton, F. L., Esq. Member of the- Anthropological Soc. of Paris. 
4 King Edward's Road, Hackney. 

F Courtauld, Samuel, Esq. Gosfield Hall, Essex, 

IP Cowell, J. Jermyn, Esq. 41 Gloucester Te7'race, Hyde Park, W. 
Cowen, Joseph, jun.. Esq., M.P. St. Nicholas-buildings, Neiocastle. 
Cowper, H. Augustus, Esq. H.B.M. Consul, Puerta Rica, West Lidies. 
Agents, Messrs. Woodhead and Co., 44 Charing -cross, 
f IF Cox, J. W. Conrad, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. , Member of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris. 4 Grove Hill, Woodfo7'd, NE. 

} Cox, Irwin E. B., Esq., B.A. Ivor House, Barnet Gate; and 1 
Essex Court, Middle Temple, EC. 

F Cox, W. T., Esq., M.P. The Hall, Spondon, De7'by. 

*'F Cozens, Frederick William, Esq. Lai kbere Lodge, Clapham Park, S. 
F Crafter, Arthur Edmund, Esq. 4 Ridgway Place, Wimbledo7i, Su7'rey. 
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i? Crasswellev, H. Valentine, Esq. 54 Hungcrford-road, Camden-road, N, 
Craufurd, Captain Frederick A. B., R.N. 41 CIav(Tloii-sirecl, Pim- 
lico. United Berricr. Cluh, Pall Mall. (Agents, Messrs. Wood- 
head and Co., 44 Chorir.g Cross.) 

■7 Critchett, George, Esq. 75 TIa)'leij- street, Cavendish -square, W. 
u’ Crolly, The E-ev. J. M., Th.D. Trimdnn, Durham. 

Crowley, Henry, Esq. Corporaliun Street, Manchester. 

'.7 Croxford, George Raynor, Esq. 

'■j;' Culhbert, J. R,, Esq. Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


D. 


Darby, Frederick Whittock, Esq. The Priory, EarV s-court, and 
New Reform Cluh, jermyn-street, SW. 

Da Costa, S. I,, Esq. 7 Brelt-place, Westhonrne-terrace, W. 

Daniell, Hurst, Esq. 4 Tlighhury Park West, Tlighhury Uill, N. 

Davenport, Hon. Samuel, Mem. Legislative Council. Adelaide, N.S. W. 

i? Davey, J. G., Esq., M.D. Nort/nvoods, near Bristol. 

I? Davies, F. Drummond, Esq. 

Davis, Edmund F., Esq. Tavistock-house, Tavistock-square. 

Davis, Frederic E. 53 Lcinster-square, Bayswaier, W. 

«[[ irDavis, J, Barnard, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., M.R.C.S., F.E.S., Foreign 
Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, Corresponding 
Member of the Sociedad Antropologica Espauola, of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, dell’ Accademia Reale di 
Medicina di Torino, and of the American Ethnological Society. 
Shelton, Staffordshire. 

IF Dawson, George, Esq., M. A., F.G.S. Shenstonc, near Lichfield ; and 
Lee-crescent, Birmingham. 

n’ De Horne, John, jun.. Esq. 137 Offord Road, Barnshury Park, N. 

ir Devis, Charles William, Esq., B.A., F.Z.S. Queen's Park, Manchester. 

If’Dibley, G., Esq. Amaranth House, King Henmj's Road, St. John's 
Wood, NW. 

iFDickman, Henry, Esq., Colonial Surgeon. Ceylon. 

*'IF Dingle, Rev, John, M.A. Lanchester, near Durham. 

IP Dobson, Thomas J., Esq. Kingston upon Hull. 

Donald, William, Esq. 69 Regent-street, W. 

IPDowie, James, Esq. Charing Cross, Strand. 

Down, J. Langdon H., Esq., M.D. London, Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics at the London Hospital Medical College, 
M.R.C.P. Lend. Earlsivood, Redhill. 

Doyle, James T. J., Esq,, Assistant- Surgeon Madras Army. Care 
of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament- street. 

IP Drake, Francis, Esq., F.G.S. Leicester. 

A 3 
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jE' Drew, Kobert A., Esq. 6 StaiiLey-iylace, Duke-street, Manchester. 

IP Driver, H., Esq, Windsor. 

E' Drummond, General John, F.E.G.S. The Boijce Court, Gloucester. 

Duckworth, Elenry, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 5 Cook-street, Liverpool. 
I? Dudgeon, R. E. Esq., M.D., F.Z.S. 53 Montagu Square, W. 

IP Dumas, Conrad C., Esq. Glaphani Common, S. 

S' Duncan, Peter Martin, M.B., F.G.S., Secretary of the Geological 
Society of London. 8 Belmont, Lee, S.E, 

Dunlop, Alexander Milne, Esq. Aston Park, Preston Brook, Cheshire. 
E'Du Val, C. A., Esq. Carlton Grove, Greenliays, Manchester. 

IP Duggan, J. R., Esq. 42 Watling Street, EC. 

Duggan, Dr. D. W. Fochabers, Morayshire, Scotland. 


E. 

"'IPEassie, William, Esq., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 2 Addison Villas, 
Hotting Hill, W. 

Edmondston, Thomas, Esq. 9 Alhany-st., Edinburgh; and Buness, TJnst. 
IP Eeles, Charles William, Esq., R.N. H.M.S. Victoria. 

IP Ellerton, John, Esq., House Surgeon North Riding Infii'mary. 
Middlesburgh, York. 

Elmes, Jonathan Wm., Esq., Commissariat Staff. Lagos, W. Africa. 
Epstein, Jacob, Esq, 11 Neiog ate- street, EC. 

IP Evans, E. Bickerton, Esq. Whitbourne Hall, Doddenham, near 
Worcester. 

IP Evans, John, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.S.A., Hon. Sec. to the Numis- 
matic Society of London. Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 

IP Eyre, Edward J., Esq., Governor of Jamaica. King's House, Jamaica. 


F. 

J ^ IF Fairbank, Frederick Roj'Ston, Esq,, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.E.S. S. 
Mary' s-terrace, Hidmc, Manchester. 

^ IP Farrar, Rev. Frederic W,, M.A., F.R.S., F.E.S. Harrow, NW. 

IP Faught, J. G., Esq., M.R.C.S.E. Royal Artillery Barracks, Sheerness. 
IPFearon, Frederick, Esq. 22 Sackvillc-strcet, W. 

^ IP Firby, Edwin Foxton, Esq. Grewelthorpe, near Ripon, Yorkshire. 

IP Firebrace, Frederick, Esq., Lieutenant Royal Engineers. Calcutta. 

(Care of 22 Queen’s Gardens, W.) 

IP Fleming, Captain, 3rd Hussars. Cavalry Barracks, Aldershot. 

IP Flight, Walter, Esq. 72 High-street, Winchester. 
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'F Forrester, John James, Esq. 33 Mark-lane, EC. 

J:? Foster, Balthazar W., Esq., M.D., F.L.S. 55 Galthorpc-siroct, 
Edyhaston, Birminghatn. 

pFox, Colonel Lane, F.R.G.S. Monicnoitc, Cork, and Guards' Club, 
Pall Mall. 

P Fraser, Alexander Adolphus, Esq. JFar Office, Pall Mall. 

Fraser, Alexander Colvin, Esq Colckcsfcr. 

Fraser, John, Esq. 75 Tilhcharn-sircci, Liverpool. 

;.'’Fremc, Major. Army and Navy Club, St. James's Square, SW. 
'['Frculer, H. Albert, Esq., i\f.D. North Street, S. Andrew's. 

P Fuller, Stephen D., Esq. 1 Eaton-placr, SW. 

JpFurncll, M. C., Esq., ]\I.D. Cochin, lifadras Presidency. 


0 . 


Gage, Richard M., Esq. Mobile, Alabama. 

Gardiner, Sir John, Bart. Peform Club, Pall Mall. 

P Gardner, Charles H., Esq. 5 Clarendon Villas, Loughborough Park, S. 

P Garrett, William H., Esq. Arundel Club, WC. 

PGay, David, Esq. 74 Chcapsidc, EC. 

Gcnthe, Alex. Nidda, Esq., LL.D. 8 Bedford-placc, Pusscll- 
square, WC. 

IT Gibb, George Duncan. Esq., M.D., LL.D., M.A., F.G.S. 19a 
Portman Street, Portman Square, W. 

P Gibson, G. S., Esq. Saffron Walden. 

Gill, Joseph, Esq., C.E. Lagos, W. Africa. 

P Gilmour, Andrew, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P. Linlithg ow, N.B. 

P Glaucopides, Spyridon, Esq. 7 3La{lla77d Park Crescent, Ilavcrstoch 
Hill, N. 

P Glennie, J. Stuart, Esq. 6 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Liw, EC. 

Glover, John Hawlej^, Esq., Lieut.-Governor of Lagos. Lagos, 
W. Africa. 

P Goadb)^, Edwin, Esq. Loughborough , Leicestershire. 

PGoldsmid, Augustus, Esq., F.S.A. \ Essex Court, Temple; and Con- 
servative a7id Junior Carlton Clubs. 

Gordon, Arthur Gordon, Esq. Gaboon, TF. Africa; and 13 West- 
ooxmic-place, Victoria-park, Clifton, Bristol. 
j; ^ PGore, Richard Ihos., Esq., F.R.C.S., F.E.S. 6 Queen's Square, Bath. 

Go wans, James, Esq. 16 Salisbury-street, Edinbw'gh. 

Grattan, John, Esq. Mcx'vue, Belfast. 

A 4 
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Green, Frederick, Esq. 17 Stratford Place, W. 
jp Green, The Rev, Sidney Faithhorn. Siointon Parsonage, Manchester. 
Green, Upheld, Esq. 3 Glarendon-villas, South Hackney, N. 
Green^vell, Rev. William, M.A., Canon of Durham, Purham. 

IP Gregor, Rev. Walter, M.A. PitsUgo Manse, Rosehearty, Aberdeenshire. 

’P Gregory, J. R., Esq. 15 Russell-street, Covent-garden. 

Griffin, Frederick, Esq. 1 Palace Gardens, W. 

Griffin, Lepel, Esq. The Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 

Griffiths, Francis, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., and L.M., Lecturer upon 
Medical Jurisprudence and Physiology in the Sheffield School of 
Medicine, Bachelier-es-Lettres Univ, Paris, F. Chemical, Micr. and ' 
Pathological Societies of London, etc. 14 Tudor Street, Sheffield. 
irGriffits, James Oliff, Esq. 5 Grown Office Row, Temple, EC. 

IT Groves, Joseph Tatton Russell, Esq. 30 Bush-lane, EC, 

^51 IF Guppy, H. F. J., Esq. Poid of Spam, Trinidad. 

Guppy, Samuel, Esq. Broadficld, Graioley, Sussex. 


H. 

IF Hall, Hugh F., Esq. 17 Dale Street, Liverpool, 

I? Hancock, H. J. B., Esq., F.R.G.S. Duke' s-hill, Bagshot. 
IPHarcourt, Clarence, Esq. 2 King's Arms Yard, EC,; and Gliff 
Villa, Ladytoell, Leioisham. 

Harding, Charles, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.S.S. Golhert Villa, Springfield 
Road, St. John's Wood. 

Harding, William, Esq., M.R.C.S., 4 Percy-street, Bedford-square. 

IF Hardman, William, Esq., M.A., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. Norbiton-hall, 
Kingston-on- Thames. 

IF Harland, Charles J., Esq. Newholm, Torquay. 

IF Harlin, Thomas, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 

Harper, J. A. W., Esq. 23 Grosvenor-road, Pimlico. 

Harraden, Samuel, Esq. 32 St. John's Wood Park, NW. 

Harris, Arthur B., Esq., M.D. Falmouth, Cornwall. 

IP Harris, George, Esq., F.S.A., Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy, 
Manchester. Gornhrook Park, Hulnie, Manchester. 

IF Harris, John Me5’er, Esq., F.R.G.S. 12 Holland-ter., Kensington, Yh 
Harvey, John, Esq., M.D. 31 Grosvenor-street, W. 

IP Hastie, Captain James. Stondon Place, Brentwood, Essex. 

IF Haughton, Richard, Esq., M.R.A.S. Ramsgate. 

F Hawkins, G., Esq. 88 Bishopsgate Street Without, EC. 

IP Hay, Major W. E. 
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iP Healey, Edward C., Esq. Johhiujnds, near Dorhhtg, Surrey. 

*|[ I '['Heath, the Rev. Dunbar I., M.A., F.R.S.L., M.R.A.S., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Tukasurek. Esher, Stirrey, 
and 113a Strand, "SVC. 

jj' Hector, Alexander, Esq. 7 Stanley Gardens, W. 

Henriqnes, Alfred, Esq. 2 Stonc-huUdings, Lmcoln' s-inn -fields. 

Flepworth, John Mason, Esq., J.P. Achwortli, Yorhshire. 

■-I' Heslop, T. P., Esq., iM.D. Birmingham. 

‘[’Hewlett, Alfred, Esq. The Grange, CoppuU, near Wigan. 

[['Higgin, James, Esq. Tlopwood Avenue, Manchester. 
f '[’ Higgins, Alfred, Esq., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris. Hoxokary Forf.igk Secretary. 4 S. Martin's 
Place, W.C. ; War Office, Pall ]\Iall, SW.; and 26 ^Manchester 
Street, W. 

Higgs, Samuel, Esq., jun., F.G.S., Sec. to the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall. Penzance. 

Hill, George, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P. The Elms, Hooton, Cheshire. 

[[' Hillier, J., Esq. Sandwich. 

Hinde, Benjamin, Esq., M.D., Medical Staff. Tarhcrt, co. Kerry, 
Ireland. 

if’Hitchman, W., Esq., A.M., M.U., F.L.S., M.R.C.S. 51 Pemhrohe 
Place, Liverpool. 

if Hobbs, "W. G. E., Esq., F R G.S. The Grammar School, Ware- 
side, IFai’c, Herts. 

■J’Hobler, F. H., Esq. Chemical Department, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

j? Hodge, Thomas, Esq. South Street, S. Andrew's. 

[[’Hodgson, B. H., Esq., M.R.A.S. The Rangers, Durslcy. 

Holgatc, Jennings, Esq. Penton-housc, Staines, Middlesex, and 
Arundel Club, WC. 

[[’Holland, Colonel James, F.R.G.S. 2-1 Princes-squarc, Hydc-pa7‘h. 

Holmes, William, Esq. Thurlow Place, Loicer Norwood, S. 

Hood, T. H., Esq., F.G.S., F.R.G.S. Cluny-house, Dunheld, N.B. 

[[•'Horton, W. I. S., Esq., F.E.S. Talbot Villa, Rugeley. 

IPHotze. Henry, Esq. 17 Savile Row, W. 

[[•'Houghton, the Riglit Hon. the Lord, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S, 
16 Upper Brooh- street, Nl . 

Howard, W.S., Esq. d Roslyn Bank, Lyndhurst Road,lTa7npstcad, KW. 

Hudson, Robinson, Esq., L.R.C.S. L.A.C. Care of Capt. II. J. 

Strutt. Southampton. 

[[’tludson. Professor F., F.C.S. 68 Corporatio7i Street, Ma7ichesicr. 

[[' Hudson, tleniy. Esq,, M.D, Glc7wiUe, Fe7'77ioy, Co. Coilc. 

Hughes, Richard, Esq., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 10 Pavilion-parade, 

B7-ighto7x. 

Humble, Thomas, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P. 4 Eldon-squarc, Neiveastlc- 
on-Ty77e. ■ 
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IP Hunt, Augustus H., Esq. Birtley Kouse, Ghester-le-8treet. 

ii Hunt, G. S. L6nnon, Esq., F.E.S., H.B.-M. Consul. Rio de Janeiro. 
Care of Foreign Office, SW. 

t ^ I? Hunt, James, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L,, Honorary Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature of Great Britain, 
Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, Corr. 
Mem. of the Imperial Leopoldino-Carolina Academia Naturm Curio- 
sorum. Upper Hesse Society for Natural and Medical Science, 
Honorary Fellow of the Ethnological Society of London. Pke- 
siDENT. 4 S. Martini! s Place, W C. ; and Ore JSoiise, near Hastings, 
Hunt, John, Esq. Moiisehold, Norwich. 

IP Hutchinson, Captain R. Rankin, F.R.G.S. Albert Club, 15 George 
Street, Hanover Square. 

K' Hutchinson, G. A., Esq. 10 Whitefriars Street, E.C. 

IP Hutchinson, Jonathan, Esq., F.R.C.S. 4 Finsbury Circus, EC. 

IF Hutchinson, T. J., Esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.E.S., Memhre Titu- 
laire de I’Institut d’Afrique a Paris, Corresponding Member of the 
Literary and Philosophic Society of Liverpool. H.B. M. Consul at 
Rosario, Argentine Confederation. 

Hyslop, Walter, Esq. Hloyd!s, EC. 


I. 


IB' loannides. A., Esq., M.D. 8 Clieystoio-place, Baysivatcr, W. 

Ivey, Major George James, 4th W. I. Regiment. Messrs. Price and 
Benstcad, 34 Graven-street, Strand. 

IB’ Izard, Frederic R. Esq., F.R.G.S. 141 High Holborn, EC. 


J. 


Jackson, Henry Willan, Esq., M.R.C.S. 2 Montague- street, Edin- 
burgh. 

IF Jackson, H. W., Esq., M.R.C.S. Surrey County Asylum, Tooting. 

.}. IF Jackson, J. W., Esq. 39 S. George’s Road, Glasgow. 

IF Jacob, Major-General Le Grand, C.B. East India United Service 
Club, St. James’s square. 

IP James, Horatio Gay, Esq. East Point, Hongkong. 

F J ardine,Sir William,Bart.,F.R.S.,F.L.S. Jardine Hall, Lockerby, N.B. 
IF Jeffery, William S., Esq. 5 Regent Street, Pall Mall, SW. 
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Ic’Jeula, H., Esq., F.R.G.S., F.S.S. Lloyd' and Rei gate Villa, 
Wichham Road, Leiuisliam High Road, SE- 
IF Jeliicoe, Charles, Esq. 23 Gliester Terrace, Regent's Parh, NW. 

1' Jennings, Newton Edward, Esq. W Langham St., Portland Place ; 
and 2 Charlotte Street, Mansion House. 

Jennings, William, Esq., F.R.G.S. 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

IP Jenyns, The Rev. Leonard, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. Darlington Place 
Bathioich, Bath. 

IFJessopp, The Rev. A., M.A., F.R.G.S., Head Master King Edward 
the Sixth’s School. The School House, Norioich. 

Jessop, Henry Edwd., Esq., M.R.C.S. 2 Clarence- parade, Cheltenham. 
^ Joad, George C., Esq., F.Z.S. Patching, Arundel. 

'‘■ff Johnson, Henry, Esq., F.Z.S. 39 Crutched Friars,VT^. 

I? Johnson, Henry James, Esq. 8 Suffolh Place, SW. 

Johnson, Henry Moreton, Esq. Mostyn-cottage, Wimhledon, SW. 

IP Johnson, Richard, Esq. Langton Oaks, Fallowjield. 

JE* Jones, John, Esq., F.G.S., Vice-Consul of Austria at Gloucester, 
Corr. Mem. Geologischer Reichsanstalt of Austria, Mem. Soc. 
d’ArcFeolog. Namur. 18 Rue de Marnix, Brussels. 

I? Jones, C. Treasure, Esq., M.R.A.S., H.M. Consul. British Con- 
sulate, Shanghae. 


Ko 

Keene, William Esq., F.G.S., Geologist and Inspector of Coal-fields. 
Banli Buildings, Nexccastle. Hew South Wales. 

IP Kelly, William, Esq. 

E’ Kemm, the Rev, William Henry, B. A. St. Heliers, Jersey. 

E' Kendall, T. M., Esq. St. Margaret' s Place, King's Lynn, Norfolh. 

Kesteven, W. B., Esq., F.R.C.S. Manor-road, Upper Holloway. 
IPKillick, Joshua Edward, Esq. 137 Strand, W.C. 

IP Kincaid, Captain William, 22nd Regiment Madras Native Infantry, 
Assistant for Boundary Settlements in Bhopal. Sehore, Central 
India. Alexander Fletcher and Co., 10 King's Ao'ms Yard. 

F King, Kelburne, Esq., M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy, Hull ; Presi- 
dent of the Hull Literary and Philosophical Society. 27 George 
Street, Hull. 

King, Richard, Esq., M.D., F.E.S. 17 Savile Roio, W. 

F Kinlay, W. R. H., Esq., F.R.S.E. 2 Neio Smithills, Paisley. 
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L. 

IE' La Barte, Rev. W. W., M.A. East Orinsteacl. 

'll IP Laing, Samuel, Esq., M.P., F.G.S. 6 Kensington Gardens Terrace, W. 

Lampray, John, Esq., F.G.S. IG Camden- square, NW, 

IP Lampray, Thomas, Esq., F.R.G.S. Warrior Lodge, The Grove, Ham- 
mersmith . 

IP Lancaster, John, Esq., F.G.S. Ashjield, near Wigan. 

IE' Land, T. A. Augustus, Esq. 

Lander, Edwin, Esq., Consul for Columbia. ^Birmingham. 

Lang, Major-General William, H.M-. Bombay Armj'. Graigend, 
Milngahie, N.B. 

Laurie, Thomas, Esq. 4 Long stone- terrace, Greenwich. 

IP Lawrence, Edward, Esq., F.R.G.S. Breechmount,Aighurth, Liverpool. 

IP Lawrence, Frederick, Esq. Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 

IE' Lawson, J ., Esq. Windmill Street, hlanehester. 

Lawson, William, Esq. Brayton, Cumberland. 

Lee, Rev. Frederick George, D.C.L., S.C.L., F.S.A., Lond. and Scot. 
General Sec. A.P.U.C. 19 Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, SW. 

'll J; IP Lee, Richard, Esq., B.A., M.R.C.S. Staughton-villa, Bromley, Kent. 

IF Lees, Samuel, Esq. Portland Place, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

IP Leitner, G. W., Esq., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S., F.E.S., F.P.S., late 
Professor of Arabic and Mohammedan Law, and Dean of the 
Oriental Section, King’s College, London; Hon. Member and 
Master of the Free German Hochstift; Examiner in Oriental 
Languages at the College of Preceptors. Government College, 
Lahore, Lndia. 

IF Letts, Samuel Allen, Esq. General Post Office. 

IE Levy, W. Hanks, Esq., F.R.G.S. Director of the Association for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind; 210 Oxford St„ W. 

IP Lewis, C. F., Esq., M.D., L.R.P.O.E., M.R.C.S.L. Henfeld, Sussex. 

It' Lister, John, Esq., F.G.S. 28 Porchester Terrace, Bayswatev, and 
Shehdon Hall, near Halifax, Yorhshire. 

Lloyd, David, Esq. 26 Birchin Lane, EC. 

IF Longman, William, E.sq., F.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 36 Hyde 
Parh Square, W. 

IP Lonsdale, Henry, Esq., M.D. Carlisle. 

IP Lord, Edward, Esq. Canal Street W orhs, Todmorden. 

IP Lucas, Ihomas, Esq., F.Z.S. Belvedere-road, Lambeth, S.; and 
10 Hyde-parh Gardens, W. 

IP Lucy, W. C., Esq., F.G.S. Claremont House, Gloucester. 

IS’ Lukis, Rev. W. C., M.A. Wath Rectory, Ripon. 

IF Luxmoore, Coryndon H., Esq., F.S. A. 18 S. John’s Wood PJc., NW. 



IT 


it' Lybbc, Philip Powys Lybbe, Esq. 9 Down Street, W. 


M. 


IP McArthur, Alexander, Esq., PMl.G.S. Dnlcujh-haJl, Brixion Rise. 

IP IMacclelland, Janie.s, Esq. 1'i Kensine/ton Gardens Square, Baysivater. 

Macdonald, D. G. F., Esq., C.E., F.ll.S.L., h.R.G.S. 16 Spring- 
gardens. 

:! IP Macdonald, Win., Esq., M.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor 
of Civil & Nat. Hist, in the Univ. of St. Andrew’s. St. Andreio's. 

Mackenzie, John, Esq., M.D., 62nd llegiment. Portland, Dorset. 
*)f IP Mackenzie, Kenneth Robert Henderson, Esq., F.S.A. Seaforth- 
house, Friern-parh, near Whetstone, N, 

IP Mackinder, Draper, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. Gainsborough. 

IP Mackintosh, Charles E., Esq. Ncio Cross, S.E. 

iP Macleay, George, Esq., F.L.S. 35 Hyde Paid: Gardens. 

1? McCallum, Arthur E., Esq , 39lh Madras Native Infantry. Cave ol 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill, E.C. 

McCallum, Andrew, Esq. 4 Bedford-gardens, Kensington. 

McCrosky, W., Esq. Lagos, West Africa; and care of Messrs. 
Burnett and Kidd, 4 Gooh-street, Liverpool. 

McCrevey, James, Esq., M.D., Assistant Surgeon C6th Regiment. 
Aldershot. 

IP McDonnell, John, Esq., F.C.S.L. Clare Villa, Ruthnvncs, Dublin. 

IP McHenry, George, Esq. (Care of) 1 7 Savilc Row, W. 

IP TtIcLeod, Walter, Esq., F.R.G.S. Military Hospital, Chelsea, SW. 

Marriott, W. T., Esq. 36 Half Moon-street, Piccadilly. 

1 I? Marshall, George W., Esq., LL.M. 118 Jennyn Street. S.W.; and 
■ Neio University Club, S. James's Street, SW. 

IP Marshall, Robert, Esq. HaverstocJc Villa, Havcrstoclc Hill, N. 

IP M arson, Benbow Backhouse, Esq. 174 Park Road, Liverpool. 

Martin, H. Victor, Esq., F.R.C.S., F. Obstet. Soc. Russell-house, 
Brixton-road, and Arundel Club, WC. 

IP Martin, John, Esq., M.D., F.L.S., F.G.S., Member of the Association 
Scientifique de Paris. Cambridge-house, Portsmouth. 

IB' Martindale, N., Esq. Care of Messrs. Willis and Sotherar, 
Charing-cross, SW. 

IP Mason, the Rev. Joseph. Loughborough. 

IP Mathieson, James, Esq. I a Telegraph Street, Banh, E.C. ; and 22 

Belitha Villas, Barnsbury Park, N. 
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Matthews, Hcnv)’, Esq. 60 Gower Street, WC. 

Maxwell, Nicholas M., Esq. 11 Edioard Square, Keiisington. 

IT Mayall, J. E., Esq. Hove Place House, Di/Jte Road, Brighton. 

Meadov.'s, Thomas Tyler, Esq., H.M. Consul, Neiuchivang. Care of 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Gornhill. 

r Medd, William H., Esq. The Mansio7i House, Stockport. 

M'enzies, Robert, Esq., M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 16th Brigade Royal 
Artillery at Barrackpore, near Calcutta. Bai'rackpore. 

Mery, Mons. Etienne Gustave. Gaboon, West Africa. 

^ IP Michie, Alexander, Esq., F.R.G.S. 26 Austin Friars-, and Shanghae, 
China. Care of Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., Coi-nhill, E.C. 

Middleton, J., Esq. 2 Brook-street, Gloucester-place, Hyde-park, 
and 64 Church-street, Inverness. 

I? Middleton, John H., Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. 8 Rue 
Mai-ie de Bourgogne, Brussels. 

Mignot, Louis Henry, Esq. 50 Upper Hai-ley-street, Cavendish-square. 

IP Mill, John, Esq. 1 Foundling Terrace,^ .0.-, and Greshai^i House, 
City, EC. 

Mills, Heniy, Esq. Lagos, West Coast, Africa. 

I? Milligan, Joseph, Esq., M.D., F.G.S., F.L.S.,' M.R.A.S, 15 
Northxmherlaiid Street, Strand, WC.; and Royal Society of 
Tasinania, Hobart Town. 

Milner, W. R., Esq., M.R.C.S. Wakefield. 
f Milton, The Right Honourable the Lord Viscount, M.P., M.A,, 
F.R.G.S. 19 Gi-osvenor Square, W. 

IP Mirrlees, J. B., Esq. Sauchiehall, Glasgow. 

Mitchell, Arthur, Esq., M.D. Laverock Bank, Trinity, Edinbwgh. 

IP Mitchell, Wm. Hen., Esq. 

IP Mitchell, William Stephen, Esq., LL.B., F.G.S, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge; New University Club; S. George's 
Lodge, Bathj a^id 1 Savile-row. 

U'Mivart, St. George J., Esq., F.L.S. , F.Z.S., M.R.I. (Care of) Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street, ^ 7 North Bank, Regent's Pa^-k, NW. 

IS’ Modeliar, C. Poorooshottum, Esq. 

15' Monk, Frederick William, Esq. Faversha^n. 

I? Montgomerie, F. B., Esq. 2 Cleveland Row, S. James's, SW. ; and 
Conservative Chib, St. Jay^ies's Street, SW. 

IF Moon, the Rev. M. A. Cleator, Whitehaven. 

IP Moore, Henry Reginald, Esq. 6 Featherstone' s Buildings, Holborn. 

Moore, John, Esq. Adelaide, N. S. W. 

IP Moore, John, Esq. 104 Bishopsgate Street, EC. 

IF Moore, George, Esq., M.D. Hartlepool. 

Moore, James H,, Esq. Brook Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

IP Morgan, Fortescue J., Esq. High Street, Stamford. 

F Morison, J. Cotter, Esq., F.R.S.L. 7 Porchester Square, Buysicuter, W. 
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j? Morris, David, Esq., E.S.A. Mavlcet Plcico, Blanches lei', 

Morris, Major H. C., H.M.S. Resistance”. Blalta. 

^ jP Morris, J. P., Esq. Ulverstone. 

Moriarty, Thomas B., Esq., B.A., M.D., Staff Assistant Surgeon, 
The Grange, Co. Linierich, IrelaM. 

IP Morshead, Edward John, Esq. 3 Waylen-street, Reading. 

IP Mortimer, John, Esq. Pipgnnghani Park, Uchjield, 

IPMosheimer, Joseph, Esq. 

IP Moss, Thomas, Esq. University Hall, Brownswood Park, Stoke 
Newington, IN. 

IP Muller, Prof. August. Konigsherg, Prussia. 

IP Murphy, Edward W., Esq. 13. Harley Street, ^V. 

le’ Murray, Commander John, R.N. Blurraythicaitc, Ecclefechan, N.B. 

Murray, John, Esq., A.M., M.D. IVickhani, Hants. 

IP Musgrave, John George, Esq. Andover. 




iPlSaoroji, Professor Dadabhai. 32 Great S. Helen’s, EC. 
ip Napier, Charles Ottley Groom, Esq., F.G.S. Southivcll Cottage, 
Kingsdo'wn, Bristol. 

S' Natusch, F. B. Bernard, Esq. Erith, Rent. 

IP Nesbitt, George, Esq. 4 St, Nicholas Buildings, ISexocastle-on-Tyne. 
^ IP Newmarch, William, Esq., F.L.S. Heath-view, Westsido, Clapliam. 
IP Newnham, The Rev. P. H., M. A. Gervis-villa, Bournemouth. 

IP Newton, Henry Wm., Esq. 13 Hood Street, Neiccastlc-on-Tyne. 

IP Newton, Alfred Vincent, Esq. 66 Chancery Bane, EC. 

IP Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D,, F.G.S., F.R.A.S., 
26 Devon shire -jil ace, Portland-placc, WC. 

Nicholas, Thomas, Ph.D. 3 Craven-street, Strand. 

IP Noel, The Hon. Roden. Warlies, Waltham Abbey. 

IP Noldwritt, J. S., Esq. 5 TEater Lane, lower Sheet, EC. 
j- IP North, George, Esq. 4 Dane's Inn, WC. 

IP North, Samuel W., Esq., M.R.C.S. 31 Castlegate, lork. 

Nunn, R. M., Esq., M.R.C.S. Gray's, Essex, 


O’ Callaghan, Charles, Esq., M.D. Killarney, Ireland. 
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•j O’Connor, Colonel L. Sm 5 'tli, Inspecting Field Officer, F.R.G.S. 

Commanding the Forces. Jamaica. 

'£ Ogston, G. H., Esq. Mincing Lane, EC, 

Old, William M. Esq. Brixton Hill, S. 

3 ? O’Sullivan, The Honourable J, L. (of New York), late U.S. Minister 
to Portugal. 

If Osborne, Major J. W. Willoughb}', C.B., F.G.S. Sehore Residency, 
India. Care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament Street. 

If Owen, H. Burnard, Esq., F.E..S.L., F.R.G.S. 29 Goiver Street, 
Bedford Sgtiare, WC. 

IP Owen, Robert Briscoe, Esq., M.D., F.L.S. Haulfre, Beaumaris. 

■•'ll’ Owen, Major Samuel R. I., H.M. Bengal Army, F.L.S., M. Micros. 
Soc., Assoc. King’s College, London, etc. 113a Strand, WC. 


P. 

•j IP Palmer, S., Esq., M.D., F.S.A. London Road, Netohury. 

Paris, His Royal Highness Louis Philippe d’Orleans, Comte de, 
F.R.G.S. Yorjc-hotise, Txcichenham,, 

IP Paris, Matthew, Esq. Admiralty, Somerset House. 

IP Parker, J. W., Esq. Warren Corner House, near Farnhavi. 

IP Parnell, John, Esq. Ujyper Clapton, N. 

IP Parry, Dashwood G., Esq. Hope, near Wrexham. 

1? Parsons, A. W., Esq., B.A. 2 Montpellier Road, Pechham. 

IP Partridge, T. E., Esq. Hillcsley, near Wotton- under -Edge. 

IP Paterson, George K. H., Esq., L.R.C.P.E, L.R.C.S.E. Balheggie 
Perthshire. 

Paul, B. H., Esq., Ph.D., F.C.S. 8 Grafs Inn Square, W.C. 

X IP Peacock, Edward, Esq., F.S.A. Boftesford Manor, Brigg, 

^ IP Peacock, Thos. Bevill, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 2Q Finshury-circus, EC. 

Peacocke, George, Esq., M.D., M.A. Naval and Military Cluh, SW. 
X Pearse, Frederick Edward, Esq , L R.O P.Ed., M.R.C.S. High 
Cross, Sampford Pevercll, Devon. 

Peel, Robert, Esq., Assist. Colonial Surgeon. Adelaide, N. S. Wales. 
IP Reiser, John, Esq. Barnsfield House, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

J IP Pengelly, William, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. Lamorna, Torquay. 

II'' Perry, Rev. S.G.F., M.A. Gottington Parsonage, near Bury, Lancashire. 
I? Petberick, Horace W., Esq. 2 Denmarh Villas, Wadron New Road, 
Croydon, S. 

IP Pike, Luke Owen, Esq., M.A. 25 Carlton Villas, Maida Vale, W. 
^ Pim, Commander Bedford, R.N. 11 Belshe Square, Hampstead,NN . 
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'F Pinkerton, W., Esq., F.S.A. Hoimslow, W. 

Piniiock, James, Esq. Care of 34 Mark-lane, EC. 

:P Plummer, Charles, Esq. 21 Old Sqtiarc, Lincoln's Inn, WC. 
Poole, h’enwick T., Esq. 26 Lincohi's Inn Fields, 

Poole, John Daniel, Esq., M.D, 

Pratt, Henry, Esq., M.D. Ilamplon-park, Hereford, 
iP Prigg, Heniy, Esq., jun. Bury St. Edmunds. 

Praeger, Emile Arnold, Esq. 13 Camhridyc-place, Clifton. 
Prichard, T., Esq., i\I.D., h.R.C.P. ylhinyton Ahhcy, Horihanipion. 
:]■ % iP Pritchard, William T., Esq. 

Purdon, H. S., Esq., M.D. 5 College- square East, Belfast. 


Q. 

Quaritch, Bernard, Esq., F.Z.S. 15 Piccadilly. 

Quin, William, Esq. Bathurst, River Gambia, IVcsC Africa, Care 
of Spartalis, 36 Gresham-house, Old Broad- street. 


B. 

jP Radcliffe, John, Esq. Oldham. 

j? Rae, James, Esq., F.R.G.S. 32 PhilUmore-yardens, Kensington, W. 
Rao, G. W. Gujputtei’, Esq. Vhagapatan, Madras. Agents, 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., Madras. 
jP Ramsay, A., jun., Esq., F.G.S. 45 Norland-square, Notting-hill, W. 

Ramskill, J. Spence, Esq., M.D., JI.B.C.P. 5 St. Helen' s-p)lace, EC. 
jP Ratcliff, Charles, Esq., F.L.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. , F.E.S., F.R.G S. 

The Wyddrinejtons, Edyhaston, Birmingham. 
iPReade, Charles, Esq., D.C.L. Garrick-cluh, WC. 

«i[jPReade, William Winwood, Esq., F.R.G.S., Corr. Mem. Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris. Conservative Club, S.W. 

FRenshaw, Charles J., Esq., M.D. Ashton- on-Mcrscy, Manchester, 

IP Richards, Thomas, Esq. 12 Addison Crescent, Kensington, W. 

IP Richards, Colonel. IVyndham Club, St. James's. 

IP Richardson, Charles, Esq. Almondsbury , Bristol, 

Richardson, James C., Esq., F.G.S. Glanragon, Sivansea, 

Robbins, John, Esq. 372 Oxford-street, W . 

IP Roberts, Rev. J., Chaplain Scots Greys. Aldershot. 

F Robertson, Alexander, Esq. Chantrey Park, Sheffield. 

IP Robertson, Charles Nice, Esq. 

IP Robertson, D. B., Esq., F.R G.S., F.E.S., H.M. Consul, Canton. 
Canton. (Care of Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill.) 
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Eobevtson, John Forbes, Esq, Mountford-hoiisB, Barnsbury -square, 1^.. 
Robins, Thomas Valentine, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.E.S. Sydney-cottage, 
Halcbanh, Litton, Warrington. 

IT Robinson, William, Esq., Member of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris. Qaldecot-house, Glapham-parh, S. 

Pi-och, Sampson, Esq., M.R.C.S. Royal Artillery, Haslar Barracks, 
Gosport. 

IP Rock, James, Esq., jun. Magdalen Road, St. Leonard' s-on-Sea. 

S’ Rogers, Alfred S., Esq., L.D.S. St. John's Street, Manchester. 
■j-IPRolph, George Frederick, Esq. War Office, Pall Mall, SW. ; and 
49 Northumberland Place, Westbourne Grove, W. 

R 6 na 3 ', Dr. Hyacinthe, Membre de I’Academie Hongroise de Pest. 
162 Great Portland Street, W. 

Rooke, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.G.S. Belle Vue-cotfage, Scarborough. 
I S’ Rosenbusch, M. Theodor A., Netherlands Consnl. Sierra Leone. 
Care of Bennecke Brothers, St. Helens-place, E.C. 

Ross, J. G. C., Esq. Singapore (via Messrs. Richardson, Cornhill.) 
sRonth, E, J., Esq., M.A., F.G.S,, Fellow of S. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. S. Peter's Gollege, Cambridge. 

Row, Wm. Bridges, Esq., B.A., F.I.A. 77 King-street, Manchester, 
Rndall, Henry, Esq. 164 Grove, Gamberioell. 

IP Rudd, T., Esq., M.D., Scots Greys. Aldershot. 

•}• IP Ruffieres, Charles Robert des, Esq., F.R.S.L,, F.G.S., F.E.S. 
Wihnoi-lodge, Rochester-road, Caynden Neio Toivn, NW. 

T Ruskin, J., Esq. Northtoich, Gheshire, 

J IP Russell, Captain A, H. Hawke's Bay, Napier, New Zealand. 


B. 


J IF St. Clair, George, Esq., F.G.S,, F.E.S. Banbury, 

IF Saint David’s, The Right Rev. Connop Thiiiwall, the Lord Bishop of, 
D.D., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., President of the Rejm! Society of Litera- 
ture. Abergwyli Palace, near Gar mar then; and 1 Regent Street, W. 

IP St. John, Spencer, Esq., F.R.G.S. H.M. Consul. Hayti. Care of 
Foreign Office, SW. 

IP Salmon, William, Esq., F.G.S. Ulverstone. 

IF Salting, William S., Esq., F.R.G.S. 60 St. James' s-street, SW. 

Sandale, James, Esq., M.D., 6 th Dragoon Guards. Lublin. 

IF Sanders, Alfred, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S. Clarence-place, 
Gravesend, Kent. 

J ^ IF Schvarez, Julius, Esq., Ph.D., F.G.S., Corr. Mem. E.S., Member of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary. 

IF Schwabe, E. S., Esq. Chectham Hill, Manchester. 



Scott, Charles, Esq. JJoj/ch, EC. 

P Scott, The Rev. Rt.S., M.A. 7 BcauforUterrace, CecU-st., Manchester. 
ic Scott, ^Ventworth L., Esq., F.C.S. 12 Cornwall Villas, Bayswater. 

Seaman, J. Eglonton, Esq., M.D., F.R.G.S. Port Natal 
P Seemann, Rcrthold, Esq., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., Adjunct Pise-' 
sidii of the Imperial L, C. x\cadcraia Naturce Cuviosornm. 
Vice-Presidekt. <57 Tt'l'ndsor Road, N. 
it’ Selwyn, the Reverend As^illiam, E.E., F.R S., Canon of Ely, Eady 
Margaret’s Reader in Tiicology. Canihridge. 

Semper, irlugh R., Esq. d/ Vl orh-strcci, P ortman-sejiia'i e, and 
Grafton Ghih, N . 

Seymour, Henry Danby, Esq., M.P. 39 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 

T Seymour, George, Esq. 94 Canihridge Street, Pimlico. 

V' Sharp, Peter, Esq., F.R.G.S. Oal field, Palm g, M . 

it' Sharp, Samuel, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S. Palhngton Hall, Nortlianipiton. 

P Sharpe, W. J., Esq., F.R.G.S. Beulah Spa Villa, Norwood, S. 
jt^Shaw, Robert Barkley, Esq. Past House, Dhurmsala, Punjab, India. 

Shepherd, Joseph, Esq. 29 Everton-crcscent, Liverpool 
P Sheridan, H. B., Esq., M.P. S. Peter's, Margate. 

Sherwood, W. H., Esq., M.D. Under cover to William Goddard, 
Esq., care of Messrs. Fosters and Smith, 5 Nciv Ciiij- chambers, 
Bi shop sg ate- strcet-ioitlnn, EC. Bathurst, Gambia. 

QjpShortt, John, Esq., M.D., F.R-C.P. and S., Zillah Surgeon. 
Madras. 

IP Shutc, Thomas R. G., Esq. The Roohery, IT afford. 
p Silva-Ferro, Don Ramon de, F.G.S. , F.R.G.S., Consul for the 
Republic of Chile. 

Simonides, Constantine, Esq., Ph.D. 

Simpson, Dr. Frank, H.M. Medical Staff. Cape Coast Castle, Gold 
Coast. 

Sisson, R. S., Esq., M.D. 3 Warrington-terracc, Maida-valc, W. 

P Skene, J. H., Esq., M.R.A.S., Her Majesty’s Consul. Aleppo. 
Skues, Dr. Frederick M., Staff Assistant Surgeon. 31 St. Johns-road, 
Upper Holloway. 

P Skues, Dr. Mackenzie, Surgeon H.M. 109th Regiment. A. Alf red- 
road, St. John' s-road. Upper Holloway. 

P Smith, Abell, Esq. 1 Great George Street, Westminster, SW. 

P Smith, Sir Andreev, K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S. 51 Thurloe Square, W. 

Smith, George, Esq. 11 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park. 

J Smith, G. W., Esq. 21 a Hanover Square; and Oporto. 

Smith, James, Esq., L.R.C.S.E. Soutlmich, Uunfries. 

P Smith, John, Esq., F.E.S. 1 Great George Street, Westminster, WN, 
Smith, Peter, Esq., M.D. 29 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 

P Smith, Protheroe, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P. 25 Park Street, W. 

P Smith, Tasker, Esq. H.M. Consul at Savannah. Savannah, Georgia. 



jr’ Smith, Thomas, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P. PortlandHouse, Cheltenham. 

jr Smith, T. J., Esq., F.G.S., F.C.S. JE[es,sle, near Hull. 

■r Smith, W. G., Esq. 12 North Grove West, Mildmay Park, N. 

i? Smith, Wm. Nugent, Esq. Apslcij Lodge, Wellington Road, Brighton. 

Smyth, Captain James, 69th Regiment. North Camp, Aldershot. 
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file study of Anlliropology in a strictly scientific manner. 
It proposes to study Man in all his leading aspects, 
physical, mental, and historical ; to investigate the laws 
of his origin and progress; to ascertain his place in 
nature and his relations to the inferior forms of life ; and 
to attain these objects by patient invesiigation, careful induction, and 
the encoui’agement of all researches tending to establish a de facto 
science of man. Ho Society existing in this country has proposed to 
itself these aims, and the establishment of this Society, therefore, is an 
effort to meet an obvious want of the times. 

This it is proposed to do : 

First. By holding ^Meetings for the reading of papers and the 
discussion of various antlmopological questions. 

Second. By the publication of reports of papers and abstracts of 
discussions in the foiun of a Quarterl 3 '- Journal ; and also by the 
publication of the principal memoms read before the Society, in 
the form of Transactions. 

Third. By the appointment of Officers, or Local Secretaries, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, to collect systematic information. ItwiU 
be the object of the Society to indicate the class of facts required, 
and thus tend to give a systematic development to Anthropology. 
Foui’th. By the establishment of a carefully collected and I’eliable 
Museum, and a good reference Library. 

Fiftli. Bv the pubheation of a series of works on Anthropology which 
wixx nd to promote the objects of the Society. These works will 
generally be translations ; but original works will also be admis- 
sible. 

Translations of the following works am now ready. 

Dr. Theodor Waitz. Anthroijology of Primitive Peoples. First Volume. Edited 
from the German bj'' J. Fi’ederick Colling'wood, Esq., F.li.S.L,, P.G.S., 
F.A.S.L., Corrections and Additions by the_ Author. Price IGs. 

Broca, Dr. Paul. On the Phenomena of Hybridity in (he Cenus Homo. Edited 
from the French by C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., F.A.S.L. Price 5s. 

PouciiET, Georges. On the Plurality’ of the Human Eace. Edited from the French 
(Second Edition), by H. J. C. Beavan, Esq^ F.E.G.S., lion. Sec.A.S.L. 7s. Gd. 

Carl Vogt. Lectures on Man : his Place in Creation and in the History of the 
Earth. Edited by' Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A., F.E.S.L.,_Pres. A.S.L. Price 16s. 

Bluxenrach, J. F., The Life and Anthropological Treatises of ; ivith the Inaugural 
Dissertation of Dr. John Hunter. By T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambi-idge. Price IGs. _ 

Gastaldt, Cavaliere Bartolomeo; Lalce Habitations a.nd_ Prcniistoric Eemams in 
Korthern and Central Italy. Translated from the Italian by Charles Harcourt 
Chambers, M.A., F.A.S.L. Price 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Antlu’opological Society of London. Vol. I. Price £I : 1. 

The publication of the follovdng works is contemplated : — 

Eetzius, Professor. The Anthropological Works of. Edited by A. Higgins, 
Esq., Hon. Edr. Sec. A.S.L. - t . 

Gratiolet. Memoire sur les ,Plis Ccrebraux de I’Honime et des Primates. 

' 4to, Paris, 1*855. Edited by Dri- Daniel H. Tulre. 

Dr. Theodor "Waitz, Professor^ of Pliilosophy in the University of Marburg. 
Anthropologie der Haturvolker. 18G1. Second Volume. Edited by J. Fred" 
erick Oollingwood, Esq., F,G.S., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L. 
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A. iJE Quateefages. Unite de I’Espece Humaine. Edited by G. E. Eolpb. Esq., 
r.A.S.L. Svo. Paris, 18G1. 

Yon Baer, Karl Ernst. The Antbropological Works of. 

Gosse. j\Iemou-e sur les Deformations ArtificieUes du Crane. Svo. Pai-is, 1855. 

Bout de Saint Yincent. Essai zoologique sur le genre humain. 2 vols. Paris, 
3rd ed., 1830. Edited by S. E. Bouverie-Pusey, Es^., P.A.S.L., P.E.S. 

Gel'll. Dissertatio antbropologico-medica de Cranio, ejusque ad faciem ratione. 
Svo. Groningen, 1810. 

Lucas, Dr. Prosper. Traite sur I’beredite. 2 vols. 

An EncyclopEEdia of Antbropological Science. Edited by T. Bendysbe, Esq., M.A., 
Y.P. A.S.L., and other Contributors. 

Gobineau. De I’Inegalite des Races Humaines. 

Kilsson. Skandinavis Nordens ur-invanare. 4to. Stockholm', 1866. 

Sixtli. By the appointment, from time to time, of vavions Committees 
authorised to report to the Society on particular topics which may 
he referred to them ; the results of such investigations being in 
all cases communicated to the Society. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 1866. 

President. 

James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., P.S.A., F. & Hon. For. Sec. E..S.L., Foreign Associate of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, etc. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Captain Richard F. Burton, H.M. Consul at Santos, etc. 

Dr. Berthold Seeraanu, F.L.S., Vice-President of the Imperial Academy of Dresden. 
T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Richard Stephen Charnock, Esq., Ph.D., P.S.A., F.R.G.S., Foreign" Associate of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris. 

Honorary Secretaries. 

W. BoUaert, Esq., Corr. Mem. Univ. Chile, and Ethnological Socs. London & New York. 
Hugh J. C. Beavan, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

Honorary Foreign Secretary. 

Alfred Higgins, Esq., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 

7l'6&SUl>‘6]r 

Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, M.A., P.R.S.L., F.R.A.S. 

COUNCIL. 

S. Edivin CoUingwood, Esq., F.Z.S. 

J. W. Conrad Cox, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

George D. Gibb, Esq., JM.A., M.D., LL.D., F.G.S., &c. 

J. Meyer Harris, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

Henry Hotze, Esq. 

G. W. Marshall, Esq., LL.M. 

Viscount Milton, M.P., F.R.G.S. 

George North, Esq. 

Lulce Owen Pike, Esq., M.A. 

George Frederick Rolph, Esq. 

C. Robert des RutReres, Esq., F.G.S., F.E.S. 

T. Tate, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

William Travers, Esq., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

W. S. W. "i'aux. Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F. and Hon. Sec. R.S.L., President of the 
Numismatic Society of London. 

Curator and librarian. 

C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.G.S., Foreign Associate of the Anthi-opological Societies of 

Paris, Spain, and Moscow. 

Assistant-Secretary. 

J. Frederick CoUingivood, Esq., F.R.S.L., F.G.S., Foreign Associate of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Paris. 

The Subscription is Two Guineas per annum, which -will entitle 
every Fellow to admission to the Meetings, one copy of the Quarterly 
Joiu’ual, the Memoirs of the Society, and a Volume, (or Volumes) 
of the Translations printed by the Society. Life Members, Twenty 
Guineas. 

Fm-ther particulars will be forwarded on application to the Honorary 
Secretaries. 



PUBLICATIOXS OF THE AXTHEOPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


r^ust- Piiliiis^hcfl, Price £1 : 1 , 

M E lil O I R S 

itrA]) BLToi:!- 'urr 

A]N^T]-]E,OPOLOC4ICAL SOCIETY OF LOUDON, 

VOL, I, 

COMI’inSlXG THE imi.OMING: — 

1. Od tiie Negro’s Place in Nninrc. 33y James Hunt, Pb.D., F.S.A., 
P’.R.S.L., E.A.S.L., President ol’tltc Anlliropologicnl Society of London. 
Jl. On the Weiglit of the Brain in the Negro, Bv Thomas 'B. Peacock, 
H.D., P.K.C.P,, F.A.S.L. 

HI, Oli-erviitions on the Past and Present Populations of the New World. 

By Y', Bollaep.t, Esq., F.A.S.L., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. 

IV. On tlic Two Principal Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. 
By J. Thuknam, Esq., M.D., F.S.A,, F.A.S.L. Y'ith four Lithographic 
I’liites and Y'oodcnis. 

V. Introduction to tlie Pnlrcographv of America. By Y’', Bollaekt, Esq., 
F.A.S.L., Hon. Sec, A.S.L. 

VI. Ahti and Its Inhabitants. By YV T. PniTCiiARD, Esq., F.Pi.G.S., F.A.S.L. 
VIJ. On the Astronomy of the Bod Man of the New World. By Y^ Bollaeut, 
Esq., E. A.S.L., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. 

Vlll. The Neanderthal Skull: its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. BARNAiin Davis, M.D., F.S.A. , F.A.S.L, 

IX. On the Discovery of large Kistvaens in the Miicklc Heog, in the Island of 
Unsl, SliCtland, containing Urns of Chloritic Scliist. By George E. 
Boiiee.tS; Esq., F.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. Y’ith Notes uiion the Human 
Boruaius. By C. Carter BLx\ke, Esq., F.G.S,, F.A.S.L. With two Plates. 

X. Notes on some facts connected with the Dahomaus. By Catt. Bicuaud 

F. Burton, A’.P.A.S.L. 

XI. On Certain Antliropological Matters connected with tlio South Son 

Islanders, By YV T. PitiTcn.tBD, Esq,, F.B.G.S., F.A.S.L. 

XII. On tlie Linga Puja, or Pliallic Y'^orship of India. By E. Seli.on, Esq. 
XIU. 'Phe History of Anthropology. By T, Bendysiie, Esq., M.A., V.IP.A.S.L. 
XiV. Tlie Antliiepology of Linnaeus. By T. Bendvshe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L, 

On the Tvo Principal Forms of Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. 

By .1. 1’iiuRNAH, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. (Part II.) 

On the 'Weight of the Brain in the Negro. By Thomas B. .Peacock, 
M.D.. F.B.C.P., F.A.S.L. (Appendix) 

London : Trubner and Co., GO, Pulcrnostcr Bow, and all Booksellers. 


Now Pi.eady, in 1 vol., 6vo., pp. dUO, price IGs., clotli, 

l^Iaitz's Introduction to Anthropology. • 

V V Edited, from the First Volume of Anthropologic dcr Naturvdlker, by 
J. FitEDEEICK COLLINGWOOD,F.K.S.L., F.G.S., F.A.S.L., Foreign Associate 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. IdP, price 5s., cloth. 

ill the Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genns 

■ HOMO. By Dr, PAUL BROCA, Secretaire General a la Societo 
d’Arithropologie de Paris. Edited by C. GABTEB. BLAKE, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. 

Price Is., pip. GO, 

In the LTegro's Place in Nature. Read before 

I tlie Anthropological Society of London, November 17ih, 18G3. By James 
Hunt, Pb.D., F.S.A., F.B.S.L., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris, President of the Anthropologi-cal Society of London. 

London : Trubner and Co., CO, Paternoster Bow. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 172, price 7s. Gd. cloth, 

nphe Plurality of the Human Race : by 

J_ GEORGES POUCHET, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. Science, Corr. Mem. 
Anthrop. Soc. of London. Translated and Edited from the Second Edition, bv 
HUGH J.. G. BEAVAN, Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L., of the Middle Temple, 
Bnmster-at-Law. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price IGs., cloth. 

T ectures on Man ; his Place in Creation, and 

-ILJ IN THE HISTORY OF THE EARTH. By DR. CARL VOGT, 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Geneva, Foreign Associate 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris. Edited by JAMES HUNT, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L., Honorary Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Literature of Great Britain, Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris, Corresponding Member of the Medical Association of Hesse-Dnrmstadt 
and the Upper Hesse Society for Natural and Medical Science, and President 
of the Anthropological Society of London, 

Now ready, pp. 420, price IGs., 

"Olumenbach (J. F.), Lives and Anthropological 

JLJ^ TREATISES of, including the De Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, 
and the Dissertatio Inauguralis of Dr. John Hunter. Translated and Edited by 
T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London : Longman and Go., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 7s. Gd. 

T ake Habitations and Prehistoric Remains 

Ji-J in the TURBARIES and MARL-BEDS of NORTHERN and CENTRAL 
ITALY. By BARTOLOMEO GASTALDT, Professor of Mineralogy in the 
School of Engineering of Turin. Translated from the Italian and Edited by 
CHARLES HARCOURT CHAMBERS, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 

London : Longman, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Pi'ice Gd. 18G3. 

Tntroductory Address on the Study of Anthro- 

JL POLOGY, delivered before the Anthropological Society of London, February 
24th, 1803. By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Foreign Associate of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, President of the Anthropological Society of 
London. 

London : Thubneb and Co., CO, Paternoster Row. 

Price Gd. 1864. 

A nnual Address delivered before the Anthro- 

-O. POLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, Jan. 5th, 18C4. By JAMES 
HUNT, Ph.D.,F.S.A.,F.R.S.L, Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
of Paris, President of the Anthropological Society of London. 

Price Gd. 18G5. 

Dedicated to the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

A nnual Address delivered before the Anthro- 

IX POLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, January 3rd, 18G5. By the same. 

Price Gd. 1866. 

A nnual Address delivered before the iVnthro- 

POLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, January 3rd, 1866. By the same. 
London ; Teubner and Co., Paternoster Row. 



